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gjeiri-talion. 



Madam, 

I avail mjself with gratitude of the high privilege 
accorded by your Majesty, of dedicating to my Sovereign a 
Translation of the Life of a great Poet, — one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of a land with which your Majesty is so closely 
connected. 

The work cannot fail to possess peculiar interest for this 
country, from the fact of Scuiller having foreshadowed, in the 
immortal verse of many bright creations, those noble and elevated 
qualitiea which your Majesty has so eminently displayed on the 
British Throne, and which have inspired such profound love and 
admiration in the hearts of your Majesty's subjects. 



I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 
With deep respect. 
Your Majesty's devoted humble servant, 

GRACE WALLACE. 



gjeiri-taltir 



TO THS 



FREIHERR WENDELIN VON MALTZAHN 

oo*ssnoB or thx siculab zsxtxon or BcniLLZx's wobe^. 



My book ought to be offered to you as the voluntary 
tribute of my gpratitude ; but I see at once that this is iiupossiblc, 
fur in accepting it, you bestow on the work, what it greatly 
requires, a strong recommendation. 

One circumstance alone, perhaps, iu some degree equalises 
the relation between giving and receiving. Even were I not to 
acknowledge the noble manner in which you have assisted inc. 
both by references and by information drawn from the rich stores 
of materials at your command, any one conversant with literature 
would at once perceive, from the mere dedication, that my work 
has been submitted, in its progress, to careful investigation; and 
that, by your co-operation, it possesses, at all events, one quality, 
which the Germans esteem most properly beyond all others in 
Biography : this noble quality is — Truth. 

EMIL PALLESKE. 



BSRLIK : May 1, 1858. 



TKANSLATOK'S PREFACE 



From the time of my first acquaintance with German 
writers, then comparatively little known in this 
country, I became an enthusiastic admirer of Schiller. 
Each fresh perusal of works breathing so pure and 
elevated a spirit^ inspired me with greater reverence 
for the sublime heroic nature, and the lofty mind, 
whose aim it was to elevate the soul above the selfish- 
ness, individual aggrandisement, and petty interests, 
which too often absorb the dwellers upon earth. Until 
the appearance of Palleske's ** Life of Schiller," I had 
not met with any biography which did sufficient justice 
to the great poet's chequered career. I read it with 
breathless interest, and at the close, when, "towards 
evening, he expressed a desire once more to see the 
setting sun, and, the ciuiain being drawn aside, he 
gazed with a cheerful and serene air at the bright rays 
of evening, nature thus receiving his last farewell," I 
felt as if I had attended the death-bed of a friend. 

I wrote to the author requesting permission to trans- 
late this "Life of Schiller," — this earnest tragic life, 
brightened only by that elevated strain of thought, in 
which the poet sought a refuge from sorrow and suflFer- 
ing. The author entrusted his admirable work to me 
for translation, giving me full powers to make any 
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curtailments which might seem advisable. This per- 
mission I have used very sparingly, as I have rarely 
met with a work, the details of which are at once so 
minute and so interesting. Philosophical and meta- 
physical subtleties pervade the work, running through 
every chapter like the scarlet threads on the canvass of 
the British fleet; and although the imdertaking has 
consequently been no light one, I hope it will be found 
that I have executed it carefully and conscientiously. 
The prose is entirely my own, the poetry I owe to the 
elegant pen of Henry Inglis, Esq., already known as 
the author of the " Brier of Threave," and other poems. 

The work has met with brilliant success in Germany. 
I do not doubt that it will be equally well received in 
England. One of its most valuable portions, to my 
mind, is the analysis which the gifted author has made 
of Schiller's various dramas : and now, when so many 
are familiar with his writings, I feel convinced that the; 
perusal of these disquisitions will prove both instructive 
and interesting. To me, they seem to have thrown a 
clearer light on those grand artistic dramas which have 
been so long the objects of my admiration. I feel per- 
suaded that this biography, delineating with equal 
fidelity and power the poet's progress in art and in 
life, will be gladly welcomed by the public ; more espe- 
cially as Schiller was singularly remarkable for that 
energy and perseverance which peculiarly distinguish 
the British race. 

I think no one can read of the noble endurance of the 
poet, while toiling his way to immortality, or of the 
hard struggles, and the cruel physical sufferings, so 
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graphically here portrayed, without a feeling of per- 
sonal interest and sympathy. We are irresistibly 
impelled to sorrow over the daily symptoms of in- 
creasing fragility of healthy too surely indicating the 
poet's inevitable and approaching fate, preparing us 
for the early death, in all the fulness of life, of one 
who has contributed so largely to the progress and 
advancement of mankind. The centenary of Schiller's 
birth occurs on the 10th of November, 1859. The 
work, therefore, could not appear at a more appro- 
priate time, and the period seems fast approaching, of 
which Carlyle, in his fine tribute to Schiller, propheti- 
cally said, " His eflfect on the mind of his own country 
has been deep and universal, and bids fair to be 
abiding. His eflfect on other countries must in time 
be equally decided, for such nobleness of heart and soul, 
shadowed forth in beautiful, imperishable emblems, is a 
treasure which belongs not to one nation, but to all. 
In another age this Schiller will stand forth in the 
foremost rank among the master spirits of his country, 
and be admitted to a place among the chosen of all 
centuries." 



AlTIDERLET HaLL, 

November Sth, 1S^9. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SCHILLEB IN TEE HEARTS OP THE PEOPLE. 

^* I WILL make Schiller as large as life— that is colossal/' 
Such were Dannecker's words, on hearing of the death of hii 
friend. Sorrowful, but steadfast, he commenced his labour of 
love, and the work became what he aimed at — an apotheosis. 
No complicated details, no stamp of commonplace reality, dim 
the pure ether of these features — the traces of a sublime 
struggle on the lofly forehead, the knit brows, and the hollow 
cheeks alone proclaim that this mighty spirit once wandered 
upon earth — but the impress of past disquietude only serves 
to heighten the perfect repose which now designates the 
Divinity. The earnest self-won harmony on the noble coun- 
tenance irresistibly demands our reverence, while its lofly 
resignation imperceptibly reminds us of the many anxiouB 
cares, which still beat within our own restless hearts. 

The marble shrouds the man, to reveal the God — wondrous 
and precious power of sculpture I puriiying the earthly, trans- 
figuring the mortal into the immortal. 

A Hebe among the arts, receiving into thine Olympus the 
wrcstUng Hercules of this world, to thee, above aU, should 
the biographer look up, and ask, ^^ Dare we attempt to solve 
the mystery of the marble 7 Is it not merely betraying the 
poverty of all earthly perfection ? Will not the immortal genius 
hima4*lf spurn our bold endeavour to collect the book of his 
life, from its thousand scattered leaves? but the immutable 
law of genius is Truth ; Schiller helped to establish it, or he 
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would not have been the lofty spirit whom the world delights 
to honour. 

This inexorable law, never more powerful than at present, 
htmts out from the most hidden recesses every passing word, 
every casual failing, employing literary officers of justice to 
drag to light every &ult and every weakness, and to place 
them singly before the tribimal of history. 

Truth requires that the whole man should stand before 
this tribunal, and no immortal being can do so with a more 
lofly demeanour, or more sublime composure, than Johann 
Friedrich Schiller. For him all hearts beat with sympathy ; 
his accusers find only deaf ears, his defenders arc innumerable. 
They are to be found on the throne and in the cell of the 
poor student ; they crowd the galleries of theatres and stand 
even in the pulpit. The soldier finds in Schiller his battles 
and his camp ; the tender virgin her purest ideal ; the scholar 
his romance ; the Catholic his Home ; the Protestant his Gustavus 
Adolphus ; freedom her Tell ; almost every nation its renown, 
and hiunanity its noblest gifls. Each finds what he loves the 
best, and what he fails to find he seeks to supply. 

There are works enough which light up sharply the imper- 
fections of our poet, but those who mix much with the world 
know that these are not acknowledged by the people. The 
public with one accord despises equally the verdict of arro- 
gant critics reproaching him with heathenism, and their asser- 
tion that he was not a true poet. None of the caricatures and 
exaggerated descriptions of liis gait, and personal appearance, 
cleave to the mind. As often as " The Robbers " is given on 
the stage, every youtli present is a censor, but the house is 
invariably crowded. The romantic school criticised his works ; 
indeed Scliiller himself, like Lcssing, sometimes doubted 
whether he were a heaven-bom poet. Goethe, however, 
nobly took up his cause, and said in his godlike wrath, " I 
fearlessly assert that Schiller is not only a poet, but a very 
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great poet, though modem potentates and dictators affect to 
say that lie has no genius." Posterity has amply confirmed 
Goethe's verdict, and it granted, and still grants to him, what 
life only partly bestowed. 

In the midst of such universal harmony of opinion, Schil- 
ler's biographer has a noble but arduous task. If he do not 
feel assured that every shadow in his picture only serves to 
enhance the lights, let him throw aside his pencil. If he do 
not strive to comprehend all the elevated qualities of his hero, 
before resolving to blame one of his faults, then his labour 
must be vain. Yet, perhaps, the life of no poet is more at- 
tractive to delineate. The thorough knowledge of a powerful 
individuality is always interesting ; but Schiller's life cannot 
be written, without his biographer being conscious of a great 
practical aim. 

I do not participate in the depression of the age. I would 
not consider myself worthy to depict the heroic course of the 
most inspired of all poets, if the gloomy bias of the present 
caused me to despond with regard to the future. To inspire 
faith in the reader, to rescue youth from a miserable Epigonaid 
despair, to hold forth a crown to those who strive, to be an 
excitement to the languid, a spiu* to the indolent, a support to 
the feeble, a friend to the believing, and a leader to the com- 
batant for truth and right, no life is so well adapted as that of 
Schiller. 

This life is also full of dramatic charm, rich in remarkable 

events, fruitful in glimpses of the progress and aspirations of 

a previous century; enlivened by amusing traits, glowing 

with the noble jiarts played by distinguished contemporaries, 

it appeals to every heart with the voice of friendship and of 

love. It is affecting from the sorrows of our hero, and still 

more so from his joys. The tear we shed for the memory of 

the noble-minded man disposes our hearts, when the happy 

result arrives, once more to open the fountain of pity. 
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One peculiarity causes Schiller's life to be more popular 
than that of Goethe. Goethe was a wondrous child, bom in 
the lap of luxury^ a deep gulf separates the mass of readers 
from him. The Goddess of Fortune takes him in her arms, and 
bears him smiling to the steps of a throne, binding him fast 
there with flowery chains. He unfolds his inmost thoughts in 
" Poetry and Truth." He developes the impulses of a noble 
nature. " See ! I belong to your race — I also am a man I " 
But the great poet scarcely wins our belief, for when a boy he 
wrote a romance in seven languages I 

Schiller was a normal child ; normal in the sense in which 
the greater proportion of the German people are reared, in 
poor circumstances, laborious, and under strict discipline ; nor- 
mal, in the sense that many in spite of these obstacles make 
their way in the world bravely, though privation has been 
their nurse, and hard poverty their teacher. Thence comes 
Rich a clear ringing sound of leadership, the " Follow me ! " in 
Schiller's life. He struggles upwards from the most himible 
origin ; he meditates ambitious schemes under the pressure of 
military discipline. His heart, imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit of an ignominious period, finds a safety valve in " The 
Robbers," and at the giant cry of this turbulent nature, the 
people with one accord exclaim, '^ Behold our leader I " and 
call on his name, and see him with delight striding on in frt>nt 
of them, firm and steadfast, with the standard of freedom in 
his grasp, till the lowly son of the ex-army-surgeon stands on 
an equality with the courtly Goethe, and his muse rivals that 
of the noble poet. Perhaps no man living ever moulded him- 
self so entirely as Schiller, and few have remained so true to 
their purpose. Eventually he could do what he chose, and 
he chose to do what he could — the highest pinnacle of 
human power. 
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CHAP. n. 



BIBTH. 



Schiller's Ancettore. — Life of the Father. — His Marriagv.— Remarkable 
circiunstanoes of SchiUer'a Birth. — Constellation of the Period. — Charac- 
teristics of Schiller's ParantiL 

The pedigree of onr great poet is to be found in Protestant 
church registers; their yellow leaves must be unclosed to 
note the grandfiither of this renowned man. Gustav Schwab 
has taken the trouble to trace 8chiller*s ancestors back to the 
serenteenth century. They were honest village bakers. His 
paternal grand&ther, Johannes Schiller, carried on this trade 
in the populous village of Bittenfeld, close to Waiblingen in 
WUrtemberg. He was bailiff, and his &ther assessor ; both were 
highly respected by their neighbours. Johannes Schiller 
died in 1733 ; too soon for his son Johann Kaspar ; bequeath- 
ing to his boy, only ten years old, the hard task to make his 
own way in the world, which he did so bravely that he is 
worthy of the honour of being called the &ther of Schiller. 

For several previous generations one baker had followed 
another in the fiunily. With Johann Kaspar the rule of an 
inherited calling ceased, and the orphan boy was apprenticed 
to a surgeon. The most important avocations of a village 
medical man of that day were tooth-drawing, shaving, and 
blood-letting. It seems that these occupations did not satisfy 
Johann Kaspar. * 

His authorship in later years, and the clever and flowing 
versification of a prayer composed by him, which is still 
extant, testify that his mind was directed to higher objects. 

War, that great lotteiy for restless souls, tempted him to 
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join the army. After bis surgical apprenticeship was over, 
he went, a youth of two and twenty, to the Netherlands, 
during the Austrian war of succession, and was attached to 
a Bavarian regiment of hussars as surgeon, in 1745. Three 
years after this period, another Johann Kaspar, Goethe^s 
&ther, established his opulent household in Frankfort. 

If moral qualities be inherited, we have to thank the 
unremitting energies and Protean powers of Schiller's &ther 
for similar virtues in his son. It is also singular that Johannes 
Kaspar was the architect of his own fortunes. As there were 
few wounds to heal in the field, he succeeded in being 
appointed a non-commissioned officer, and frequently accom- 
panied detachments sent on active service, but the peace of 
Aix crossed his plans, and obliged him to return home. He 
took with him his Hungarian saddle and bridle, and his 
imiform of dun-coloured cloth, and hung them up on his 
return to Marbach, as trophies of his warlike deeds. 

Struggles in the field being now at an end, he resolved to 
encounter those of a domestic life. In 1749 he brought home 
as his wife, Elizabeth Kodweiss, daughter of George Kodweiss, 
inspector of forests, and landlord of the Lion Inn. We have 
still extant, for our benefit, a catalogue of the '^ goods and 
chattels** belonging to the dowry of the young couple. A 
small cabinet picture of old times ; a graphic description of 
costume, which I cannot resist asking my readers to glance 
at with me, especially as the childish eyes of Friedrich 
Schiller must often have rested on these very objects. 

To begin with the bride. Under the heading " Ready 
Money*' stands a simple zero. But we may figure her to 
ourselves in a " black velvet cap with silver lace," or in a 
*' blue ditto with gold lace," or in a '^ black damask with 
gold," and four other caps. Moreover she possessed *' a 
necklace of pearls and garnets," *' a ditto with three rows of 
garnets," also one of agates and mother-of-pearl;" '^ a black 
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cloth dress, a ditto of thick crape, and one silk gown." Seve- 
ral shawls, and a thick wadded coverlet, attest that they were 
not devoid of articles of luxury ; while the slender provision 
of only " four pairs of white cotton stockings, and one ditto of 
woollen for winter," may appear rather a small stock of these 
useful articles to my female readers. The dowry is well 
provided with bedding and linen. The articles of furniture 
are as follows : — " One handsome bedstead and canopy, one 
good double chest of drawers, one older ditto, one dressing 
table, one strong ditto of hard wood, two ditto chairs, one 
rocking cradle and nursing chair " (to be provided hereafter). 
" Two well stuffed arm-chairs" with cushions, which conclude 
the inventory, seem to be the only articles that procure much 
comfort. The young wife was also endowed with a piece of 
arable land and a garden — her portion being estimated at 
385 florins 40 kreuzers. 

It impresses us with a favourable opinion of the bridegroom 
to find, that he can set in array against such imposing means, 
200 gulden " hard cash." He stands before us as large as 
life, in his " entirely new steel-coloured cloth coat, a walking 
stick inlaid with silver, a present from his mother ; a three- 
cornered laced hat, silk stockings, and frilled shirt of Dutch 
linen." He also possessed a case of surgical instruments, and 
" stock in hand," that is, drugs, consisting of " burnt waters, 
tinctures, spirits, roots, herbs, and other species," valued 
at seven florins thirty kreuzers. He had six books of his 
own to read on week days, and a seventh for Sundays, " a 
WUrtemberg psalm book." We shall shortly learn that he 
was quite as well versed in this book as in the others. The 
youthful bridegroom, however, was by no means yet in haven. 
Amongst his stock are named ^*a Himgarian saddle, bridle, 
and accoutrements," which portended little good for the 
" rocking cradle and nursing chair " when provided. 

In the course of time Johann Schiller found that he could 
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not exist on the froits of his profession, especiallj when, after 
the kpse of eight years, there was for the first time a prospect 
of the " rocking cradle " being required. He looked out for 
help betimes, it came at last in a rugged form, stretching out 
to him an iron hand from a war-horse. Frederick the Great was 
preparing for his third struggle to maintain Prussians honour, 
and as Karl Eugen, Duke of WUrtemberg, took part against 
Prussia in this war, Schiller seized this opportunity to seek 
employment in the army. He was appointed £nsign and 
Adjutant in Prince Louis' regiment. It must indeed have 
been a sorrowful parting when the husband quitted his wife 
to join his regiment. He also left behind him a Little daughter, 
bom on the 4th of September 1757. The division of the 
Austrian army to which his corps belonged, marched to 
Bohemia, where it suffered severe losses by an infectious dis- 
order. Schiller not only preserved his own health by 
moderation and exercise, but as there were few surgeons he 
attended the sick zealously ; indeed he not unfi-equently sup- 
plied the place of a clergyman in the services of the Church, 
by reading prayers and leading hymns. These occupations 
portray a man very different from the morose being which a 
cynical contemporary * describes him to be. Johann Schiller's 
merits seem to have been appreciated, as we find him in the 
autunm of 1759 appointed lieutenant in the Romanischen 
In&ntiy. 

Karoline von Wolzogen relates that he employed every 
moment of leisure, in repairing, by his own unassisted industry, 
the state of ignorance to which tmfiivourable circumstances had 
condemned him. What a happy meeting it must have been, 
when the husband, during winter quarters, visited his lonely 
wife, who, supported by him, resided with her parents at 
Marbach 1 His profession did not often grant him this grati- 
fication, otherwise Frau Schiller would scarcely have under- 
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taken a joumej, in 1759, to the spot where the regiment wafl 
encamped for the tiBual autumn manoeurres ; for she was at that 
time expecting the birth of another child, and the worthy 
Lieutenant must have been in no small embarrassment, when 
his wife was surprised in his tent by symptoms which made 
her hurry back to Marbach, and there, in a house in the 
market-place belonging to M. Scholkopf, her son Friedrich 
was bom. Future biographers were in after days to dispute 
whether the boy were bom on the 10th or the 11th of Novem- 
ber. We leave them to their strife, while we stand full of 
reverence beside the cradle of the poet. 

Our hero knocked at the door of life amid war and tumidt, 
and narrowly escaped being bom in a tent or on the journey. 
Piously brought up by his solitary mother, in humble faith 
and trust in God, his soid was destined to no common calling. 
If it be true that the spirit influences the body, who must 
not avow that his first entrance into life, accords admirably 
with the pure ideal and lofly aspirations of the poet? 

We know not what planet presided in the heavens over his 
birth, but on earth the devout and aspiring prayer of a father 
welcomed him, and the invisible constellation of the period, 
concealing within its mysterious circles, the good and evil 
aspects of celebrated men. 

On one aide, the position of the. literary world is pro- 
pitious to a great poet. In 1759, Lessing at the age of thirty 
begins his ^^ Letters on Literature,'* demolishes Gottsched's 
style, and writes the first German drama in the style of natiu*e; 
his Philotas. Wieland is zealously occupied with Shakspeare. 
Klopstock's '* Messiah,*' the first cantos of which appeared 
in 1748, begins to lose its vigour under the influence of 
a Danish pension. Kant, in early manhood, is preparing his 
system of philosophy, well calculated to enrich, rather than to 
impoverish, the poetical nature of man. Eckhof, the father of 
German dramatic art, finds in Lessing his firiend and his poet. 
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Iffland is recently bom. Groethe is ten years old, busily 
engaged in studying the French drama in a German free city. 
There is just enough done, and enough lefl to do. 

The aspect of politics is not so encouraging to a German 
poet. Frederick the Great's portrait hangs in the cottages even 
of his enemies ; thus the bard is not deficient in a hero. At 
Kimersdorf, in 1759, the noble poet Komer loses his life in 
battle, fighting for this same hero against his German brethren. 

The German kingdom is precisely in the position of an in- 
ciutible patient, whose speedy release is prayed for, both by 
himself and his friends, as a blessing frx)m above. 

The great basis of poetical appreciation — unity of feeling, 
is stiU less prevalent in the sphere of religion. In 1759, 
Pombal gives the signal for the expulsion of the Jesuits, and 
Frederick the Great responds to the call. The mighty and 
the noble surpass each other in' the spirit of illuminism. 

Fortunately one adjunct is still left by which spiritual life in 
Germany has ever been renovated and cherished — upright 
God-fearing families in the mass of the people. 

It is weU worth while to ascertain closely how those parents 
were constituted who brought up a Schiller. During the 
first four y tors of his life his mother was his sole nurse, his 
&ther being in the field. She was by no means the fantastic 
poetical mother described by Schwab and others. She was 
something better. There are women with such genuine 
goodness of heart in their countenance, and so much feminine 
sweetness, that a conviction of their worth is instantly im- 
pressed on the mind. According to the best testimony, Schil- 
ler's mother belonged to this class. Scharfienstein, a youth- 
ful friend of our poet's, says " she was the very image of her 
son, only that her charming countenance was mild and femi- 
nine. Never have I known a better mother's heart, nor a 
more admirable, domestic, womanly woman." Her portrait, 
according to Streicher's description, is as follows : '^ This noble- 
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Bouled woman, was tall, slender, and weU formed ; her £dr 
hair, with a tinge of red ; her eyes rather weak ; her face 
animated bj deep feeling and warm sensibility ; her loflj fore- 
head denoting a person of thought and ability/* Others dis- 
pute her being tall, but without a foot-rule tall and short 
are only relative terms. She had six children, two of whom 
died soon after their birth. She was not only an affectionate 
wife and mother, but what is perhaps still more commendable 
an admirable daughter. Her parents lost their entire pro- 
perty by a terrific inundation ; and the former prosperous 
inspector of forests was thankful to obtain the situation of 
porter at the Marbach Gate, and to live henceforth in a poor 
small house situated on the ramparts. 

" What has not our excellent mother done for her parents ? 
and how well she deserves the same love from us !" writes 
Friedrich Schiller to his sister in later years. The good, 
kind daughter makes, as we shall see, long journeys on foot to 
visit her father and mother, afler the Schillers quitted Mar- 
bach. Iler own household was so embarrassed, from the 
smallness of her husband's salary, that the most rigid economy 
was recjuisite to keep the family in respectability, and to have 
the children instructed in what was absolutely necessary. Is 
it to be wondered at that, in such a predicament, the mother 
should be "a prey to care and anxiety ? If she no longer 
finds them in one direction, she never rests till she finds them 
in another ;*' thus Avrote the fugitive son to his sister. He 
indeed took means subsequently to prevent his mother from 
requiring to search out cares and troubles ; but, notwith- 
standing her apprehensive nature, she was so intrepid, tliat 
he made her the confidante of his flight, nor did she obstruct 
his path by her womanly grief. She loved good books, espe- 
cially the poems of Utz and Gellert, and like a true woman 
had at her command a simple yet expressive flow of language. 

Goethe inherited lils stature from his father, and from his 
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mother the '^ lore of romancing/* With Schiller it appears 
to have been exactlj the reverse. Like Kant, he resembles 
his mother in looks, and his &ther in restless energy and 
powerful impulses. The few strokes yet wanting to com- 
plete the Other's portrait, I add here. '^ In person he was not 
tall, but his figure well formed." His high arched forehead 
was very intellectual, and bright eyes animated a face ex- 
pressive of a shrewd, active, and cautious disposition. The 
vigour of this singular and energetic man, even apart from 
his own profession, was truly astonishing. His spirit was 
never at rest. He wrote treatises on a vast variety of subjects. 

How truly heartfelt his piety was, may be seen from a 
passage in one of these treatises: — " Great Lord of the imi verse I 
I fervently prayed to Thee at the birth of my eldest son, that 
Thou wouldst compensate to him, in strength of mind, what 
from want of instruction I was imable to supply, and Thou 
hast heard my prayer !" 

His thoughts were 8tead£istly fixed on the practical ; his 
&vourite study was botany, and eventually he was appointed 
overseer of the shrubberies and plantations at the ^^ Solitude,*' 
where it is said he by degrees planted 60,000 trees. He 
wrote a work " On the Culture of Trees," which went through 
a second edition. The Duke, who promoted him to the rank 
of Captain, valued him very highly. He was absolute master 
of his own household, and his letters to his son, though mild 
and gentle, still indicate the &ther who thoroughly knows 
his rights, as well as his duties. On one point he proved 
himself truly magnanimoiis, and worthy of admiration, — he 
showed no harsh opposition to the stormy career of his son. 
His reward was, that to a green old age he could follow that 
gon*s soaring flight with the purest joy. He was himself a 
poet, and could appreciate the poetry of his Friedrich. I 
cannot resist quoting some of the principal passages in the 
« Morning Prayer " composed by him. It was fi^und among 
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his wife's papers with the following words in her writing : 
" Your father composed this prayer, and repeated it every 
morning." I cannot comprehend Hoffnaeister thinking it 
" deficient in taste," nor Gnstav Schwab asserting of a 
man who can pray thus ^^ that he participated somewhat in 
the bold freethinking of the day." 

** Israel's faithful Watchman f In honour be adored I 

I lift my Toice aload in praise, that Heaven and Earth may bear. 
Angelsi and men, and living things I — ye all praise God the Lord ; — 
Holy, Holy, Holy is be ! — Let the sound go far and near. 

** Just God I — if by deserts alone— Thoa didst Thy justice mete ; 
If day by day — all tenderly — my tins were not forborne ;— 
The doom of wrathful righteousness had left the Judgment-seat, 
And cast me prostrate in the dust, accursbd and forlorn. 

** May Thy long-suffering mercy lead to healing sorrow now I 
Now is the time appointed ; — yow is the victor's goal ; — 
The momtnts may be numbered, which Thy wise decrees allow ; — 
The lingering of a pulse-beat may mean a forfeit souL 

** Vouchsafe, that with repentance, I weary not firom toil ; — 

Nor be like hypocrite who saith — * I fear,' — and standeih still ;— > 
Let this spirit and this flesh of mine from wickedness recoil ; 
Let the bud of new afiKiCtions bloom, and bear without a chill. 

** And yet, alas! — how grievously my single strength doth fail, — 
A strength that only serves to bring its feebleness to light : 

I strive in prayer to Thee, my God« — I weep,— withoat avail ; 
I wrestle in my agony for favour in Thy sight ;— 

Bat thoughts are ever wandering, and snares are ever laid ; 

And the flood of sin o'erwhelms and drowns the bulwark I have made. 

** Shall I therefore cease from struggling, — shall I therefore wed despair? 
Shall prayer and praise be silent^^and complaint alone arise ? 
No I — I will battle onwards ; — ^for the Lord of Hosts is there 
To help His servant oo the path well-pleasing in His eyes. 

'* Vouchsafe, that firom that path of truth, Thy servant shall not stray ; 
Give me on earth my daily bread, as Thine accepted guest; 
All that I have and hold is Thine, — to give or take away } 
Grant that my days be days of peace, and my departure Uett ! " 
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CHAP. III. 



A CHILD LIKE OTHEBS. 



Schiller's Birthday. —Home. — Change of Residence. — No Symptoms of 
future Greatness. — Lorch. — First Instruction. — Early Traits of Charac- 
ter. — The Family settle in Lndwigsburg. 

JoHANN Christoph Friedrich Schiller was bom at Marbach 
on the 10th of November 1759 ; on this day we also cele- 
brate the birth of Luther and Schamhost.* The names of 
Christoph Friedrich he received from his distinguished god- 
&ther, Colonel- Commandant of the regiment in which his 
Either served — Christoph Friedrich von Gabelenz. The name 
of Johann, which was also borne by his father, he probably 
owed to another godfather, Johann Friedrich Schiller, who 
has been sometimes mistaken for the poet's brother. He was 
a relative of the fiimily, half adventurer, half diplomatist. In 
1784, he had a printing-office in Mayence. How far these 
gentlemen took charge of their godson is not known, but his 
good genius conferred on him one precious gifl — the privi- 

* This noble triad was nearly rent asunder. G. Schwab extracted the 
date of Schiller's birth, according to the registry of his baptism, in which 
the 11th of November is stated as the day of his birth. The fact that both 
Schiller and his family always celebrated the 10th of November, threw 
doubts on the correctness of the registry ; indeed, baptismal certificates usu- 
ally referred only to the day of baptism, which was directed to take place 
the day after the birth of a child ; but what finally sets aside all doubt, is a 
document hitherto unknown to all Schiller's biographers, written by 
Schiller's father with his own hand, dated, *«The Solitude," 17th May, 
1789, -Cmrriemlmm vita meuM,** with an extract of the date of each child's 
birth. According to this, Schiller was bom on the 10th of November 1759, 
other dates with regard to his childhood are also rectified by this record. — 
Wemarisches Jahrhmeh, voL vL page 221. 
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lege of growing to manhood amid the rich nature of Southern 
Germany. The child^s first glances fell on glittering clusters 
of grapes, on hills and valleys, and on the lovely Neckar. 
Though man's spirit of independence may lead him to deny 
that outward circumstances influence the character, it is cer- 
tainly by no means imimportant to my sesthetic conceptions, 
whether, for example, the source of my ideas be connected 
with the energetic foaming stream which leaps forth from the 
rocky precipice, encircled with verdant brushwood, or with 
the lazy silvery rill, which slowly trickles through the sylvan 
forests of northern plains. In Swabia, the ear drinks in a 
luxuriance of melodious national airs, the imagination is 
attuned by the chaims of nature and romantic traditions, and 
every tenth man is a poet. 

To a native of Northern Germany, a new world is deve- 
loped, when he for the first time visits the sweet South. He 
finds that an isolated individual is here more closely con- 
nected even by language with the people, and that a variety 
of popular legends, forms, and rhythms are in this land fi-eely 
offered to a poet, which the North-German must work out for 
himself. 

That this gift is accompanied by allimng shades, in which 
indolence is tempted quietly to repose, is not to be denied. 
Schiller, on one occasion, alludes with satisfaction to being 
** un-Swabianised." It was the great aim of his peculiarly 
powerful mind, wholly to fly from these shades ; nevertheless 
be knew well what he owed to his home, and in the course 
of our narrative we shall find what it was to the boy. 

He was delicate from his earliest childhood, and the mala- 
dies incident to that age were very severe on his tender frame, 
occasionally he suffered from convulsions, which however 
his good constitution eventually overcame. He was four years 
old, when his fiither was finally restored to his &mily by the 
Peace of Hubertsbuig. 'Little Fritz had now opportunities 
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enough to obserye new objects, for the Other's ganison was 
quartered first at Ludwigsburg, and then at Cannstadt. The boy 
had arrived at an age when gifted children are poets, orators, 
and actors in their own childish &shion. Fritz would always 
hurry from his merriest games, to hear his father's morning 
and evening &mily prayers; he loved above all to listen to the 
Bible read aloud. An elder sister grew up with him, Christo- 
phine, a genuine Antigone, active-minded, and full of admira- 
tion and self-sacrifice for her brother. Our young genius im- 
consciously acquired his first disciple in her. She writes, *^ It 
was touching to see the expression of devotion on his sweet 
young fitce, — his bright blue eyes looking up to heaven, his 
light yeUow hair encircling his pure white forehead, and his 
little hands devoutly clasped, gave him the aspect of an angel.'' 
Still more pleasing and impressive is another scene. When 
the mother went to visit her parents on Sundays, with her 
children, it was her custom as they went along, to expound to 
them the chapter of the gospel which was to be read that day 
in church. **Once," says Christophine, "as we were ac- 
companying our mother, to our grandfiiUier's, she took the 
path over the hill from Ludwigsburg to Marbach. It was a 
fine Easter Monday, and our mother on the way told us of 
the two disciples who, on their pilgrimage to Emmaus, were 
joined by our Blessed Lord. Her words and her story became 
every moment more inspired, and when we reached the 
aommit of the hill we were so deeply affected, that we 
knelt down and prayed fervently. This mount was our 
Tabor." 

A change of residence &voiu'ed the development of the 
seeds, implanted by the pious and heartfelt convictions of the 
mother. 

In 1765, the Duke of WUrtemberg transferred the father^ 
with the rank of Captain, to the Swabian GmUnd, giving him 
permission to live in the village of Lorch, near the boimdary. 
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The Schiller ^mily met with the kindest reception from the 
inhabitants of that place. How well the boy was now cared 
fi)r I his love of knowledge and his susceptible heart ! Here, 
in the pastor of the parish, he acquired his first tutor, and in 
the son, his earliest friend. While the latter attracted him by 
his gentle nature, and improved him by his good example, tlie 
stately, grave, and dignified teacher made an impression on 
him of a deeper kind. Magister Philipp Moser was a worthy 
but stem man. He looked sharply ailer the young people in 
his ptariah and their mode of life, and according to the measm*e 
of their trespasses meted out his punishments, that is, fined 
them heavily. Being a friend of the Schiller family, he 
allowed little Fritz to share his son's studies. In his sixth 
year he begun to teach him Latin, and in his seventh Greek. 

The durable impression this excellent man made on Schiller 
is proved, by his giving the name of Moser, to the wortliy 
ecclesiastic in " The Robbers," in honour of the memory of 
his beloved tutor. 

What could be more natiu^l than that his fondest boyish 
dream should be one day to become a Moser, zealously attending 
church and school, and occasionally amusing himself by playing 
the part of the preacher he aspired at some future period to be 
in reality ? In the inn of " The Sun," where his parents 
lodged, he sometimes made them " dress him up in a black 
apron and clerical bands ; he then mounted on a chair, and 
began to preach, looking very grave and serious : those pre- 
sent must all listen ; and if any one laughed, he was displeased 
and ran away, hiding himself for a long time. Tliese boyish 
homilies were clear and properly divided, well garnished witli 
passages fi'om Scripture, — in fact, a very fair imitation of 
reaUty." 

But little Fritz was very far from being a saint ; and for 
the consolation of rising genius we may mention that, in sj^ite 
of his love of preaching, he not unfrequently played truant 
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from school. Christophine and also his mother were often 
his accomplices. Such aberrations £rom strict discipline were 
carefully concealed from the stem father ; but the stratagems 
necessary for this purpose only made them doubly tempting 
to the children. 

And what was it that enticed his youthful heart to such 
misdeeds? The veiy same that has so oflen allured grey- 
haired wisdom, — the mighty magic of the hills, the running 
streams, the sylvan recesses of the woods resounding with the 
songs of birds, the shady pines, the lofly oaks, the cooing of 
the ring-dove I 

** Ah I how ye flit before my fancy's eye, 
Ye dreams of childhood's years 1 
Each fairy footstep gliding by, — 
A page of smiles and tears, — 
Discoursing boyhood's joys and fears." 

Thus in after days sung one who at that time played as a 
little boy with Schiller — ^the poet Couz, 

Let us go with him to school, and take a nearer view of 
the coimtry roimd Lorch. 

We find ourselves in a secluded valley. The river Rcms 
winds through meadows and past gloomy hills covered with 
dusky pines, whence ancient cloisters look sternly down from 
their elevated summits. Beside these smaller hills and decli- 
vities, the lofty cone-shaped Staufien majestically rises aloft 
from the plain, ascending high into the air in all its rugged 
grandeur. Towards the south-east, the picturesque chain of 
the Rechberg mountains, projects in close vicinity to the 
Staufien. In all oUier directions the prospect over those rich 
regions is almost imlimited, with their fruitful fields, meadows, 
and forests. 

The giant Alps can plainly be discerned in the distance, 
and a misty line designates the Black Forest. 

Such was the feiry world on which the eyes of the children 
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daily rested. Best of all, they loved to go with their father 
to the spot where the memoiies of a past age, and pious usages, 
impressed their young minds with a holy awe. They ascended 
the adjacent " Hill of Calvary," near Gmtind ; the path led 
past the " Stations of Suffering." Painted wooden images at 
each of these represented in vivid reality the history of Our 
Blessed Saviour, till crowned by the Crucifixion on the sum- 
mit of the hill. These emblems, however, were typical of 
a feith which was not their own. 

If the moral grandeur of the sublime sufferer oppressed 
and moved the heart, the adjacent cloister of Lorch had also 
a voice of its own, inaudible perhaps to the wisdom of the 
wise, but distinctly heard by the excited soul of the boy. 
In that cloister repose the remains of one of the mighty of 
the earth. Here lies buried the founder of the power of the 
Hohenstauffen dynasty, the root of a long race of stately 
Emperors. The father could name them all, and, urged by 
the restless questions of the boy, he would relate their deeds 
till the tragical fall of the much loved Conradin closed the 
narrative. The ancient spreading lime-tree before the 
cloister, which had survived many generations of men, pos- 
sibly received the deep sighs of the excited boy, and no 
doubt rustled its leaves in sympathy. 

The forms of the Middle Ages, attracted him even in their 
misty distance, decked in helmet and armour, with ermine 
and crown. Many a crumbling tower, and walled fortress, 
spoke of the peasant struggles and the Thirty Years' War. 
The legends, too, of his home — that true gold of the 
German mountains — were freely extracted from the deep 
mines of the hearts of the people. The mighty present was 
represented by scenes from the Seven Years' War, which the 
father, as an eye-witness, could grapliically describe, illus- 
trating their reality by the imiform he wore, when he took 
his boy with him to the military exeixises. The foresters of 
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die woody regions around were also visited in their rural 
seclusion — an Elysium in the eyes of eveiy boy. This 
Tariety of objects furnished the youthful imagination with 
ample food for meditation, in the retirement of his paternal 
home. 

This home was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of love 
and the fear of God, and that ^stem of order and frugality, 
which, according to Streicher, was universal at that time 
among the people of Wurtemberg. The children, excepting 
the deviations from scholastic discipline to which we have 
already alluded, were always truthful, conscientious, and 
obedient. One failing Friedrich decidedly had. He was 
seized with an actual passion forgiving away everything — 
his books, his clothes, even the coverlet of his bed. On one 
occasion, the &ther remarks that the shoes of the boy are 
fastened with ribbons. He calls him to account, and Fritz 
replies, " I gave my buckles to a jpoor lad, who is only to 
wear them on Simdays. I have another pair for Sundays." 
The &ther, touched by Friedrich's kindly feeling, does not 
punish him this time ; but the case was not always so venial. 
Giving away his school-books was viewed with less in- 
dulgence. The punishment which threatened her brother 
developed the amiable character of his sister; ^^r Cliristo- 
phine, who had also a mania for making presents, but a still 
greater love for her brother, acknowledged herself his accom- 
plice, and endured hard words and chastisements for him, and 
with him. In such dilemmas they always preferred placing 
themselves under the gentle jurisdiction of their mother. 

Moreover, Schiller's &ther could not really af!brd to be so 
lavish at this time, for his whole soul revolted against the 
recruiting system and its profits. He was deeply interested 
in the study of agriculture, and wrote a work on the subject*, 

* Treatise on Husbandry in the Dukedom of WUrtemberg, written hy an 
Officer in the Wurtemberg Service. 4 volumes. Stuttgart, 1767— 1769. 
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which probably suggested the first idea of authorship to his 
boy. But these laudable occupations produced no money, 
and, though a Captain in rank, he had received no pay for 
three years. He lived on his small means, assisted, it is said, 
by the kindness of some relations. Fresh cares now assailed 
him, though presenting themselves in the garb of joy. 

In January 1766, Friedrich's second sister Luise was bom. 
These combined circumstances induced the &ther to present 
an urgent memorial to the Duke, stating his inability longer 
to maintain his situation in respectability fh>m want of means. 
His resignation was accepted, and in 1766 he was transferred 
to Ludwigsburg, and his arrears of pay made up. 

The boy now takes leave of Lorch and of the golden days 
of his childhood. Friedrich is in his seventh year, and by 
no means the reckless child false reports have represented him 
to be. The anecdote of his climbing on a roof in a thunder- 
storm to '* take a peep into the arsenal of creation ^^ is entirely 
fiibulous. 
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CHAP. IV. 



CHURCH AKD SCHOOL. 



The Latin School. — The Land Examination. — Severe Discipline. — First 
poetical Emotions. — Visit to the Theatre. — Industry at School. — Latin 
Verse. — Schiller's first German Poems. 



The scene changes as often in this narrative as in an historical 
drama. From the retirement of the hills we follow our hero 
to a noisy capital, but this restless dramatic aspect is not 
merely on the sui*iace of Schiller's life. 

Young Goethe has from his youth upwards an inner centre, 
fix,m which, in an ever-increasing periphery, he can dispose 
and arrange all objects and persons. The great question of 
boyhood, what to become? does not trouble him. He is a poet, 
and as a poet he regulates his life. Schiller is incessantly in 
a periphery — ^making a pilgrimage round the wide circle of a 
gun, still veiled to his eyes ; he is the sport of circumstances. 

He wishes to be a theologian, a jurist, an actor — ^he becomes 
a surgeon, an historian, and a philosopher. Afler a certain 
lapse of time he reaches his centre— dramatic poetry. A pas- 
sionate devotion to friends and teachers, distinguishes him even 
in early youth. The epic poet may exist without it, but it is 
the life-blood of dramatic genius. 

The boy foimd his childish ideal of perfection realised in 
Pastor Moser, and wished to be a pastor himself. His mother, 
like every mother, was rejoiced at his choice ; and his father 
did not oppose it, because the position is highly esteemed in 
WUrtemberg, where many of the Pastorates are not only 
honourable, but profitable. 
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To prepare liimself for this profession, Friedrich was obliged 
to go through a regular course of Latin. Those who wished 
to study theology entered the Cloister School in their four- 
teenth year, afler passing several yearly examinations before 
the Consistorium of the " land examinators." 

Thus Schiller entered the Latin school at Ludwigsburg, 
which did not bear its name in vain. Nothing but Latin was 
taught in the lowest class. On Fridays alone they abstained 
from the rich food of this study, to partake of the meagre fare 
of their mother tongue. There was no lack of religious in- 
struction. Every lesson was preceded by prayer, and on 
Sundays there was catechising in church. 

The new year's wish of little Friedrich, written both in 
German and Latin, is still extant. It consists of the usual 
moral themes in bad verse, and must not be considered his 
first German poem. It is quite as dull and artificial as such 
dictated wishes invariably are. At Easter 1769, his heart 
beat for the first time with the dread of his school examina- 
tion. The high and mighty examiner, Knaus, rector of the 
Stuttgard Gynmasiimi, pronounces him " a hopefiil boy." 

He was soon after transferred to the second class of the 
school, where Latin still reigned supreme ; German, on Fridays 
only, studied solely in pious books and catechisms. The 
teacher used none but gentle words on that particular day, 
but he did not the less sharply observe any delinquents, and 
only awaited the return of more heathenish days, to translate 
this imusual mildness, at the very first trip of the imhappy 
culprit, into Latin blows and severity. 

Schiller had much to compensate him for this severe school 
discipline. He was very studious, and rejoiced in a new and 
much loved friend, little Wilhelm von Hoven. The two lads 
associated the more intimately, from each intending to study 
theology ; both being kept strictly to work by their fiithers, 
and for some time living tmder the same roof. According to 
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Hoven, Schiller was at that time veiy riotous : in the games 
with his comrades, where there was generally wild work, he 
was often the ringleader. The yoimger boys stood in awe of 
the tall lad ; and he imposed on the older ones also, because 
he never was known to betray fear. He teased those who 
opposed him, but without malice. He had a few confidential 
friends among his playmates, and to those few he clung with 
his whole soul, and was all self-sacrifice and fidelity. In 
childhood, he lavished books and buckles ; now, he gave him- 
self away, in the noblest s^ise of the word. In this respect, 
we may say, to the honour of youth, he was a boy by no 
means singula. 

The veiy vocation to which the lad wished to devote his 
life, wore at that time a veiy repulsive aspect. The state of 
the Church in WUrtembeig, was a fidthful type of the appear- 
ances presented by the Protestant world, from the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

This point ia too important for Schiller^s entire develop- 
ment, deficient as we are in any definite or connected pro- 
fession of fiuth by the poet, not to endeavour at least to obtain 
some outlines from the backgroimd of that period. '^ Pastor 
Flattich," relates Hermann Kurtz, '^ was asked in society one 
day, the meaning of* Pietist He answered by another ques- 
tion : ' Sir, what does your dog do if you continually beat 
him?' ^He runs away.' 'And what then?' 'He looks 
out for a better master.' ' Well, Sir, every one maltreats 
the common people : the Duke beats them, the soldiers beat 
them, the foresters beat them, the clergy shout at them ; so 
at last they run away and seek a kinder master. This master 
is Christ, and he who wishes to serve Christ is called a Pietist.' " 
The truth of this answer is undeniable, for the depths of re^ 
ligions life are often closely connected with the oppressions 
and afflictions of worldly life. History furnishes us with ex- 
amples of this fitct The prophets of the Old Testament in 
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the time of oppresRion announced the advent of a Messiah ; 
the Jews and Greeks during the tyranny of Home fled to 
Christ ; Wickliffe, Huss, and Luther led the people to Christ 
from the hard yoke of the second era of the Romish tyranny. 
The £pificopal Church, and Charles I., drove the Puritans to 
Christ. The licentiousness of courts called forth in Germany 
strait-laced, narrow-minded morality ; and the bigotry and set 
forms of the " Lutheran priests," backed by the severity of the 
reigning princes, produced Pietism. 

One of the most subtle and refined of Schiller's youthful 
fiiends describes Pietism thus : — 

" No inconsiderable part of the inhabitants of Wurtemberg 
were dissatisfied with the forms of religion used in churches, 
and therefore established special meetings, to render the out- 
ward and visible man subservient to the inward and spiritual 
voice of conscience, in order to enjoy even here below that 
perfect peace, and foretaste of bliss, which the New Testament 
promises to &ithful believers in a future state ; but it was 
no slothful inward contemplation to which these pious men 
were devoted ; on the contrary, they sought to prove them- 
selves as blameless in word and deed, as they really were in 
thought and feeling. The good results of these quiet and de- 
vout societies on the community at large, were evident from 
the character of the WUrtembcrg people being at that time 
considered a pattern of truth, integrity, industry, and honesty, 
and exceptions were rare indeed. In this country, and among 
Buch men, lived the parents of the poet, and they educated 
their children in these good principles." 

This recalls the scene on Easter Monday, Father Schiller's 
prayer, and his practice of reading aloud the Bible. 

Church affairs in Ludwigsburg were entirely regulated by 
the Special Superintendent Zilling, whom the people named 
" The Lutheran Priest." This man was the son of a baker in 
Ludwigsburg. His own brother, who was his sexton, never 
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dared to offer him his surplice without a profound bow. His 
arrogance was only exceeded by his persecuting spirit. When 
the poet Schubart, who had been his oz^ganist, was imprisoned 
in Hohenasperg, ZiUing prohibited the clei*gyman there 
administering the sacrament to the prisoner, who earnestly 
wished it. A spirit of fear pervaded all his subordinates ; the 
same spirit made our poet quail — fear of the school examin- 
ation, fear of catechising, fear of the darkly veiled future. 

Evil spirits presented themselves to the boy in other shapes. 
The poet Schubart was organist of the church. When 
Zilling^s sermon concluded, and the organ pealed forth, 
Schubart suddenly, to the horror of Zilling, passed from 
sacred music to profane melodies, neither imfelt nor imper- 
ceived by the boy, devoutly studying his hymn book. 

His imagination received a still stronger impulse by 
witnessing the mode of life in the capital itself. He saw for 
the first time, at Ludwigsburg, a theatre. He was indebted 
to a breach between the Prince and his States, for this 
circumstance. The Duke of WUrtembei^, who by his lavish 
expenditure had called forth the loudest complaints and 
threats from his people, and especially from his capital, in 
order to punish the Stuttgarders, transferred his residence 
and pursuits to Ludwigsbuq^, and, to render the pimishment 
more severe, he amused himself there in every possible way. 
If a German Prince of that day wished to do wrong, he 
invariably selected for that purpose a French example. 
Italian operas, French plays, ballets, rope-dancers, and, 
during the carnival, a Venetian masquerade, attended by old 
and young, all in masks, conveiled the small town into a 
Fontainebleau. The operas, especially, were conducted with 
the pomp which this pretentious fevourite of luxurious courts 
demands. Here a world of splendid decorations, and scenery, 
passed before the dazzled eyes of the youth of Ludwigsbiu-g, 
and the well-trained lions and elephants excited a pleasing 
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terror. Splendid processions with horses clattered across the 
stage. The ballets were arranged by Noverre, and danced 
by the celebrated Vestris. Great singers, accompanied by an 
admirable orchestra, completed the magic of the senses. 

That a boy should remain unmoved by these brilliant 
objects was improbable. Schiller represented dramatic scenes 
by figures cut out of paper, employing the talent of his sister 
Christophine to paint not only the sceneiy but his heroes, 
while her brother declaimed the tragic parts ; empty chairs 
representing the audience. He had a feeling like that of 
Eckhof, who, when a child, himg old clothes up before him 
at the same game, impressed with the idea that the dramatic 
art required spectators; but such wild offshoots from the 
young tree were soon to be pruned. 

Friedrich now entered the highest class, where Professor 
Jahn was head teacher. He was an accomplished scholar, 
and in the course of his lectures led his pupils to so many 
branches of knowledge that they made most rapid progress, 
and were better prepared than any from other institutions 
when they entered the Cloister School. In his class Greek 
and Hebrew were taught to theologians. In Latin he read 
Ovid's Tristia, the -^neid, and the Odes of Horace. 

Friedrich Schiller zealously strove to make himself master 
of these new studies; he especially devoted himself to me- 
trics, and distinguished himself in Latin versification ; but 
whether it were that he did not satisfy Jahn's expectations, 
or from whatever cause it might be, a collision soon took 
place between the teacher and Schiller.* 

* Boas' YouthAiI Years, 1 — 62. Gustav Schwab, Hoffmeister, and E. Boas 
state that Schiller's father was transferred to the Solitude in 1770, and that 
the son remained in Ludwigsbarg and boarded with Professor Jahn. The 
letters of Schiller's father, published bj Gustav Schwab, and addressed to 
Col. Seeger, and a bond signed by both parents, dated Ludwigsburg 1778 
and 1774, prove that Schiller's father did not remove to the Solitude in 1770. 
This circumstance renders it very doubtful whether Schiller ever boarded 
with Jahn. The father was not appointed to the Solitude till 1775. 
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The boy was ahy and reserved, and the strangeness and 
peculiarity of his nature b^an now to be perceptible. During 
the hours of recreation, he wandered either alone, or with a 
chosen friend, through the lovely country round Ludwigsburg^ 
and complaints of &te, discussions about the obscure future, 
and plans for the time to come, were poured forth from hia 
oppressed heart. 

Again the new year came round, and the inevitable con- 
gratulatory address, which he wrote in Latin. Again came 
Easter and the indispensable school examination ; again fear 
and terror, but this time a favourable report. 

Jahn was indeed superseded, but the head preceptor, 
Winter, a teacher not a bit less severe, came in his place. 
As Friedrich Schiller surpassed all his school-fellows in the 
fiicility of making Latin verse, the task of welcoming the 
new teacher with a poetical gi'eeting devolved on him. He 
playfully expressed a hope that Winter would produce a 
favourable Spring for the scholars, but this compliment did 
not prevent the worthy but irritable Winter from cudgelling 
the prophet of Spring, on account of some misunderstanding. 
Some days afler, indeed. Winter owned that he had been in 
the wrong, and went to Schiller's father to apologize; he, 
however, knew no tiling of the affair, as his son had made no 
complaint on the subject. The discoloured contusions on his 
back spoke, however, the more plainly. • 

That the Latin poetry of the upper class scholars was a 
mere matter of form, is very evident from the church tyrant 
Zilling being celebrated by him in an enthusiastic ode. It 
was an official expression of thanks for the autumn holidays. 
There is no trace of Schiller ever having been attracted by 
this class of churchmen. He is now to be confirmed. Shortly 
before the time when he is to make his confession of faith 
openly in church, his pious mother sees him loitering listlessly 
down the street. She calls him to her, reproaches him for his 
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indifference, and impressively represents the importance of 
the approaching rite. He retires into solitude, and through 
the Latin rind with which school had encrusted his heart, 
his true feeling wells forth in a German poem. He trusted 
these verses would convince his mother of the existence of 
that piety in his heart which he carefully concealed, both 
from his pastor and his companions, under the garb of indif- 
ference. 

" Have you lost your senses, Fritz ? " 

These were the words by which the &ther hid his 
real sensations when he saw his son^s first poem. The 
nearer the time approached for him to enter the Cloister 
School, the more eager was his zeal. The third examination 
was impending, but the bodily frame of the boy of thirteen 
was enfeebled by quick growth, and his industry impeded, so 
this time the report was less satisfactory. When his health 
was in some degree restored, he himg over his books so unre- 
mittingly, that his teachers themselves recommended him to 
be less studious. His extraordinary progress in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, obtained for him at every examination a double 
A., the sign of highest merit. 

We see in him a very common, but very natural develop- 
ment. The industry of the scholar possessed the right 
instinct, that Vithout close study no mastery in any pursuit 
can be attained ; but his restless striving, his eager fulfilment 
of all that could be accomplished within his limited sphere, 
Boon exceeded these bounds. 

Streams rushed in, floating away the boat of his life which 
he had himself constructed. That he deserted his theological 
calling only proves that it was not his real vocation, however 
much he deceived himself and others in this respect. The 
persons and the circumstances which caused this change in the 
life of our hero, arc now to occupy our attention. 
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CHAPTER I. 



KARL EUOEN, DUKE OF WftRTEMBERG. 

Life and Character of the Duke. -* HU wild Life. — His Amendment 
Establishment of the Military Academy. — Schiller*i Entrance into it. 
His choice of a Profession. 



Two remarkable princes stand at the beginning and at the 
end of Schiller's life. In spite of all the diiference in favour 
of Karl August, they resemble each other in destiny, in des- 
potism, and the age in which they lived. Both were at this 
period young, and in the opinion of Frederick the Great, 
promising Princes ; both received in the bloom of youth the 
lands they were to rule over from their widowed mothers; 
both were educated in a spirit of enlightenment. Gifled 
natures, though with a strong tendency to sensuality, 
*' mighty hunters before the Lord,'' liberal in their dealings 
with their people, appreciating and cherishing talent. 

In one point they were very xmlike. Karl August valiantly 
resisted the Circe of passion ; like Odysseus, he never lost his 
human form. Karl Eugen was vilely transformed ; but re- 
sembled the companions of Odysseus, who, when the spell 
was dissolved, were restored to a nobler shape than before. 
Thus Karl Eugen, after his transformation, appeared once more 
touched by Circe, embellished in proportion to the ignominious 
change he had imdergone. 

Karl Eugen was bom in 1728. His father, Karl Alexander, 
bad been converted to the Catholic &ith. He died suddenly, 
bequeathing to his son, still a minor, a deadly feud between 
the throne and the Land States. The admirable education he 
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had received in Berlin during the regency of his mother, the 
widowed Duchess, under the eye of Frederick the Great, 
seemed to leave no room for apprehension, when, by the inter- 
cession of Frederick, and the intrigues of a certain subtle 
diplomatist at the imperial court, Karl Eugen came to the 
throne at the age of sixteen. 

The testimony of his guardian, Frederick, ''that he was 
capable of governing greater states than the one confided to 
him by Providence," his ward only verified by a philosophical 
pamphlet entitled "Virtue and Vice." 

He stood now on the line of demarcation. The Land 
States considered it necessary to publish a proclamation, pro- 
tecting the evangelical reUgion of the country from the 
Catholic Prince, by a reciprocal bond. 

Religious and lay instruction were equally debarred to the 
youthful philosopher. An intellectual ideal was not powerful 
enough to influence the young Duke to pursue steadily the 
path of virtue, with the tendency to unbridled licentiousness 
which he soon betrayed, or to make him a faithful servant of 
the Lord. The hand he received in marri^e was equally 
inefficient. His young wife was handsome, but arrogant. 
Elarl loved his people ; she despised them. A separation termi- 
nated this imhappy connection. 

From all quarters the evil spirits of corruption stretched 
forth their hands to the Prince, to lead him with assiduous 
obsequiousness into the dark paths of vice. The subtle 
diplomatist at the imperial court was a certain Count Mont- 
martin, who had come to Wiirtemberg soon afl^r Karl Eugen 
ascended the throne. His refined flattery and his servility, 
which did not shrink from the meanest offices, made him 
indispensable as minister to the Prince ; and the actions to 
which Montmartin was ashamed to give the sanction of his 
own name, he deputed to Colonel Riegcr, a passionate and de- 
termined man. The third in this band was Wittleder. He 
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raised himself from the position of a journeyman to be one of 
the directors of the Ecclesiastical Court, and regularly organ- 
ised the sale of offices. He erected a booth on Ludwigsburg, 
where they could be all purchased, from the highest employ- 
ments of the state, down to that of a night watchman, for the 
Duke wanted money — money — everlastingly money. 

He proved that he was capable of ruining (not governing) 
greater states than that confided to him by Providence. Ex- 
travagant fetes of all kinds, operas, ballets, costly progresses, 
and Italian mistresses swallowed up the sums extracted from 
the people. 

The game had been so zealously preserved, that it now 
amoxmted to prodigious herds, entirely destroying the crops 
of the farmers ; and mercenary levies, like those in Hesse, con- 
sumed the sons of the land. For one subsidy alone, Frederick 
of Prussia paid three million livres, and this sum was entirely 
absorbed by the expenses of the royal household. The Land 
States protested ; the capital murmured. The Duke, indignant, 
transferred his residence from Stuttgard to Ludwigsburg. 
When the Seven Years' War broke out, he fought gallantly, but 
in opposition to the better spirit of his youth, bringing 11,000 
men into the field against Frederick the Great. In levying 
these. Colonel Rieger incurred the thousand-fold maledictions 
of the whole country, which were destined to be fulfilled. The 
gloomy spirit of despotism invariably brings suspicion in its 
train. Montmartin first caught the infection, and conveyed 
the poison to the Duke. Towards the end of the Seven Years' 
War, the latter cast his fiivourite minion Rieger into prison 
in one of the Uri fortresses, situated on the finest heights of 
this fruitful land. Rieger languished for many years in the 
castle of Hohentwiel. His creation, that of mercenary levies, 
remained in full force. The portion of power and iniquity 
set free by his disgrace, was shared between Montmartin and 
Wittleder. The public treasury of the country was now en- 
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croached on. New and more productive Bchemes of taxation 
were devised, each of which was an infraction of the law of 
the land. Fresh protestations from the States. Karl replied 
by imprisoning the celebrated professor of law, Moser ; he 
threw him into the prison of Hohentwiel. The bow too tightly 
strung snapped at last I 

The Land States rose en massej and attacked the Duke for- 
mally at law ; but by the mediation of Prussia and other 
countries, a compromise was effected. 

Montmartin and Wittleder were removed, and the consti- 
tution re-established. If Karl had not been in reality weaiy 
of these discreditable transactions, he would have paid little 
heed to the lawsuit; but the storm had raged itself out. 
The reckless mariner, without a rudder, rushed out alone on 
the troubled sea of passion. One last surging wave cast him 
into port. 

The Duke carried off Franziska, the beautiful and intelli- 
gent wife of an old man, the Baron von Leutrura, and made 
her Grafin von Hohenheim ; she made him a better man. We 
shall dwell subsequently on the character of this singular and 
gifled woman. The Duke loved her sincerely, and elevated 
her eventually to the rank of his wife, by a Morganatic mar- 
riage. All the luxury of gold-embroidered uniforms, operas, 
and ballets, was changed into the simple forms of domestic and 
scholastic virtue. The lights in Karl's character began to 
shine forth. He was very forgiving, like all strong-minded 
men. When Moser was released by command of the council, 
the Prince not only acknowledged his innocence, but rein- 
stated him in his office. He entrusted to Rieger the post of 
commandant of the fortress of Asperg. His passion for 
Franziska was the only point which could not safely come in 
collision with his clemency. 

Schubart, who had in a lampoon harshly commented on the 
Duke's connection with her, was enticed, under &lse pretences, 
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within the WUrtemberg boundaiy, and in a way most dis- 
graceful to the Duke, without form of trial or sentence, thrown 
into a long and grievous imprisonment. Above all Karl 
Eugen most profoimdly studied that great task of a ruler, the 
training of the yoimg, and nothing characterises him better 
than his own creation — ^the Military Academy. This institu- 
tion included all the attributes natural to a kind and good 
heart, afier so sudden a transition of feeling, and to the re- 
membrance of his own early studies and military education. 

In 1770 there was erected at Solitude, under the name of 
Military Orphan House, an establishment for the instruction 
of the sons of poor parents, chiefly soldiers' children. Soon, 
however, the plan was extended, and the seminary professed 
to give instructions in music, dancing, and other branches of 
art. The sons of the higher classes, especially those of officers, 
were to be enrolled in the " Military Preparatory School," as 
it was now designated, which was destined to become a more 
comprehensive and higher class of academy. Teachers were 
appointed for geography, history, &c., and among others the 
intellectual Jahn was transferred &om the Latin School at 
Ludwigsbuxig, and at the end of the year 1772 it was raised 
from a preparatory school, to the rank of an academy. To 
secure clever pupils for the ^* Solitude " Karl adopted a sin- 
gular system of recruiting, which proved as efficacious for 
good, as that of the soldiers for fraud and coercion. Schiller's 
fidend Wilhelm von Hoven and his brother, had already 
submitted to this mode of enlistment. It was now Schiller's 
turn. 

It had been customary, from time to time, to inquire from 
the teachers of other schools, which of their scholars had dis- 
tinguished themselves most. This was the case at Ludwigsburg 
also, and Friedrich Schiller was named by all the masters as 
a particularly gifred boy. Immediately the Duke communi- 
cated with Schiller's father, offering to take his son into the 
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Academy, and to educate him at the royal expense, free of all 
cost. 

Great excitement in the £unily — the Bon's theology is in 
danger — the Academy has no Professor for this calling. The 
&ther endeavoured to decline the proffered &your by a candid 
statement of his wishes, which produced so good an effect, that 
the Duke himself declared that the Academy could not fulfil 
these expectations. Not a word more for a long time. Quite 
unexpectedly the Duke a second time expressed to the &ther 
his wish to have his son in his Academy. 

He is to be free to choose his particular branch of study, and 
when he finally leaves the establishment, a much better pro- 
vision is to be secured to him than anything the clerical pro- 
fession could offer. It was, indeed, subsequently privately 
stiptdated by a written obligation, signed by the &ther and 
mother, that the pupil " should devote himself unreservedly 
to the service of the Ducal House of WUrtemberg" — a con- 
dition which eventually proved very oppressive. The fiimily 
and their fiiends saw only too plainly what was to be feared, 
if this second application were not complied with. The son 
too, with a troubled heart, at last yielded, in order to prevent 
all risk to his parents, who had no other income than that de- 
rived from the fiither's appointment ; but all fidthfully relied 
on the Duke's assurances, that an excellent position in the 
royal service, shoidd one day be secured to young Schiller. 
What still further contributed to tranquillise the mother was 
the vicinity of the institution, and the certainty of being able 
to see her son every Simday, as well as the great care bestowed 
on the health of the pupils, and the condescending, almost 
paternal, tenderness of the Duke towards them, by which the 
stem discipline of the school was considerably mitigated. 

The Captain thanked Intendant Seeger in a flounahing 
epistle, to this purport: "When centuries have elapsed, if our 
descendants still bear the impress of wisdom and virtue, will 
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they not have ample cause to be grateful, and to say, 'We owe 
everything to the great Karl.' " 

Why should it occur to the "great K^l" that this enthu- 
siasm was feigned ? He implicitly believed the worthy Cap- 
tain. The boy, now thirteen years of age, selected juris- 
prudence as his profession. Jahn considered him sufficiently 
prepared, but in his report mentioned " handwriting far fix>m 
good." 

" In a short blue jacket and a waistcoat without sleeves, 
fifteen Latin books, and a stock of cash consisting of forty 
kreuzers," Friedrich Schiller repaired to his new destination. 
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Schiller's artutic Dedication on the Altar of the Time, — His Epic Poem.— 
Klopstock. — " Ugolino." — Schiller's first Drama. —The Royal Benefactor. 
— Schiller's Connection with him. — Schiller's Self-censnre. — His Ex- 
terior. 

Botanists, with a view of obtaining the distinctive character- 
istics of plants, place them in their herbarium in full bloom. 
We shall imitate them, and delay delineating this singular 
educational plant of the Duke's until it attains full perfection, 
and then describe it in minute detail. When Schiller entered 
the Academy, on the 17th of January 1778, it was constructed 
on military principles, but not on the grand scale to which it 
was afterwards extended. 

The studious pupil of the Latin school soon became a pro- 
ficient in that language, and also gained the first prize in 
Greek, by an exposition of -^sop's fables. lie made little 
progress in history, geography, or moral philosophy. Delicacy 
of health affected his mental powers, and another circumstance 
turned them into a different channel. The spring which his 
first German poem had unlocked within his heart, now streamed 
forth with energetic flow. The first sight of the Muse produces 
in the artist's soul a degree of holy awe ; the presentiment of 
a celestial and precious power flashes joyfully through the 
youthful soul. An inalienable £den of felicity beckons him 
on fix)m amid rosy clouds, never more to be snatched from 
him, in which he can at any time take refuge from the com- 
monplace realities of life. From this happy consciousness 
swells forth a feeling of freedom, piety, and courage, only to 
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be compared with the &ith of the believing soul, amid the 
cares and trials of this world. 

In this new birth of poetry, religious as well as poetical 
£uth is called into exercise. I mentioned in a previous book, 
the revival which religious life had experienced in Germany 
through the influence of Pietism; but to a still greater degree 
in England through the power of Puritanism, which assumed 
at this period a more purified and enlightened form. While 
in Germany the hymns of Paul Gherard supplied the cravings 
of the believing sold, and carried consolation to the hearts of 
the people, the stem spirit of Puritanism, by the grave and 
elevated strains of Milton, recalled a sober generation to the 
"great problem of humanity." The more profoimd intel- 
ligence of the German nation erected an invisible Church, 
and hailed with enthusiasm a similar call. Within its pale, 
assembled, for a time, all those who wished to press onwards 
in prose or in verse: the philanthropic Lavater, Jung, Stilling, 
Jacobi; Goethe combining and reasoning; Lessing eagerly 
pursuing controversy ; Herder vivifying and puriiying; even 
officers of the Guards at Potsdam meeting for religious pur- 
poses, under the superintendence of Knebel. 

These strange marvels of the period worked on Schiller 
also. He was seized with paroxysms of excitement. He often 
poured forth his heart in prayer, and, along with others, had 
appointed hoiu^ for devotion. They were more heartfelt 
than when as a child he preached from a bench, but he hated 
all outward show, and therefore avoided bigots and pietists * 
naturally ; for, to a mind such as his, nothing is sufficiently 
innate, save the depths of a man's own spirit. On a heart 
thus constituted, Klopstock's " Messiah" at this time dropped 
some seed on good ground, not a grain of which was lost. Here 
was inward devotion, united to the most sublime indivi- 

* To be understood here in the satirica], and not the historical, sense of the 
word. 
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duality, Boaring upwards in poetical power. Here was created, 
out of nothing, a world of intellect and knowledge. Its re- 
ligious sense made the strains immortal and triumphant over 
the times. Milton had celebrated in deathless song Paradise 
Lost, Klopstock our Blessed Saviour. Saul had slain his 
thousands, and David his tens of thousands. Sublimity, de- 
votion to a lofly object, was henceforth what the Muse was to 
invoke. How alluring, how &scinating for imitators, old and 
young! Literature, among the many attempts in this field, 
can number, Bodmer's "Noah," his "Deluge," his "Jacob and 
Joseph," Moser's " Daniel," and Wieland's " Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham." While Goethe chose the fine subject of Joseph, it is cha- 
racteristic of Schiller that he selected a religious and political 
hero of sublime moral power — Moses. However closely this 
long lost Epos may resemble the " Messiah," still it proves the 
profound impression made on the mind of the young scholar. 
He imitated the form, but the subject was his own. 

Klopstock long remained his honoured master ; and he is 
a master in his Odes, whom every student may to this day 
study with advantage. Holderlin and Platen fully compre- 
hended what Herder said of these fine Odes; that each 
demands a particular study, for each exhales a difiTerent fra- 
grance and spirit, extending even to the smallest detail, 
to the length and shortness of the periods, to the choice of 
syllables, almost to the harder and softer letters of the words. 
Schiller felt these beauties. He did not superficially skim 
poetiy ; he examined, compared, declaimed, and bore about 
with him, day and night, his ideal type. 

How wonderful must have been the gifl of genius at that 
period, when as yet the seductive melody of rhyme had not 
poured itself forth in the full luxuriance of nature, except in 
Burger's and Groethe's poems ! BUrger, who exercised consi- 
derable influence over Schiller's Lyrics at the age of seventy, 
now first began his poetical flight. 
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I must not omit to mention, that at this period the Got- 
tingen Bond of Poets was formed. The age must speak when 
the life of the hero is silent. During the association of these 
youths, Klopstock lived and Voltaire died. These young 
enthusiasts passed the bright summer nights in the open air, 
composing poetry by moonlight, and reposing on rose leaves 
beside the vineyards of the Rhine. Love of their Fatherland, 
devoted friendship, religion, and every noble sentiment were 
vividly felt by them. Unconsciously the yoimg genius at the 
*^ Solitude" belonged to this Bond. He soon found his polar 
star in dramatic poetry. One of his friends spoke to him 
with enthusiasm of Gerstenberg's "Ugolino." He read the 
work, and the impression made by it was so lasting, as well 
as powerful, that he continued to hold it in honour during his 
after life, though the piece itself is now nearly forgotten. 
Lessing writes to Gerstenberg : " You have chosen a subject 
the contexture of which seems to defy all dramatic form, 
but it has been forced to become what you chose. My 
emotion in reading it, was more than once surpassed by my 
astonishment at the skill you have shown in moulding the 
piece." He declares in the same letter that this tragedy 
affected him so deeply, he never woidd read it a second time, 
from the fear of weakening the first impression. Such a 
composition was daily nourishment for the youthful imagina- 
tion of our Schiller. "Ugolino " is a dramatic Laocoon, save 
that himger is substituted for serpents, and yet another son 
crushed within the deadly agonising grasp. The fault of the 
piece, if there be one, consists in the actual exhaustion of 
pity ; as in the ^^Messiah," there is the same drain on our pious 
emotions — but it was "forced to become what the author 
chose." In this point of view, there is something to be 
learned from " Ugolino," in so far as a dramatist can learn, and 
Schiller not only imbibed from it a strong sense of the ter- 
rible, but also the poet^s power of anatomy over his subject. 
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relations are not without their dangers, and the tragedy en- 
acted between Schiller and his Sovereign commences here. 
The mighty Prince accepts the enthuaiafitic words of youth, 
as the entire sacrifice of individuality. Youth, on the other 
hand, does not yet understand the full value of words, and 
has no conception that by a certain niunber of highflown 
expressions he is finally giving himself away. 

Schiller loved his benefactor, the "great Earl," whose 
greatness appeared even more imposing in the eyes of the 
youth, from the gloomy background of a past dissolute life. 
He loved him as the power on whom hung the weal and woe 
of his parents, who were sincerely attached to their Prince. 
He expressed these sentiments with all the fire and exu- 
berance, natural to youth, and such homage was peculiarly 
grateful to the Duke, who purposely called it forth. Thus, 
among other delicate and difficidt themes for the pupils, they 
were desired to sketch their own characters, and also those of 
their comrades. Among the especial qualities not to be 
omitted, were particularly designated Christian feeling, be- 
haviour towards teachers and schoolfellows, and sentiments 
towards the Duke. Karl knew perfectly what he had to ex- 
pect on this last point. It was the provocation of old King 
Lear to his daughters, but Schiller was careful not to play the 
part of Cordelia, though it cannot be said that his feelings 
were less sincere ; but there were no Regans to put to shame. 

This is the substance of his address to the Duke; he feels 
deeply the extent of his good fortune in the kindness shown 
to his parents. **This Prince," he writes, "this &ther who 
wishes to make me happy, must be even dearer to me than 
my parents who depend on his favour. Oh ! that I might 
ventiire to approach him with all the enthusiasm which 
gratitude inspires!" His father with regret has burdened 
his soul with this gratitude ; henceforth he is to consider it 
a sacred law. In order to disarm the criticisms of his fellow- 
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students, in sketching his own character, he adroitly accuses 
himself of being passionate, obstinate, and irritable; but boasts 
of his rectitude, truth, and goodness of heart. He alleges 
that his delicate health prevents his turning his talents to so 
profitable an account as he ought to do. He admits want of 
attention to neatness, and hopes that the Duke will overlook 
this ^ling. There are many passages in his letters, contain- 
ing protestations of devoted love for the Duke, fervent vows, 
and touching complaints. *' What majesty is depicted in your 
features 1 allow me to contribute my share of incense at your 
shrine, and let my parents kneel before you to thank you for 
my good fortune. I may well exclaim with my Fatherland, 
' Long live the Duke I * I cannot fully express my gratitude 
in words, let me breathe it forth in prayer ! I must sigh 
where I cannot speak." The Duke can hardly be blamed for 
hesitating to give up his pupil to make a theologian of him. 
The scarcely perceptible longing after liberty was not under- 
stood by either party, but it seems very natural that the Duke, 
in answer to the complaints of the Professor of law, with 
r^ard to Schiller, should reply: "Let him alone; that 
youth will one day become a notability!" 

The descriptions of Schiller by his comrades contain little 
that we do not already know. One declares that he is ani- 
mated and gay, though modest and shy ; another, that he is 
good-natured and more inwardly than outwardly cheerful. 
His delicate health and his bias towards theology are con- 
firmed. One pupil writes a playful antithesis: "A true 
Christian doubtless, but not a cleanly one;" another praises 
>iim as obliging, amiable, and grateful ; quick of perception, 
and industrious. Schiller^s outward appearance is also mi- 
nutely described, both at this epoch and later in life. As 
other biographers have been contented to adopt Scharflfen- 
Btein^s delineation, it becomes my duty to say why I consider 
both this and other portraits of Schiller incomplete. 
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A great poet may well demand to be sketched according to 
the rules of poetry, that is, according to the natural spirit of 
delineation by words.' A house and a landscape may be 
topographically, and a corpse anatomically described, but 
though a man^s limbs, nose, and neck may be minutely 
described, yet his real portrait may not be brought before us. 
When the gifted Lewes paints Goethe's demeanour, and then 
says of Schiller, " His gait was like that of a camel," it is an 
absurd caricature ; for such a portrait does not at the same 
time present the more attractive features, which invalidate so 
repulsive a simile. Moreover, we know that Schiller's figure 
was bowed down by cruel corporal sufferings. Petersen and 
Scharffenstein, both yoimg poets and Schiller's fellow-students, 
have more than all others exceeded the limits of plastic 
painting and that of words, in their sketches of his appearance. 
Scharffenstein in particular, who well knew how to handle the 
pencil, constantly gives fragmentary details of Schiller, but 
never a complete portrait. Can there be a more forbidding 
representation of a dear friend, than when Scharffenstein say a, 
** He was tall of his age, his legs nearly the same size all the 
way do^Ti to his ankles, his neck long, his face pale, his eyes 
small, and encircled with a red rim ; then to see this uncouth 
head stuck full of curl papers, and a huge queue dangling 
from it." 

What sort of portrait is this ? Where is the amiable ex- 
pression of countenance? where the unassuming manner 
which fascinated Andreas Streicher? Where the indescribable 
charm which the Duke discovered, in the slender figure and 
delicate i>ale face, when he said, "He will one day be a 
notability." 

The only essential point I can discover from Scharffenstein's 
description is, that the bitter feeling of Franz Moor, "Why 
am I doomed to bear this burden of ugliness ? " was not unfelt 
by the pupil with red hair and freckles. 
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The jeers of his companions, or an impartial glance at the 
mirror, must have convinced him, that the same uniform on 
which others prided themselves, only displayed the awkward- 
ness of his figure, for it was not moulded on a small and 
elegant scale, but on grander proportions. The self-con- 
sciousness of the villain Moor, the mortifying conviction of 
ugliness, might have had worse results on a less noble heart 
than that of Schiller. He at once, with admirable tact, 
yielded up a lost post, concentrating all his energies on one 
point, which enabled him to overcome even his bodily 
weakness and sense of want of attraction — the mind. He 
allowed the flood of opprobrious words as to the disorder of 
his attire to flow on without interruption, nor do we attempt 
to justify him from the superintendent Niess's emphatic 
appellation of "a hog." The boy was only fifteen, and 
certainly the ideas of what constituted cleanliness, were of 
the most subtle description in the pipe-clay soul of Niess; 
moreover the uniform of the pupils, ofiered an ample sur&ce 
for the display of dust and stains. 

The sons of oflicers wore blue coats faced with black plush, 
plated silver buttons, white aiguillettes, white waistcoats and 
breeches, white stockings, and shoebuckles of plated metal. 
What a field for the eye of a martinet 1 Then, to complete the 
picture, an artistic fortification of curls, the hair cut short on 
the crown of the head, and rolled tight on both sides, without 
powder. All without exception wore very long queues. For 
parade there were several gradations ; one especially had four 
sets of curls on each side in rows with powder; a small three- 
cornered hat was the appropriate finish of this ornamental 
superstructure, the basis of which we shall now examine in 
detail in the Academy. 
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IVansferred to Stnttgard. — The BuildiDg of the Academy and ita Reg^a- 
tiona. — Division of the Pupils. — Mode of Life and Teaching. — Position 
of the Teachers with regard to the Duke and to the Pupila. — Schiller's 
Life and Tuition in the Academy. 

It was an essential part of the Duke's nature to do every- 
thing thoroughly, and to wait with patience till his ideas 
could be perfected. He saw with infinite satia&ction the 
most distinguished &milies eager to obtain admission for 
their sons into the Solitude. Every year the applications in- 
creased in niunber. Karl Eugen at one time thought of 
erecting a new building, but in order to make the establisli- 
ment thoroughly what he purposed, he allowed some years to 
elapse and then transferred it to Stuttgard. On the 18th of 
November 1775, the pupils with their superiors and teachera 
marched out of the " Solitude " in full uniform, and in military 
order. When they arrived within two miles of the capital, 
the Duke who had ridden out in state to receive them, joined 
the procession, and i)laced himself at their head. Slowly, in 
parade step, and accompanied by a vast crowd, they entered 
Stuttgard. Every window was filled with spectators, the 
procession passing along the streets amid showers of flowers, 
and loud shouts and cheers for the Duke. The parents and 
relations of the pupils stood at the entrance of the Academy, 
greeting the youthful troop with joyful acclamations of 
welcome. Prince and capital were at last fuUy reconciled. 

Let us now contemplate the institution in which our 
Schiller is to pass his school years. The Academy was situated 
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outside the city behind the palace, now adjoining the Neckar 
Strasse. It was originaDy a barrack with two wings, to which 
a third had recently been added. From the centre of the 
building a church towered up into the air, with a lead-covered 
spire. In the upper stories of each wing, were the sleeping- 
apartments, and the imposing dining-hall. In the lower, the 
class-rooms and muster-hall. The spacious fabric included a 
theatre, a fine library, a cabinet of natural history, studies for 
artists, a winter bath, &c. A garden, a swimming-school, and a 
riding-school denote the noble proportions of the whole esta- 
blishment. There were two rows of Doric pillars along the 
dormitories, every two pillars enclosing the open chamber of 
a pupil ; within these were the beds, all remarkably clean and 
neat, each encircled by a rail. On the pillars was written the 
name of the youth to whom the bed belonged ; on one side 
were a small book-shelf and a chest of drawers, where the 
pupil locked up his clothes. In the centre of the room the 
Duke's portrait looked down benignantly from the wall on 
his prot^g^s. 

The lecture-rooms were light and spacious, decorated with 
allegorical representations of the particular branch of know- 
ledge to which the room was appropriated. Here also the 
Duke's portrait was placed. The pupils mustered in the hall 
reserved for that purpose. The dining-hall, which was not 
quite finished at the time of the removal to Stuttgard, was 
situated above the muster-hall. Twenty-two pillars of the 
Ionic order, projecting from the walls, supported a circular 
gallery. Busts of distinguished men were placed between the 
pillars. The ceilings were decorated with fine paintings by 
the Director Guibal. Handsome wide folding-doors led into 
the hall. Next to the dining-room was a very elegant dome- 
shaped apartment called the Temple, where the Duke and 
Franziska usually supped. 

The division and arrangements of the pupils were as follow. 
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All the scholars when they arrived, were formed into two 
principal classes, that of Cavaliers, and Eleves, but sub- 
divided into several ranks. The sons of gentlemen alone 
belonged to the first class, whose parents demanded this separ- 
ation, they were placed under a civic authority. The remain- 
ing gradations included students, artists, and young pupils, 
without distinction of ranks. The lowest class was composed 
of actors and dancers, generally poor boys educated at the 
Duke's expense. Each division had its own dormitory and 
dining-table in the general hall, and its own superiors ; a 
Captain, two Lieutenants, and two Inspectors. All these ar- 
rangements were naturally modified with the extension of the 
institution. An Intendant, two Majors, and a Head Inspector 
superintended the whole ; the latter gave in reports to the 
Intendant, making his rounds at night, &c. Let us now pass 
a whole day with Schiller. At six o'clock in the morning the 
pupils rose, each made his bed and brushed his clothes ; then 
came mutual hairdressing, march to the dining-hall, prayers, 
break^ist, consisting of hot gruel, soup, and bread ; at the stroke 
of seven o'clock the lessons commenced, which the El^ves at- 
tended in clothes of any colour they pleased, and which ter- 
minated at eleven o'clock. 

They then repaired to the dormitories, in order to attire 
themselves in the uniforms we have already described. The 
general toilette was to be concluded by twelve o'clock. Each 
division was then conducted by its overseer to the muster-hall, 
where they were arranged as they were to sit at dinner. The 
Duke, or in his absence, the Intendant, made a close inspec- 
tion, and publicly distributed praise or blame. Those who 
deserved punishment held a '^ billet " in their hands, on which 
was written their &ult. After this review the pupils marched 
into the dining-hall ; when they had all reached their seats, 
the word of command was given — Right 1 Left I The youths 
tamed to the table : a new command — Prayer I All folded their 
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hands, and the pupil whose turn it was, ascended a kind of pulpit, 
placed between the two folding-doors, and read aloud the pre- 
scribed " grace." Another word of command, the chairs were 
all drawn in at the same moment, and the boys seated them* 
selves. The fare was alike for all ; after soup came boiled beef, 
vegetables, and some light pastiy for dessert ; white bread was 
distributed, and some good, but not strong, wine of the country, 
was poured from large flasks into the glass of each pupil, 
according to his age or the particular season of the year. 
The repast lasted three quarters of an hour ; then followed 
the command to rise, the same moving of chairs ; a prayer 
formed the conclusion. The boys were given white bread 
and some fruit to take with them. They returned to their 
dormitories and resimied their house clothes : recreation till 
two o'clock. They usually went down to the garden and amused 
themselves with ball and wrestling. To each El^ve was 
allotted a piece of garden ground which he cultivated himself. 
Even here the overseers were present. At two o'clock precisely 
lessons recommenced, and lasted, with various domestic occu- 
pations, till seven o'clock. Once more the uniforms were re- 
sumed for supper : this consisted of soup, roast game, or veal 
with salad, or a light pudding and bread, but no wine. At nine 
o'clock the signal was given to go to bed. All audible con- 
versation in the dormitories was strictly prohibited. With the 
exception of a night lamp, no one was allowed to bum a light. 
We have only now to describe the yearly regulations. On 
Sundays, and holidays, service was performed in the forenoon 
in the Academy Church, which all pupils, oflicers, and over- 
seers were expected to attend. In the aflemoon the El^ves 
were allowed to receive visita from their parents, but grown- 
up sisters were not admitted. Fourteen days before "the 
foundation feast," which was on the 14th of December, all 
lessons ceased, and public examinations were substituted. The 
parents were invariably permitted to attend these. The day 
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of the feast itself began with a church service, at which the 
Duke made a point of being present. In the aflemoon, the 
pupils marched to the muster-hall*, where they ranged them- 
selves in order, with their teachers and superiors. Then the 
Duke appeared, accompanied bj a numerous escort. He wore 
the uniform of an officer of the Academy ; a long table was 
placed between him and the pupils, on which were the prizes 
and orders. 

A professor stepped forward, and recited an address to the 
noble founder. The secretary then read aloud the names of 
the pupils to whom prizes had been adjudged. The Intendant 
took the prize from the table, and gave it to the Duke, who, in 
turn, presented it to the pupil designated. If a " Cavalier," he 
kissed the hand of his princely benefactor ; if an El^ve, he 
only kissed the edge of his coat. A great banquet, in which 
the Duke and the fathers of the pupils participated, terminated 
the festivities. Those students who had finished their course 
were dismissed on this day. 

Besides this occasion, the birth -days of the Duke and 
Grafin Franziska were brilliantly celebrated. There were no 
holidays ; visits to the homes of the pupils were not per- 
mitted, but there were recreations of another kind. The 
pupils were sometimes, though rarely, taken to walk outside 
the walls of the Academy. They visited the theatre in detach- 
ments ; were allowed to go to the Stuttgard fair, and even to 
the Kedoute, where they met the "demoiselles" of a school 
under the especial protection of Giiifin Franziska. The 
cavaliers were quite as timid and shy as the young ladies, these 
juvenile monks and nims causing no small amusement at the 
masked balls. 

By the severity of its punishments the civilisation of a 
social position may be fairly estimated. In order to omit 

* In Stuttgard the distribution of prizes seems to have taken place in the 
White Hall of the new paUce. — Wagmr^ HUtory of the Karl Schule, 
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nothing which may serve to complete a perfect portrait, 
rewards and punishments must be described. Tlie former 
consisted of silver medals with the effigy of the Duke. If the 
pupil gained eight prizes in the course of a year, he received 
the Order of the Academy, a gold brown enamelled cross, with 
a double C. If he gained eight more prizes in the ensuing 
year, he was entitled to wear the cross of the order round his 
neck, and also a silver star on his breast. 

The spirit in which these rewards were apportioned is evi- 
dent from the knights of the order, no matter from what rank 
they were taken, forming an exclusive class of " Chevaliers." 
They took precedence even of the " Cavaliers," and dined at. a 
special table. 

The same spirit of justice was displayed in the pimishments. 
The teacher gave the offending pupil the " billet" we have 
already alluded to : on showing it, he was asked whether the 
accusation were true : his answer was heard, and if found 
guilty, his punishment pronounced. He was to £ist, that is^ 
not to appear at supper. For disobedience to superiors, 
strokes from a rod, imprisonment, &c., punishments how- 
ever rarely inflicted. The most severe of all was expulsion, 
but this, we believe, was never resorted to. 

I have detailed the rules very minutely. It was neces- 
sary, for in order to do homage to the manes of Schiller, 
injustice has been done to those of the Duke. If it be ad- 
mitted that the system of public education has very bright 
lights — and who does not admit this? it is equally manifest 
that it cannot be carried out on a great scale without strict 
discipline, and discipline necessitates authority. I do not 
mean to assert that the regulations of the Institution were 
fiiultless. It had of course its shadows, but when considered 
as the creation of a Prince of the last centiiry, it is well 
worthy of our admiration. 

But even the best rules may be defeated by the spirit in 
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whicli the masters and teachers carry them out. Was theni 
the mode in which these plans were acted upon harsh ? Were 
the teachers tiresome pedants 7 Was a well polished button 
more highly prized than a clever answer ? Was it the wish 
of the Duke to encourage tyranny and to crush convictions ? 
By no means. The spirit of the Academy was thoroughly 
liberal. In the mutual sketches of character among the 
pupils, Schiller could fearlessly blame the obsequious servility 
of some of his school-fellows towards their superiors. 

The Duke himself set the example of liberality. He 
allowed the professors to choose their own themes, and acted 
like a &ther to the El^ves, both in strictness and indulgence, 
in jest and earnest. The extent to which he carried this 
kindness, the following anecdote will show : — There was a 
young Graf von Nassau in the Academy addicted to all sorts 
of wild pranks, and on whom consequently the " billets " for 
punishment were constantly showered. One day he was 
obliged to present to the Duke a whole packet of them, when 
he was walking in the garden with Franziska. Karl read the 
black list, and asked the unruly pupil, " Pray, sir, what would 
you do if you were in my place ? " The young Count, with 
infinite presence of mind, gave Franziska a hearty kiss, and 
taking her arm said coolly, '' Come along, Franzel, and let that 
stupid boy alone.*' Half angry, half laughing, the Duke 
thought it best to put a good face on the matter, and to take 
no more notice of the culprit.* 

The Intendant, Herr von Seeger, was a scientific, learned, 
right-thinking man, and the pupils loved him sincerely. 
When he recovered from a severe illness, Wilhelm von 
Hoven celebrated the joyful event in some spirited lines. 
Major von Wolff, who commanded four divisions, was equally 
excellent. Without derogating from his position, he was 

* Boas* Youthful Tears, vol. i. p. 156. Memoirs of L. von Wolcogeo, 
voL 4. 
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zealGUB in culdvatiiig the rising talent of bis pupils. Schiller 
had oflen to thank him for the loan of weU-chosen books. 
This spirit of forbearance and indulgence was less exhibited 
by Niess, whose duty it was, as Superintendent, to give the 
word of command at table, to make his rounds when least 
expected, and to report matters to the Intendant von Seeger. 
His was an esprit de detail almost unparalleled. His disci- 
pline was 80 strict, that the pupils scarcely ventured even 
to whisper in his presence ; but he paid in turn his in- 
voluntary tribute to humanity, for his short stout figure and 
gtentorian voice, formed an admirable target for the wit and 
ridicule of the El^ves. In all other respects he was a most 
worthy man. It may appear rather severe to some of my 
readers that tobacco and snuff were strictly prohibited ; 
moreover the pupils were not allowed to procure provisions, or 
to accept any presents of money ; as to the food it was of a 
wholesome nature, and calculated to please those mothers who 
approve of Moleschott^s system. But we may mention, in 
order to tranquillise the more indulgent, that in the establish- 
ment there was one real virtuoso in the science of infringe- 
ment of rules, whom Schiller himself called " The Providence 
of the school." He was the general agent for all " sins," 
which was the appellation bestowed on innocent sausages, 
muffins, and cracknels, as well as on the more demoniac spirit 
of cigars and tobacco. Most of his customers secretly took 
snuff; very few ventured to smoke, but the great offender 
himself did so imremittingly, and in order not to be dis- 
covered, he usually smoked his pipe up the chimney of his 
room, but was cautious in simimer, '^ not to do so too vigo- 
Toosly, in case the smoking chimney should betray him." As 
the lecture-rooms were on the groimd floor, he also managed, 
on short winter days, to scramble unseen out of the window of 
a short-sighted professor; but, in spite of these audacious deeds, 
he did not in after life turn out a Schiller. 
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The principal beauty of the Academy was the relation 
between pupils and teachers, and this was chiefly attributable 
to their peculiar position. The Duke did not destroy the 
pleasure of the masters in their vocation. He distinguished 
instruction from superintendence. He allowed the professors 
to enjoy their proper atmosphere, personal freedom, not only 
in their mode of life, but in their mode of teaching. They 
were permitted to reside beyond the walls of the Academy, and 
to dress as they pleased ; on holidays and festivals alone, they 
were required to wear a suitable uniform. Karl Eugen 
preferred employing those in the vigour of life, who were 
thus of an age to become the friends of the boys. Abel, 
Moll, Nast, and Schott were only a few years older than 
Schiller. Seclusion, and the want of all other society, esta- 
blished cordial confidence between them. The pupil often 
imparted his most cherished secrets to his teacher, and asked 
his advice on subjects usually carefully concealed from a 
master. Certain scholars were sometimes seen waiting at the 
door of the Academy for their master, to accompany him to the 
auditorium, escorting him back after the lesson. In this way 
both political and scientific subjects were discussed, and the 
conversation not imfrequcntly continued even to the moment 
of the lecture ; and when it commenced, these young hearts 
were in that state of pleasing excitement which brings a fresh 
current of ideas, and which those who have experienced it 
gladly recall. Schiller was not deficient in what forms 
perhaps the most pure felicity of youth — love for a noble- 
minded and intellectual teacher. That he learned nothing 
from some of his masters, is no proof of their incapacity. 

Even granting that there were some pedants in the Academy 
— and where are they not to be found — yet the greater 
proportion were of the better sort. Nast, the professor of 
ancient languages and literature, considered Schiller one of his 
best scholars. Professor Schott, in his lectures on geography 
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and history, was clear, profound, and eloquent. Moll was a 
clever man, and a first-rate mathematician. The French 
language was represented by an " oddity." Uriot was French, 
and a thorough Frenchman from head to foot. It had been 
his province during Karl Eugenes days of squandering and 
dissipation, to arrange operas and other gay festivities, as well 
as the theatre, the direction of which was still confided to 
him. All these able men instructed Schiller. Professor Abel 
was his friend. This " angelic man," as Schiller called him, 
was a humanist; he taught logic, metaphysics, and moral 
philosophy. His intimacy with Schiller continued long after 
the doors of the Academy had closed on him. 

It is evident, therefore, that the system of those employed 
by the Duke, was not sustained by artificial training, any 
more than the work itself. It is not doing justice to Schiller 
to say, that his love of liberty was imbibed in the Academy. 
The institution promoted art — for it produced a Dannecker. 
It fiivoured genius, for it was the school of Cuvier ; and we 
may fearlessly add, that it accomplished all that a school could 
accomplish for a poet — it gave us a Schiller. It did for him 
what the royal school at Meissen did for Gellert, Kabener, 
and Lessing, and similar institutions ^^r Elias Schlegel, 
Wieland, Klopstock, and Gkiudy. For a poet, as such, there 
can be neither school nor studio. 

His training proceeds from the depths of his own indi- 
vidual spirit, and from the luxuriant fulness of life and its 
continual vicissitudes. In solitude he longs for the world, 
and in the world for solitude. Shakspeare is urged by a 
secret impulse from Stratford to London, to become an 
actor there. He returns to Stratford as the true source of 
his inspiration. Gk)ethe flies from his friends to the solitude 
of the Brocken — from court to Italy — ^* communes with 
bis own heart and is still." 
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The Academy certainly did not offer much seclusion, but it 
supplied a portion of the world, such as does not often fall to 
the lot of any poet. A Prince — and a remarkable Prince 
he was, a court, a theatre, a rich variety of characters old 
and young, teachers, pedants, the weak, the frivolous, a 
lovely and adored benefactress, and occasional contact with 
great contemporaries. 

Schiller did not acquire his revolutionary ideas within the 
Academy itself, and they were the true source of his great- 
ness, lie hated and despised all pampering of self, all mean 
subjectivity, and, even at that period, he learned the difficult 
lesson to treat himself as a stranger. He felt the calamities 
of the times, even within the walls of the institution, and 
hushed the murmuring voice of school insubordination, in 
order to listen more intently to the fragmentary sounds which 
the wind bore to him on its wings from afar — from that 
unhappy land, where an unhallowed spirit had alreadv com- 
menced a mighty struggle without a parallel. His quick 
ear caught the sounds of the distant thunder, and ardour 
for the coming strife rushed impetuously through his veins. 
He probably read no newspapers, and yet he well knew, with 
the iuHtinct of true genius, whither the sympathies of the age 
were tending. 

His attachment to the Duke, which he always so enthu- 
siastically expressed, was not diminished by the revolutionary 
spirit he had imconsciously imbibed from his genuine love of 
mankind ; but hence arose their subsequent misunderstanding, 
and their ultimate painful severance. To do justice how- 
ever to this struggle in all its depths, we must grant to Karl 
Eugen what Schiller, in a spirit of expiation, said eighteen 
years afterwards, when standing beside his tomb with Wilhelm 
von Hoven : " Here lies the restless energetic man : great 
fiiults he had as a ruler, greater still as an individual ; but 
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the fbnner were redeemed by his many noble qualities, and 
the memory of the latter ought to be buried with him in the 
grave. Therefore, I say, if you ever hear him who lies here 
lightly qK>ken of, place no &ith in that man, for his nature 
cannot be truly nobleJ' 
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CHAP. IV. 

FROM POETRY TO MEDICINE. 

Wilhelm rem Horen. — New Vocation. — IndicatioDs.of Schiller's trae call- 
ing. — Acquaintance with Shakspeare. — First printed Poems. — Schiller's 
fkvoarite Authors. — Characteristics of Schubart. — Morning Thoughts 
on Sunday, not by Schiller. — Poetical Bond and Associates. — Scharffen- 
stein. — Petersen. — Goethe*s Influence. — Temptation. — The sentimental 
Epoch. 

The Duke neglected no means in order to render his 
Academy worthy of his name. In 1775 he founded a profes- 
sorship of medicine, and instituted a formal inquiry to ascer- 
tain what pupils wished to devote themselves to tliis study. 
Seven came forward ; among these were Wilhelm von Hoven 
and Schiller — an impleasant surprise to Father Schiller. He 
had been obliged to submit once already to a similar change, 
and it was only a year since he had purchased a stock of law 
books for his son. What could induce him so soon to desert 
the course of study which he had himself chosen ? The 
&ther, however, gave his consent when he heard that his son^s 
decision entirely coincided with the wish of the Duke, whose 
Academy was crowded with yoimg lawyers. A new friend of 
Schiller's, the El^ve Scharfienstein, considered this change of 
vocation as an actual fit of insanity. Wilhelm von Hoven did 
him more justice. Both had studied law for a year, and had 
fidthfully assisted each other in learning — nothing. Schiller, 
in the sketches of mutual character imposed on the pupils, 
could conscientiously declare that his friend Wilhelm '* had 
a great love for the fine arts.*' The other qualities which 
he impartially named, ^' too great pride, hateful self-love, 
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obligingness, irritability, ambition, and a dogged demeanour,** 
seem to have in no degree damaged their mutual friendship. 
"WUhelm von Hoven became a poet, owing to Schiller's 
example, and we are probably indebted to his training at that 
time for his own pleasing biography, which appeared after his 
death, embracing the details of a productive and honourable 
life, embellished by the friendship of a Schiller. 

In another respect, also, he was Schiller's faithful com- 
panion. Both considered every path to poetry more acces- 
sible than that which proceeded fh)m the study of law. They 
therefore concealed their secret dislike to every definite 
science, by affecting a particular inclination for that of medi- 
cine, and, as it was evident after very short deliberation, that 
the path firom poetry to medicine, could not be longer than 
that from medicine to poetry, they continued to loiter where 
they were so perfectly contented. Their anatomical studies, 
however, were assiduously pursued, as any deficiency in that 
branch would have been instantly detected. " But," says the 
feithful Streicher, " was he to blame that he could not in- 
terest himself in anatomical sketches, and in their narrow 
sphere, while his imagination was involuntarily soaring into 
the regions of grand and universal Nature? or could he 
interdict his &ithful and devoted muse, even in college, and 
while he was apparently listening with deep attention to a 
professor, from breathing into his ear conceptions, which 
hurried away his ideas from the Thesis, and led his spirit, 
even at the moment of the most severe study, into the flowery 
fields of poetry?" But did not the professors themselves 
throw open the door to the muse, like Abel, who fre- 
quently in his philosophical lectures, quoted passages from 
different poets? It was in the year 1776 (Schiller himself 
Bays, at an early age) that Abel in a psychological lecture 
selected an example from a drama, and read aloud the passage 
referred to. SchUler heard him with deep attention, bent 
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forward and listened, as if under the influence of a magic 
spell. After the lecture was over, he eagerly applied to the 
professor for a loan of the book. It was Shakspeare*8 
" Othello." Schiller's strange and peculiar, I might say 
thoroughly German organisation, nowhere displays itself in 
a stronger light than in relation to the British poet. While 
Lessing, in his WTitings, sympathised in style with the 
English dramatist, who also effected a revolution in Goethe, 
he rather repelled our poet by his singular anomalies ; " by 
his coldness and want of sensibility, which permitted him to 
jest at a moment of pathos, and to disturb by the follies of a 
buffoon the heart-rending scenes in * Hamlet,' * Lear,' and 
* Macbeth.' " 

He continued to study Shakspeare closely, but he never 
was his especial favourite. Klopstock, Kleist, Uz, Haller, 
who reproduced natiu*e under the influence of thought and 
feeling, were his chief models. Haller had already attained 
what hovered before the eyes of our yoimg medical student 
as his great object in life; he enjoyed the reputation of a dis- 
tinguished physician and naturalist, as well as that of a great 
poet. Haller's magnificent imagery was recited with delight, 
Streicher long remembered the verse — 

" The fabric of the elephant, from earth is piled by Thee, 
And in that hill of hones ia set, a soul of like immensity." 

Schiller composed an "Ode to Evening" in the same reflective 
style, which appeared in the " Swabian Magazine" in the 
course of 1776. It displays both aspects of sentimental poetry, 
coyly disunited. Partly enthusiastic, and partly descriptive 
of nature, it shares one merit with Klopstock — that of 
musical melody. 

** From the deep valley, the departing sun 
Looms like a warrior when his race is run. 

VOL. I. F 
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** For other— happier worlds perchance^ 

The diak of early morning glows. 
That now sinks down the blue expanse* 

And calls the weary to repose ; 
Stills the wild tnmolt of our earthly woes. 
And signals to the dying day, its close. 

** Now yearns the poet's heart to sing :— 

Seraphic be the burning song ! — 
Let Inspiration wave his wing 

Fearless, — the hosts of Heaven among. — 
From sphere to sphere, oh I let me rise 

With wistful, reverential gaze. 
Borne upon gales iVom Paradise, — 

Ev'ning, and £v'ning*s God to praise. 

** Father of all !— let Song be mine,— 

The song that haunts the lowly heart. 
And shuns the monarch's purple shrine : 

Let Empire be the monarch's part, — 
Let Nature's wealth be mine. 

** VVrapp'd is the vale in fiery base, — 
Uigh shines the Star of Ev'ning sheen. 

From clouds that emulate its rays ; — 

Like the red glow of ruby's blaze 
From the fair tresses of a queen. 

** Trickles the pure pellucid rill 

Down from the mountain to the meadow. 
Where herds of heifers drink their fill : 

The shepherd in the leafy shadow 
Of yonder weeping willow -tree. 

With his loud carol glads the vale ; 

Till from the boughs the nightingale 
Wakes to her magic melody. 

** Then hush'd is every sound for her, — 
• The warbling lute of love and woe ; — 
Each rustling leaf has ceased to stir, 
Each waterfall to flow." 

It seems to me that Schiller s genuine essence lies not so 
much in individual combinations, or like Kousseau in sighs 
lor the primeval forests of America, as in the warm and ftdl 
heart's pulse, in the harmonious flow of imagery and the 
V '■''^tween thought and rhythmus. These latter quali- 
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ties he subseqiiently praised in Matthisson. Nature breathes 
on Schiller^s soul, warms herself on his breast, and begins to 
share his ardent impulses. The editor of the ** Swabian 
Magazine/* Balthasar Haug, a professor in the Academy, 
criticised the " Ode to Nature " as follows : " This poem is 
written by a youth of seventeen ; he seems to have studied 
good autores, and may in time attain the 08 magna sona- 
turum,^^ 

Among the great autores whom Schiller had studied in his 
early youth, few influenced him with such magic power as that 
i&vourite of Nature, and magician of words, Jean Jacque? 
Rousseau. Modem insight into heaven and earth inspired 
mankind with unparalleled enthusiasm, and the master keys 
of the telescope and the microscope, had thrown open both 
doors of Infinity. The Theodicean " Hymns to Nature," nay, 
even Thomson's " Seasons," and Kleist's " Spring," were only 
scattered rays, emanating from the brilliant light which illiuni* 
nated the world. There are many combinations indispensable to 
render a thought effective, when it leaves its airy dwelling to 
mingle in the battle of mankind. These combinations re- 
markably coincided in making Rousseau a genuine apostle of 
Nature. At enmity with society, owing to his irritable sus- 
ceptibility of feeling, he flies to the still life of the world of 
plants, and allows his boat to drive on, a sport to the winds 
and waves, exclaiming, "Oh Nature! my mother I Here are 
we alone — here am I happy." Nature, he says, is never 
deceptive ; but he cond^nns Art, which is so often false. All 
is good and perfect when fresh from the hands of the Creator, 
but all degenerates in the hands of man. He declaims against 
inequality of ranks, and feels it so keenly, that he praises past 
heroic ages, criticises his contemporaricB, and denounces the 
race yet to come.* Rousseau's appeal to history is tliis, — 

* ** Discoors ear rorigine, et le fond de Tin^gallt^ parmi les hommes.'* 

f2 
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Brutus and CJassius are the accusers, the degenerate age the 
accused, and Robespierre the judge. 

We cannot wonder that Kuno Fischer has endeavoured to 
trace the youthful poet's career back to Rousseau, but Schiller's 
whole life developes such a productive harvest, his works such 
infinite variety, that we must take many elements into con- 
sideration, to accoimt for his truly marvellous growth. 

The perusal of Plutarch imparted to him a more vigorous 
and energetic tendency than that of his contemporaries, but 
we must not forget that Schiller, by the incessant study of 
Shakspeare, was ever led back to the arcana of modem life, 
and to the natural proportions of man. Lessing's plays, espe- 
cially "Emilia Galotti," bore a great resemblance to those of 
Siiakspcare, Avritten in smooth and mellifluous German. 
Nature shone forth here in her origin, but tempered by rule. 
In 1773, Gotz von Berlichingen appeared. Nature in her 
origin again, but without rules or limits. The cry was 
" Shakspeare ! — Nature ! '* 

The aspiring were seized with a sudden passion for their 
generation, and for German intellect: "I would gladly have 
given my last shirt in those days," said Schiller, playfully, " to 
have had permission to exercise my soaring spirit." 

Wliile I touch so superficially on these brilliant predecessors 
of our poet, a dusky form compels me to pause ; one who by 
his local vicinity, his bold and energetic course, and his sad 
and touching fate, had much influence over Scliiller. He- was 
the Danton of the "Sturm und Drang School" — Cluistian 
Daniel Schubart. He liad faUen over the precipice in the very 
path which Schiller had yet to traverse. Afler a wild and 
fragmentary course of study, this Candidatus Theologiaj, on 
whom Nature seemed to have bestowed the most distinguished 
talent« for poetry, music, improvisation and oratory — only to 
prove a curse to him through life — had succeeded in getting a 
tutorsliip in Geislingen, where he married a charming wife. 
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Hifl chief resoiirce in the gossiping society of that small town 
was unfortunately low conviviality. This unhappy tendency 
was however in some degree redeemed by his esteem for some 
of his poetical contemporaries, such as Klopstock and Wieland. 
He corresponded with many literary friends, among others 
with Balthasar Haug. Transferred to Ludwigsburg, by the 
intervention of the latter he was appointed organist there, but 
Karl Eugen's temporary capital soon enticed the thoughtless 
and easily tempted Schubart into the vortex of its pleasures. 
His wife left him, and returned to her parents. Bitter self- 
reproach alternated in his heart with the wildest orgies. * 

His lampoons and his conduct to ^^ Pope Zilling " caused 
his banishment. He travelled for a considerable period as a 
virtuoso of the piano : at one time he intended becoming a 
catholic in Mimich, but this project having failed, owing to his 
antecedents, he settled at Augsburg. 

Here his purpose was to denoimce all ruling powers, — the 
Church, and especially Priests and Jesuits, — in his "German 
Chronicle." In the announcement of this journal he demanded 
"a capful of English liberty." The Bui^master replied, 
" Not a nut-shell." He was thus obliged to repair to Ulm, 
where he found a much enduring friend in MiUer, who pub- 
lished his "Siegwart" in 1776. He now hurled from the 
tribxme of his " Chronicle " brands of fire and combustion 
into all Swabia. Soon he became a thorn in the side of the 
Austrian government and of the priesthood. There were all 
kinds of epigrams, like the following : — 

** DionysiciB lott hia equipoise 
«> At tyrant over men : 

Hifl Bceptre gone, — he floorishM then 
As tyrant over boys." 

Harsh attacks on the system of jnercenary levies, and, more 
offensive still, verbal and written sarcasms on Franziska von 

* Stiaiiss' Lifb of Schubart, vol i. p. 27i. 
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Hohenheim, had violently displeased the Duke of WUrtemberg, 
who, probably incited to undue severity by Austria, re- 
solved effectually to chastise the poet. Schubart was enticed 
by the Grand Bailiff Schott to Blaubeuren, and hurried into 
the fortress of Asperg, where he languished, during the first 
year of his imprisonment, without even writing materials, in 
the vaulted cell of an old tower. This was in the beginning 
of 1777. Schubart's wife, who had long since rejoined her 
husband, lived in the house of Professor Haug. Perhaps with 
a view of softening the Duke's heart, Haug published in his 
" Swabian Magazine," in 1777, a religious composition, which 
has been hitherto falsely ascribed to young Schiller, and included 
in all editions of his works. It is called, " Morning Thoughts 
on Simday." The author is Schubart — this is evident from a 
letter his wife wrote to Miller on the 6th of March, 1777, in 
which she says, " * The Morning Thoughts,' by my husband, 
have appeared in the Magazine." There is not another piece 
bearing the same title in the "Swabian Magazine." Besides, the 
postscript which Haug appended to it can apply to no one but 
Schubart. " All who read this prayer must feel that its author 
is a true poet ; it also proves how beautiful, heartfelt, and 
affecting the prayer of a poet may be, when he is in earnest. 
Various circumstances, especially with regard to religion and 
truth, have so spiritualized him, that he not only acutely feels 
his actual condition, but also the imperative necessity of de- 
ciding for the truth. He wrote this prayer in one of these 
moods, the fruit of his better feelings and convictions. It is 
only the first of a series, but the continuation has been hitherto 
prevented by an untoward circumstance." This was Schubart's 
imprisonment. 

Such an event as this must have inspired Schiller's youth- 
ful mind with a foreboding of the coming struggle; and though 
the celebrated amnesty which the Duke proclaimed the 
following year, might possibly renovate his admiration of his 
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stem benefector, yet the horrors of poor Schubart's fate filled 
hifl imagination with the gloomy traditions of despotic 
Monarchs. 

It is evident that he occupied himself with the theme of 
good and bad rulers, &om a poem which he published in the 
"Swabian Magazine" in 1777, called "The Conqueror," 
which begins — 

** Tjrant ! — that it were mine to see thee lie 
Beneath my hate*s exterminating rod, — 
To curse thee before all creation*8 eye — 
Before the very judgment-seat of God ! ** 

He goes on heaping together all the judgments of the last 
day on tlie tyrant, and rejoices in the consolatory thought, that 
he is immortal to suffer. Haug writes, " This poem is written 
by a youth, who apparently reads and feels Klopstock, and 
nearly comprehends him — we do not wish to quench his noble 
fire. K pnming scissors were unsparingly applied to his non- 
sense, obscurity, and exaggerated metaphors, he might in the 
coiu-se of time take his place beside — and do honour to his 
country. 

Boas thinks that Haug here alluded to the incarcerated 
Schubart, and omitted the name because it would have been 
hazardous to refer to him in so flattering a manner. 

Of coiurse Schiller's name could not be brought forward in 
the " Swabian Magazine," but his fellow- students soon dis- 
covered who it was, that had earned such high praise fix)m the 
editor. 

Although Schiller lived in a very secluded way in the 
Institution, which caused him to be thought proud, incurring 
the animosity of all those " who hated truth," yet he had some 
confidential friends besides Wilhelm von Hoven, who were to 
him what Ebert, Gieseke, and Hagedom were to Klopstock. 

They had formed a poetical alliance, similar to that of Voss 
and Hiilty, Hahn and Bale ; without, certainly, the enjoyment 
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of bright moonlight nights like them, but with all that enthu- 
siasm and mutual tender admiration which breathe in the odes 
of Klopstock. One of them w^as George Friedrich Scharffen- 
stein, an Alsatian, the son of a goldsmith, of whom Schiller, 
in the delineation of his fellow-students, writes : " He is the 
refuge of his friends ; his obliging disposition, his truthfulness 
and integrity, render him dear and pleasing to them all/' He 
became a soldier, and was of the true material for one. He 
had a quick perception, and no lack of decision. On one 
occasion he had an op^wrtunity of displaying this firmness of 
character to the Intendant. Schiller celebrated this in an ode 
" which he considered a master-piece." " From this period," 
writes Scharffenstein, " dates our intimate confidence, and the 
entire interchange of our inmost thoughts. This friendship 
formed for a considerable time the favoiu-ite tlieme of hia 
poetry ; when, as I now dimly remember, the naturally im- 
patient ardour of his heart lefl little room for elaborate poetical 
finish." Scharffenstein, like all those whose friendship is 
eagerly sought, did not fully appreciate the value of this " im- 
patient ardour." He liked in Schiller's poems " the energetic 
mind, already at war with conventionalities;" but he had all 
the unsparing feelings of a plastic nature. He had a talent for 
painting ; his powers of obsen-^ation were close, but superficial 
and limited, — his descriptions of Schiller's personal appearance 
prove this. His heart could feel love deeply, and it required 
love in return, as we shall hereafler see. His biographical 
sketches of Schiller are, though soimd in perception and full 
of humour, rather presumptuous. He died a Lieutenant- 
General, and Governor of Ulm. 

Besides Scharffenstein, Johann-Wilhelm Petersen, from 
Bergzabem in Pfiilz Zweibrlicken, formed one of the " poetical 
brotherhood." The mutual sketches of character which we 
have firequently referred to, define him as *^ an amiable, devoted 
friend, whose integrity rendered him the arbitrator of his fellow- 
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students;" a clever, energetic man, devoted to philosophy. 
If Schiller prized with " impatient ardour " ScharfFenstein's 
vigour and power, he, in tiirn, respected Petersen's judgment, 
and was strongly attached to this " imassuming companion, 
with his poetical inspirations." It is characteristic of Petersen, 
that he did homage to the celebrated Conradin von Schwaben, 
in a set of heroic verses which never were published. His 
work on the national tendency to drinking, was founded on the 
strong private inclination of the author himself for good wine. 
He died, a bookseller, in Stuttgart. His notices of Schiller 
arc both superficial and imperfect. 

Wilhelm von Hoven was naturally a chief pillar of the 
" Bond," which, through the dangers of mystery, acquired 
fresh stability and romantic charm. For highly as the Duke 
prized those branches of knowledge which he cultivated in his 
Institution, as little did he tolerate the existence of an art for 
which he could found no professorship. Poetry was at that 
time, therefore, like cracknels and cigars, included among the 
" sins," only to be smuggled in as contraband goods by the 
bold and reckless. On one occasion, when Schiller had ex- 
changed some volmnes of Wieland's translation of Shakspeare 
with Wilhelm von Hoven, by transferring his favourite dish 
to him, the treasure suddenly disappeared from his book- 
shelves. Shakspeare, " L'Histoire de G^nes," and some others, 
had been confiscated ; but four bookshelves have more space 
than one, and four heads more cunning schemes than even 
that of Herr Niess. " Siegwart " found its way within these 
secluded walls. Wieland's " Agathon " and " Siegwart " were 
among the books most constantly sequestrated in the annals of 
the Academy. 

Schiller was visionary and fantastic, like all Germany. He 
lingered in solitude beside latticed windows, and hung over 
lilies which he cidtivated in vases, — a grievous apostacy in- 
deed from the chivalrous Gotz, Scharffenstein's favourite, 
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which always accompanied him in his solitary walks. And 
Gotz also was a denizen of free nature, of German mountains 
and forests, and cool, crystal clear mountain streams, where 
the dreaming and visionary "Brother Martin" appears only 
as a guest, and envies Gotz his freedom. The Yoimg Ger- 
many of that period was just such an infirm " Brother Martin," 
who declines giving up the joys of this life, for the prospect of 
those of another world. The youth of the day were charmed 
with the character of Hamlet, dissolving into pleasing melan- 
choly. " Get thee to a nimnery ! " was repeated under the 
burden of heavy sorrow, that Ophelia might answer, — " Oh, 
what a noble mind is here overthrown ! " The ardent, im- 
passioned, and somewhat vain youths of Germany, did not 
find in the creation of the gallant Gotz any slaking for their 
deep feverish thirst of soul. Then Goethe wrote " Werther," 
and in that work he shook off the mania of the day. What 
was to him only wholesome medicine, was to others intoxi- 
cating poison. It became the &shion to weep ! to tremble I to 
rejoice ! " Werther " was a deathblow to all sentimental 
poets, and for EJopstock and Haller also, however highly 
Klopstock was praised in it. It was an irresistible assault on 
the dramatists of the time, and on Lessing himself, who could 
not dissect, with this superlative skill and subtlety, the inner 
life of man, never having himself suffered from the disorder ; 
and in literature it is only a physician who has-been attacked 
by a similar malady, who can cure it. 

But how must such a work have affected our Bond and 
Schiller? They not only read, but devoured it; and they 
longed also to write a " Werther :" it went no further, how- 
ever, than the plan. Schiller subsequently explained the 
nature of this impression. 

Here was a thoroughly sentimental character, delineated by 
a poet of nature with ardour, and with all the impulse of 
passion. '^ Unhappy love, sensibility to nature, religious 
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feelings, a philosopliical spirit of contemplation, and the misty, 
Ghapeless, pensive world of Osaian," — in short, the whole com- 
bustible material of feeling was here set fire to with imprece- 
dented mental vigour, only possible to the lofty assurance of 
the great poet. " Werther " was as efficiently worked out as 
a person in a drama, who only requires to be placed on the 
stage. Schiller was eager for a subject. In every act of self- 
destruction, motives like those of " Werther " were sought. 
One day our poet read in a newspaper an account of the 
suicide of a student. He set to work instantly. In the first 
impulse of his enthusiasm he wrote scene after scene ; but as 
a whole it did not please him, and he destroyed it. " The 
Student of Nassau" remained only in the memory of the 
author. Was he a dramatic " Werther ? " Schiller was not 
yet sufficiently matiired to elucidate his ideas to his genera- 
tion, and to hold up a mirror before them. It was his destiny 
one day to display to Virtue and to Vice their features, from 
the depths of his energetic, manly breast, as Goethe had done, 
in the ftilness of that power granted to him by the grace of 
God. 

His inmost nature caused him ever to " soar high into an 
aerial atmosphere." The Bond could not fail to finish their 
studies by Ossianic intoxication. Hoven and Petersen trans- 
lated the bard, making free use of Schiller's knowledge of 
English. Schiller recited to them, with admirable pathos, the 
full melancholy sounds, — " Solitude reigns on the strand, where 
the waves gently break." He long retained an affection for 
these children of Macpherson and the Mist. Later in life, he 
found in Ossian a genuine poetical style. " The experience 
of a particular bereavement is expanded to the idea of the 
transitory nature of all earthly things, and the sorrowing bard, 
pursued by the image of universal ruin, soars to Heaven, there 
to find in the glorious course of the sun, the symbol of im- 
mortality." Thus our hero becomes gradually imbued with 
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the poetical essence of the times. He celebrates God, nature, 
and his friends, in spirited odes. Elegiac poetry, probably 
most of all congenial to his loving, tender, and susceptible 
heart, is presented to him on every side. He perceives that 
this style is already appropriated. He searches deeper into his 
own heart ; he examines his contemporaries more minutely. 
There was one who affected him not a little, whom we must 
not omit to mention. We ought not to forget that Professor 
Abel possessed a Shakspeare, and that Schiller, when his own 
copy was confiscated, borrowed another fix)m his excellent 
master, for the benefit of his psychological studies. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE STURM CND DRANO, OR SPASMODIC SCnOOL. 

Political Condition fA the Period. — Twofold Aspect of Germany. — Schiller's 
Nature and moral Ideal. — Rejection of Authority. — The German Drama. 
— Schiller's "Cosmo di Medici." — •* The Robbers." — The Subject and 
its reception by the Poet — Lifts and Tone of the Poetical Bond. 

Schiller in the announcement of the "Rhenish Thalia" 
excuses the exaggerated style of " The Robbers," by his want 
of knowledge of human nature, and blames the Academy for 
this deficiency. These complaints are very pardonable, but 
they must not lead us astray. The four hundred members 
were far from being the " single individual " which he asserts. 
In a calmer mood he made either far more modest preten- 
sions, or else such xmlimited ones, that they could not possibly 
be fulfilled in Germany. In 1788, he writes to Wilhelm von 
Wolzogen : " Have you ever asked yourself whether you do 
not feel as I do, and many others besides, that the only place 
you positively dislike, is the very one where you are forced 
to remain?" And he addresses Groethe, at the commence- 
ment of their friendship, thus : "At that epoch of life, when 
the sold forms its inner self, from the outer world, surrounded 
by defective forms, you had already imbibed a wild northern 
nature, when your triumphant and superior genius, rich in 
material, discovered this inward deficiency, and foimd it con- 
firmed by your knowledge of Grecian nature." 

Goethe, surrounded by defective forms I Merk, Lavater, 
Lerse, Basedow, Fritz Jacobi, and Herder, defective forms I 
According to this scale, the whole Academy was indeed one 
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single defective form ♦ ; but measured by the more moderate 
estimate of German proportions, it may be considered a rich 
collection of varied personalities. There were pupils from 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Russia, England, and even from the £ast Indies, thus frir- 
nishing opportunities for every variety of mutual intercourse. 
No prejudice of race or country, as in other Universities, 
checked free discussion. Unacquainted with the various 
grades of position, ignorant of the privileges at that time 
usually conceded to the noble over the citizen, to the learned 
over the artist, the pupils brought with them into social 
life ideas of independence and equality. The Academy was 
a school of freedom and practical intercourse, and it is doubt- 
ful whether Schiller, however severe this school may have 
appeared to him in subsequent hours of bitterness, would 
ever have attained by any other mode of education, those 
very qualities which chiefly endeared him to the people of 
Germany. The youths in the Academy were trained to be- 
come citizens of the world ; they conducted themselves as such 
wherever they went ; and ranked in this respect, like their 
foimder, above their generation. 

An establishment so singular was naturally the object of 
universal curiosity. It attracted many visitors, among others 
one who outweighed in Schiller's estimation a whole gallery 
of celebrated men. We allude to a royal disciple of the Sturm 
und Drang School — Joseph IL In April 1777, the Emperor 
travelled to Paris under the name of Graf Falkenstein ; his 
intention was to remain only one day in Stuttgart, but the 
Academy interested him so much that he prolonged his stay 
two days more. He examined everything in the most par- 
ticular manner, took information as to the regulation of the 
establishment in its most minute details, attended several 

* Schiller sabseqaently admitted the great worth of the Academy in his 
letters to Kdmer, vol. iii p. 165. 
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lectures with earnest attention, and expressed his approval 
to the Duke' in terms of the highest praise. The Emperor 
did not appear to much advantage beside the stately Duke, 
but his simplicity, free from all affectation, his condescension 
and affability, and the intelligence which shone forth in every 
word he uttered, caused him to be most attractive ; his visit 
made an indelible impression on the students. 

What a study for historical character ; what a privilege for 
youth, the contemplation of such a person ! What an oppor- 
tunity for the most ardent lover of freedom to melt into 
admiration 1 The strange and peculiar combination of morid 
timidity, and intellectual vigour, which characterised Schiller, 
corresponded remarkably with that particular epoch, and with 
the political relations of Germany. 

While in France the ulcer of the time is progressing 
every day more rapidly into an outbreak both in Church 
and State, the literary revolution in Germany has already 
commenced. Gotz von Berlichingen and Werther have de- 
throned the imities. Sensibility is developed into the most 
unbridled passion. Touth ascends the rostrum; voices of 
pacification are shouted down; watchwords are given out; 
action, power, excitement, nationality, and nature above all I 
The spiritual Epos is thrust aside; national songs, ballads, 
domestic dramas, and dramatised history usurp the whole 
space of the literary arena. The piety of its tenour no longer 
shields a poem from condemnation, while a title like that of 
" Sturm und Drang" (Impulse and Passion) though it be- 
longs to a very indifferent play of Klinger^s, has sufficient fame 
to bestow its name on a whole period. In truth there was 
at that time a degree of passionate feeling, an impulse to 
action in the youth of Germany, which induced them again 
to promote the Reformation so long stationary in spiritual 
matters, and to carry it out in the life of the people, as well 
as in science and poetry. The new ideas of enlightenment 
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had spread from England to France, where literature vraa 
calculated for the people, in so far as they could comprehend 
it ; but these ideas assumed in both countries rather a prac- 
tical and positive purpose, than an artistic and imposing shape 
for all men. 

When German genius saw the natural pretensions of man 
displayed by Rousseau; infectious scepticism by Voltaire; 
manly self-knowledge by Lessing ; and a new world of active 
striving men by Shakspeare, it hastily seized all these varie- 
ties, immersing itself in each, elated with enthusiasm, for- 
getting the sorrows of the real world, and feeling, though 
somewhat dimly, that till life assumed some other form than 
that of selfish individuality, a revolution in tlie state could 
avail nothing. 

The twofold aspect of political circumstances favoured this 
singular exaggeration and restriction of self, and afforded a 
literary spectacle such as the human mind had never hitherto 
presented, and which it will probably never again present. 
This double phase of politics is very material, for the elucida- 
tion of the doctrines of the Sturm und Drang School. 

The capricious, lavish, prevailing sj'stem of mistresses and 
costly fancies, which had insinuated itself into most German 
states, after the model of Versailles, and of which we saw so 
striking an example in WUrtemberg, had at length roused the 
energies of most Protestant countries. Frederick the Great, 
according to an admirable saying of Hausser's, wa.s, to the 
detriment of mediocrity, the popular standard of royal worth 
and merit. In Austria, the Emperor Joseph vainly contended 
against the influence of the aristocracy and the priesthood. 
Russia, on the other hand, could point to a succession of 
ministers not springing from the nobility. There the people 
were instigated to active labour, while elsewhere they were 
allowed to sink into degrading sensuality or miserable poverty. 
The Protestant states encouraged spiritual life, so crushed in 
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other countries, by granting sufficient scope for the accom- 
plishment of independent national culture; they allowed 
every one to be happy in their own way, and granted an asylum 
to all useful and stirring elements, even though rejected or 
persecuted elsewhere by a bigoted priesthood. 

These doings, in which the " good old times" were fruitful, 
naturally hurried on the revolution in the field of literature, 
as much as it retarded it in the sphere of the state, in society, 
and above all, in individuality. " The masses " did not exactly 
wish for a change, but their actual condition had become not 
only offensive, but positively despicable; all that was old 
was out of favour. 

Indistinct longings after imknown novelties, had already 
penetrated into the arcana of domestic life, and gradually 
loosened the bond of respect which a few short years previ- 
ously bound youth to maturity, and the subject to the ruler. 
Goethe describes this mood in rather milder colours, as 
follows : — " This temper and spirit were everywhere visi- 
ble, and precisely because few were in reality oppressed, 
the great aim was to rescue these few from all possibility of 
such oppression ; thence arose a degree of moral strife, an 
interference of individuals with the law, which, laudable in 
its commencement, led to incalculable evil consequences 
eventually. Voltaire, by the protection he had afforded the 
Calas family, caused a great sensation, and gained much 
respect. Lavater s enterprise against the Landvogt, was even , 
more striking and important for Germany. The time was at 
hand when the romantic and dramatic poet, must seek his 
evil characters among ministers and state officials." 

This excitable German enthusiasm, full of compassion for 
the oppressed, full of ardoiir for all that was great and good, 
and moral antipathy to crime, was quite adapted to expend 
its fires on that branch of art which penetrates to the very core 
of all individuality — the Drama. The mind of the nation 
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was prepared for tliis, and its perceptions newly animated. 
Wieland had attained the charm of the French, in the ease 
and elegance of his language, and thus captivated the higher 
classes. Klopstock had awakened the love of coimtiy in all 
hearts, superficial though it might be, and drawn bold strains 
from the spiritual harp, the Telyn of the bard, and the lyre of 
the Greeks and Romans. Winckelmann had trained the eye to 
simple and grand forms in sculpture ; Lessing purified the 
mind by the most subtle criticism ; Herder charmed the ear 
by the spirited melodies of national music, and though com- 
paratively few could profit by this school in such originality as 
Goethe, and in some degree Burger, yet all agreed on one 
point, that art demands genius and individuality, thoroughly 
imbued with poetry, careless of the applause of the world, 
giving forth its strains like a being from a higher sphere, and 
eagerly listening to the whisperings of the spirit within. 

In complete opposition to previous ideas, a poet was now 
required to be a " true man." Many adopted this character 
on the sur&ce, and in social life forms were too oilen dispensed 
with. 

In the productions of the day there existed a coarse, partly 
cynical and partly dithyrambic style, which outraged all pro- 
priety, as Lessing indeed frankly acknowledged. A walk be- 
came a leap, a comma a note of admiration, a thought a fiash, 
prose poetry, and poetry often insanity I An actual mania 
for authorship seized the nation ; even calm, sedate men, like 
Merk and Knebel, were infected by it. Those who could not 
themselves rhyme, judged and criticised those who did. We 
must endeavour fully to realise this Babel of tongues, to 
appreciate what Schiller's power pierced through, and the 
admirable manner in which he became entire master of all 
those demons let loose, thus becoming the leader of the 
masses of his countr3rmen, effecting, as he wished, a national 
and imiversal culture. 
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Schiller was peculiarly calculated, both by his mental 
vigour and tenderness, for such a leadership. He did not 
merely comply with fashion, as others did. The reality and 
truth of his muse, the condensed essence of an infinitely lov- 
ing heart, from which his delineative powers daily imbibed 
fresh nourishment, were not to be found in his contemporaries. 
He did not love liberty merely to improve his own condition, 
nor from its picturesque garb, but solely because his great 
object was to see mankind happy and perfect. 

This aspiration became his passion, it formed the substance 
of his meditations, and always remained the ideal background 
of his artistic creations. Thence emanated, even in his first 
dramas, the stem nature of his heroes. None can find such 
intellectual visions whoUy within their own nature. They 
are the inheritance bequeathed to individuals, by the great 
disciplining spirits of humanity. It is always profitable to 
trace how true genius accepts and applies the bequest. It is 
unfortunately impossible now to ascertain in what succes- 
sion SchUler became acquainted with great critics and phi- 
losophers. Whether he already turned over the pages of 
Spinoza, or perused Plato and Aristotle, we cannot precisely 
discover, though we find some Platonic ideas in the poems of 
the ensuing year. He seems to have established his convic- 
tions chiefly by AbeFs "Psychological Lectures," Mendel- 
sohn's and Sulzer's " Popular Philosophy," and more especially 
by Lessing's and Herder s critical compositions. He received a 
very forcible impetus from Ferguson's " Moral Philosophy," 
and Garve's annotations on it. 

Schiller's first philosophical efforts, even more than this 
biographical notice, prove, that in the same powerful degree 
in which Haller influenced his physiological views, the so- 
called Scottish school, and its more enlightened original 
Shaftesbury, worked on his philosophical opinions. The 

essence of these doctrines was, that "morality is not to be 
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derived from religion, but from the Dature of man." It was 
one pliase of deism. While thus the mediation of our 
blessed Lord, as the Saviour of sinners was abolished, com- 
pensation was attempted to be foimd in the attributes of man 
himself. His nature was contemplated by Shaftesbuiy in 
as ideal a light as possible. He led to moral perfection 
and purification, through the perfection and purification of a 
sense of the beautiful. To contemplate creation as an elabo- 
rate finished work of art, was the highest happiness. Every 
one seeks happiness, and therefore every one will seek this 
contemplation; and this cannot exist without the study of 
perfection conferring excellence.* 

These ideas of human nature are indeed modified in ihe 
Scottish school, in so far that they are more practical and 
reasonable — we may say of a more material kind — but their 
ethereal form evidently chmg to Schiller's ideal soiil, and in 
" Franz Moor " he abandons the materialistic view to con- 
tempt. 

It is characteristic of the moderate disciples of the Sturm and 
Drang school that, though their leaders indeed dispense with 
Christianity, they do not advance to the radical forms of free- 
thinking, which had been adopted in France through the 
materialism of Holbach and Robinet. Thus much is certain, 
that at this time Schiller's Christianity was at a low ebb. 
He retained a certain aesthetic and traditional reverence for 
religion, and also for church forms, and the most tender for- 
bearance towards believers ; but those who think that he was 
either a deist or a disciple of Kant's, and eventually became 
a Unitarian, are quite in the wrong ; but a refined system of 
morals too surely for the moment replaced his Christian 
faith. He received his conservative impressions from Eng- 
land, on a German soil; his revolutionary ideas from France; 
indeed exclusively fix)m Rousseau's writings. 

* Schiller's Correspondence with Ktfmer, voL L p. 12$. • 
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" To renounce freedom," says Rousseau, " is to renounce 
manhood ; not to be free, is to abandon both tlie rights and 
the duties of man." These phrases from the " Contrat 
Social " were written in letters of fire on his soid. The same 
intense hatred of priestly dominion, superstition, depravity of 
thought, and of the revelling and rioting of the nobles, while 
the people were sunk into the most tmdisguised misery; of 
the army of petty tyrants and idle drones, all this indignation, 
which pervaded unreformed and despotic France, receiving 
rich sustenance from the Komish states in Germany, vibrates 
powerfully through the first dramas of Schiller, >vith the same 
force which subsequently fulminated and guillotined in 
France. 

We may here remark that Schiller's early plays found a 
loud echo, especially in France and England. This system of 
moral and ideal liberty, originally identical (the pillars 
which form the basis of life, as well as its dramatic impress), 
is of twofold aspect, and acquired in Schiller's soul a most 
fruitful soil. The seeds of these ideas were thickly sown on 
many an acre, but ** some fell by the wayside, and the fowls 
of the air came and devoured them up, and some fell among 
thorns." The nature of our poet was retentive, and yet 
yielding enough to strike out roots, and to bring forth good 
finit. His imagination possessed the highest power of appro- 
priation. He pictured to himself a world, from recent tradi- 
tions in WUrtemburg, and from many a startling occrurence 
of the present " blurring and blotting Seculiun," which was 
indeed fiu* removed from the best, and compared this repul- 
sive creature of his imagination with the forms of his Plu- 
tarch, and with his archetype of a perfect world. 

Neither in France nor in England, was any poet to be 
fotmd capable of skilfully representing the moral idea ot 
modem times. In the former coimtiy they were too near a 
revolution, in the latter too fiur from one. It could be accom- 
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pliahed in Germany alone, and Schiller was the poet who 
effected it. There is one point manifest here to the close 
observer ; the same passionate devotion that Schiller felt to- 
wards his parents, his teachers, and his Mends, and even towards 
the Duke, he experienced for the subjects of his works. They 
became the very essence of his being, and he could adjure the 
spirit of wrath or victory, in as ardent terms as other poets do 
their mistresses. Indeed the friend of his youth, Petersen, 
declares that it was this entire abandonment of self which 
made him a true poet. He long strove for the smiles of the 
Muse, and not receiving them, for the favour of Nature. This 
was the marble of Pygmalion to him. His fiery impulses 
yearned for " the dumb marble to find a voice, to yield him a 
responsive kiss of love," and to echo back the melody of his 
heart. 

** Bod, flower, and tree, then bloom'd for me ; 
Trickled for me each streamlet clear : 
Dnlneaa herself would stoop to hear 
The echo of such melodj'." 

Petersen says, " Let no one suppose that Schiller's earlier 
effusions emanated from the easy flow of a rich and fruitful 
imagination, or the whispered suggestions of a fidendly muse. 
By no means. Ailer long study, and by accumulating 
scattered impressions, by bold conceptions, and close obser- 
vations ; afler much research for imagery and manifold throes 
of spirit, afler many failures and annihilated attempts, he 
made sufficient progress in the year 1777, for sharp-sighted 
critics to prophesy that he would one day become a great 
poet; and this presage was formed rather from individual 
fragments, than from more important works. Until this period 
he was not himself conscious of an indwelling, creative 
poetical faculty. 

Those who, following Lessing's example, seek to recognise 
a man who is no genuine poet, more in the mode of modelling, 
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tJian in the result, will certainly never class Schiller in the 
ranks of true poets ; but it is a very different thing to manu- 
&cture verses, and to strive after a too lofty ideal. Schiller 
struggled manftilly for this in his great productions. He 
placed his thoughts on paper, amid stamping, groaning, and 
fuming; an ebullition often remarked in Michael Angelo, 
during the execution of his grand works of sculpture. " More 
than a hundred times," says Petersen, " have Schiller's ft-iends 
observed this impetuosity in him, and the following little 
anecdote is perfectly authentic. The medical students of the 
Academy were obliged, at the end of their apprenticeship, to 
visit the hospitals, and to superintend the proper care of the 
patients; one day, when it was Schiller's turn to do po, he 
seated himself at the bedside of an invalid — the musician 

B , who is still living. Instead of either questioning, or 

examining him, he went off into such a poetical rhapsody, 
using so many extravagant gestures and distortions, that the 
patient was dreadfully alarmed, imagining that his doctor had 
been seized with a sudden fit of insanity." In later years he 
was still subject to similar attacks, which he transmuted 
legitimately into rhythmus, the proper safety valve for the 
Sturm und Drang school. 

Petersen asserts that Pope, Hugo von Groot, and many 
others, composed better poems in their eighth and twelfth 
years, than Schiller at the age of sixteen or seventeen ; but 
they had not the impatient ardour which made him steadily 
fix his eye on the main object — the cartoon. Those who 
are incapable of tolerating incorrect drawing, though discern- 
ing grand outlines, and recognizing warm and glowing colour- 
ing, thus separating great merits from l>old defects, will even 
now have difficulty in comprehending the admiration which 
Schiller's early works excited, and which they stiU deserve. 
Schiller became at this time conscious of his genuine 
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poetical talent, he began to measure himself by others. 
Klopstock^s authority was cast aside. He obliterated the 
" Ode to Convalescence " in his copy, declaring that all he 
could deduce fix>m it was " if I had not recovered I must have 
died, and not been able to complete the ' Messiah/ ^' In the 
ode "My Fatherland," he expunged all the lines which 
followed "I love thee, my Fatherland." But he did not, 
according to the usual &ahion of youth, dethrone an idol one 
day, merely to set up another the next in its place. The 
"Elegy on Ebert," "Bardale," the "Early Graves," the 
" Zurich Lake," always remained precious in his sight. 

Thus did his nature progress towards the character of the 
epoch, and to that phase of art which suited him the best — 
the Drama. This welled forth in hundreds of studies from 
the soil of the land. It was quite under the influence of the 
English school, and according to whether it inclined most to 
action or to passion, it assiuned two distinct radical forms. 
The types of these were G<3tz von Berlichingen and Emilia 
Gralotti. These dramas, according to Schink's description, 
were represented in rather a singular &shion. " In a drama, 
to please the public nowadays, a ciutain must every minute 
be drawn up, displaying to view first a palace, then a 
peasant's hut, a prison, a highway, or a camp. The spectators 
insist on having jousts and tournaments, where the heroes 
fight to the death, conunitting murder, adultery, and every 
possible horror. Kings, Dukes, Counts-Palatine speaking a 
language only fit for a village ale-house, and behaving as if 
they had just lefl a stable; or they will have fidnting, 
blessing, cursing, despairing, rude laughs, tragic bombast, or 
burlesque, all crowded into one and the same piece. 

Historical and pathetic tragedies, political and domestic 
dramas, were the poles between which the period vibrated. 
However unsuitable these might be to the managers of 
theatres, still such beginnings are well worthy of notice. It 
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is more than a mere compliment when SchiUer, in 1803, writes 
to his brother-in-law Wolzogen, then in Petersburg. " Tell 
General Klinger how highly I esteem him ; he is one of those 
who, five and twenty years ago, first worked powerfully on 
my mind. Such youthful impressions are ineffaceable." An 
assurance like this, well entitles the biographer to aUude to 
Klinger's position at that time. It was not to be expected 
that Lessing should appreciate Klinger^s first attempts, but 
Goethe says of him " His productions display a strong imder- 
Btanding, an upright mind, a lively imagination, a happy 
talent for observing the varieties of human nature, and a 
characteristic perception of generic differences ; his girls and 
boys are natural and pleasing, his youths ardent, his men 
simple, yet intelligent, the characters represented in an un- 
favourable light not too much exaggerated." Tliis judgment 
does not include Klinger's novels, which belong to a subse- 
quent period. In reading " Conradin of Swabia," this 
verdict will be fully borne out. As a pupil of Kousseau, 
whose " Emile " was his &vourite text-book, his distinguished 
political abilities placed him far above the narrow-minded 
interests of the time ; and his domestic tragedies, though dis- 
playing the night side of hiunan nature, and guilty of con- 
siderable extravagance, abounding in the most violent passion, 
intense hatred, fiu*ious wrath, and innimierable agonising 
situations, yet possess so much charm and consistency in 
their plot and materials, that they desen'e to be included in 
the two reigning schools alluded to, though approximating 
more to the style of Emilia Galotti, than to that of Gbtz von 
Berlichingen. He may, along with Lessing and Goethe, lay 
claim to an independent position. All three have been 
accused of being imitators of Shakspeare. Klinger is more 
theatrical than Goethe in " Giitz ;" his scenes do not abruptly 
break off, without being brought to an issue ; but his com- 
positions do not approach in consistency to those of Lessing, 
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and in His characters he does not attain the truth or nature of 
either the one or the other ; but one i^damental law of the 
drama he always fulfilled, in the creation of striking contrasts, 
of deadly struggles. " The Twins," " Otto," " The Suffering 
Woman," should be perused, in order properly to estimate 
the bold passage which Schiller traversed in the wake of this 
discoverer, and by which his own dramas emerged. 

It is characteristic of the taste of the times, that when the 
Hamburgh directors of the theatre, in 1775, instituted a prize 
for the best tragedy, two pieces were sent in, both treating of 
fratricide.* These were Klinger^s " Twins " and the " Julius 
von Tarent " of Leisewitz. The scene of both dramas was 
laid in Italy, the coimtry to which the most extravagant 
conceptions of fency were usually transferred. They bear 
considerable resemblance both in composition and in diction. 
An ardent thirst for action and glory, imbibed in copious 
draughts from the heroes of Plutarch, strikingly exist in both. 
Two brothers, dissimilar in character, though not so widely 
opposed as Karl and Franz Moor, love the same girl; the 
younger brother murders the elder, and the fiither, with stem 
justice, puts the murderer to death with his own hands : so 
&r the pieces are alike: but that of Klinger makes the 
brothers twins, and the latter gained the prize. Schiller 
always admired it, but Lessing distinguished *^ Julius von 
Tarent " with flattering praise, and Schiller, notwithstanding 
his predeliction for Klinger, finally decided in the same way. 
He knew, and undoubtedly compared Klinger's work with 
" Julius von Tarent," and welcomed in Leisewitz the more 
congenial spirit. Indeed, no work of the day produced so 
durable an impression on him. Along with the regularity of 
composition so pleasing to Schiller^s rhythmical spirit, there 
was a boldness of passion, a subtlety of investigation, and a 

* The prize was not offered expreasly for a piece on fhitricide. Eober- 
•tein, vol. ii p. 1494 
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floftness of handling, which only required to be imbued with 
the popular love of modem freedom, to give all that the public 
of the Sturm und Drang school required ; but nationality 
was wanting. Leisewitz had so little genuine courage, that he 
could not succeed in overcoming the imfavourable decision of 
the director of the theatre. " Julius von Tarent " remained his 
only work. However magnanimous the renunciation may 
appear, it is a sign that he was not fitted to assume the 
leadership. But it is some compensation for the deficient 
&me of imperfect genius, that it is precisely this class who 
work on the aspirants to distinction, more than consiunmate 
celebrities do. If Leisewitz had accomplished nothing, save 
inspiring the youthful Schiller with kindred sympathy, this 
alone ought to win a place for him in the memory of 
posterity. 

Schiller knew " Julius von Tarent," almost word for word, by 
heart. He said, with Julius, " within my bones lies marrow 
for centuries." Occasional reminiscences fi*om it are to be met 
with in his later works. Boas mentions two, which are self- 
evident. Aspermonte shouts in the ear of the dead Julius, 
" Blanka ! Blanka I as he hears not that, he will never hear 
again." In " The Robbers," Schweitzer shakes Franz while 
hanging, with the words, " Hallo I you have still a father to 
murder : he does not care : he must be as dead as a mouse I " 

Under the impression of this drama, and according to 
Streicher's fine metaphor, he only required to have a dramatic 
thought breathed into liim, for the fire of inspiration to bum 
brightly. Schiller wrote a new piece called " Cosmus von 
Medici." Petersen says that in subject and treatment, it bore 
considerable resemblance to " Julius von Tarent," and that 
several of its scenes were transferred to " The Robbers." Be 
this as it may, Schiller destroyed the piece in question ; its 
precise nature cannot now be ascertained, but as he never 
reQum^d it, probably the composition did not satisfy him. 
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Another subject now occupied him, which transferred " Julius 
von Tarent" firom the Italian and princely sphere, into a 
popular and German one. It was " The Robbers." In Haug's 
^' Swabian Magazine " of 1755, first part, a tale appeared, of 
which Schubart was supposed to be the author ; its title was, 
" A Tale of the human heart." The following is an outline of 
it : " When we read anecdotes, such as we occasionally receive 
firom England and France, it abnost appears as if in those 
&voured lands alone, there existed a race of men with passions. 
No single anecdote is ever related of us poor Germans; and 
from the silence of our authors, foreigners must conclude that 
we only move like machines, and that eating, drinking, dull 
commonplace, and sleeping make up the whole circle of a 
German^B life, in which he stupidly goes round and round, 
till he becomes giddy, falls down and dies ; but if the charac- 
ter of a nation is to be described, a little more liberty is re- 
quired than we Germans enjoy ; as every striking trait which 
proceeds from the pen of an honest, outspoken man, might 
possibly open a path which leads to the company of criminals 
(the Duke of WUrtemberg did not resent this public attack) ; 
we have assuredly no lack of materials, and though owing to 
our form of government, the position of a German be neces- 
sarily passive, still we are men, and we have our passions and 
feelings as much as any Frenchman or Briton. An occurrence 
recently took place in the midst of us, which I propose to any 
clever man, as a good subject for a play or a novel, if he will 
only promise, not through timidity, to transfer the scene of 
action to Spain or Greece, but to place it boldly on our 
German soil. 

" A certain nobleman, who preferred the tranquillity of a 
rural life to the excitement of a court, had two sons of very 
different dispositions. Wilhelm was pious, at least he was 
constantly to be seen praying ; he was severe both to himself 
and to others, a most obedient son, a most docile pupil to his 
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tutor, who was a bigot, and a reverent worshipper of order 
and economy. Karl was in all respects the opposite of his 
brother ; he was open, without guile, full of ardour, lively, 
often idle, vexing his parents and teachers by juvenile pranks, 
and recommending himself by nothing but his head and his 
heart. These, indeed, made him the favourite of the house- 
hold and the village ; his feults, however, disgraced him in 
the eyes of his catonic brother and his bigoted tutor, who 
was often almost choked with rage at Karl's insubordination 
and unruly conduct. 

" The brothers were sent to to the same school at B , 
where their characters remained unchanged. Wilhelm re- 
ceived the praise of being a pattern of industry and virtue, 
and Karl the character of being a thoughtless, petulant boy. 
At the imiversity, Karl was a second Tom Jones, — he in- 
curred debts, though from the noblest motives, and an un- 
lucky duel finally deprived him of his father s favour. Ob • 
liged to fly from the academy in the obscurity of night, the 
wide world now lay before him in pathless darkness. He 
enlisted as a soldier, and was wounded at the battle of Frei- 
berg ; struck with remorse, he wrote to his father, but Wil- 
helm intercepted the letter ; reduced to great straits by the 
peace, Karl became servant to a farmer, only a few miles fix)m 
his father's manor-house. Under the name of * the good Hans ' 
he was made known to his father, and often conversed with 
him without being recognised. One day when * the good Hans ' 
was busy cutting down trees in the forest, he suddenly heard 
a strange stifled cry ; he ran towards the spot with the axe in 
his hand : what a spectacle I His father had been dragged by 
force from his carriage by masked ruffians ; the coachman was 
lying on the ground, bathed in blood, and a dagger already 
gleaming at his father's throat I Filial enthusiasm animating 
Karl, he rushed furiously on the murderers, using his axe 
with such good effect, that three of the villains were quickly 
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laid prostrate, and the fourtli taken prinoner. He bore hia 
swooning fether into the carriage, and drove home with him. 
*^ ' Who is my guardian angel ? ' said the &ther, on opening 
his eyes. 

" * No angel,' answered Hans, * only a man who has done 
what he ought for a fellow-creature.' 

" * What nobility of soul under a peasant's kirtle I But tell 
me, Hans, did you kill all the ruffians ? ' 
" * No, sir, one is stiU alive.' 
" * Bring him here.' 

" The unmasked murderer fells at the feet of the nobleman, 
begs for mercy, and says with tears,~- 

" ' Ah 1 sir, not I ! another I would that I might say no 
more — another I ' 

" * Tell me at once the accursed name of that other,' said 
the nobleman ; * who is your accomplice in this murderous 
assault ? ' 

" ' Alas I must I confess it I — your son Wilhelm, — you 
lived too long for him ; and by this frightful crime he hoped 
to get possession at once of yoiir property.' 

" * Wilhelm 1 ' exclaimed the unhappy fether, in a tone of 
agony, and closing his eyes, he sunk into insensibility. 

" Hans stood like a statue of horror beside his father's bed. 
After some minutes of unconsciousness, the &ther opened his 
dim eyes, and cried in tone of despair : 

" * I have no longer a son. Alas ! a horrible fury enwreathed 
with snakes, is my son — fit prey for the evil one 1 and the 
boy with the blooming face and feeling heart, my darling 
son Karl, has been the victim of his brother's unbridled 
passions ; he pines in misery — perhaps he no longer lives ! ' 
" ' Yes, he lives I ' cried Hans, whose feelings now broke 
through all restraint, ' he lives, and lies at the feet of the best 
of fathers. My vices deprived me of all right to be your son ; 
but if deep repentance and tears — ' 
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'* Here the father started from his couch, and raising his son 
from the ground, he embraced him in his trembling arms, and 
both were silent ; a pause of passionate emotion ensued, which 
silenced the lips to let the eloquence of the heart be felt. 

" * My own son, my Karl, is the preserver of my life,* said the 
&ther, when able to speak, his tears idling on his son's em- 
browned forehead. * Look up, Earl, see your father's tears 
of joy r 

'^ But Karl could only stammer *• dear father,* and remained 
lying on his breast." 

The fether wishes to deliver up Wilhelm to the arm of 
justice, but Karl intercedes for him, and eventually prevails 
on his father to give him means of support. The author adds: 
" This story, compiled from the most credible testimony, proves 
that there are also Tom Joneses and Blifils in Germany." 
The " Tom Jones " of Fielding, to which this remark refers, was 
much read at that time, and highly valued by Schiller also. 
It is the ancient subject of the " Inimical Brothers," Edmund 
and Edgar, in the light of the present day, which shines so 
brightly in the narrative we have just ^ven, and more 
brightly still in SchiUer's " Robbers." 

The narrative concludes with these words : " When is the 
philosopher to appear who will descend into the depths of 
the human heart, trace every action to its source, search into 
every hidden recess, and write a history of the human heart, 
obliterating all deceptive colouring from the face of the hypo- 
crite, and maintaining the right* of an honest man ? " This 
appeal found an echo in the young poet's heart. 

Hoven informs us, that it was he who first attracted Schil- 
lier's attention to this tale. The same kind friend also pointed 
out to him ita tendency : " Here," said Wilhelm, " may be 
seen how Providence conducts his creatures along the most 
thorny paths, to the liappiest results, which is the moral in- 
tended in this narrative." Schiller forthwith evinced his 
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genius, by availing himself of the subject to pour forth his 
tragic thoughts and feelings, the essence of his own indivi- 
duality, his knowledge of sacred writings and science, his 
speculative and medical knowledge, his revolutionary spirit, 
and his poetical talents. He did not make Karl enlist; he 
made him a hero of the Sturm imd Drang school, a revolu- 
tionary personality without a revolution. In this lies the 
marvellous power and historical value of the piece. In Karl 
the tragedy of the German nation is unconsciously personified. 
He is the antithesis of Hamlet, so oflen considered a symbol 
of Germany. Here we have deeds, ruthless deeds, and a 
stem resolve, requiring no plot, and no accomplices, save 
desperate men, already outlaws, having no object save re- 
venge or robbery, no result but a miserable death, and the 
self-confession of a noble and repentant, but broken heart. 

Brutus and Cassius, republicans without a republic, are the 
heroes to whom the disciples of the Sturm und Drang school 
do homage ; but even they arc unattainable ideals for a Karl 
Moor. If we seek his counterpart in history, we must point 
to the freebooter . Gotz von Berlichingen. Bauer is not his 
equal ; perhaps Michael Kohlhaas, certainly not Thomas 
Munzer. Educated in the tranquillity of domestic life, Karl, 
at a period when his hand longed to grasp a sword, was only 
offered a pen ; rejected by his family, he was forced to have 
recourse to dagger and pistol, which, had he been a Werther, 
he would imscrupulously have turned against himself; but 
Karl first turned them against the community, and then 
against himself. 

These were the elements of a possible revolution in Ger- 
many surging in many hearts at that time, and the more 
profound signification connected with their &therland, accounts 
for the deep impression made by this drama, not only on the 
public, but on men of the most cidtivated minds, such as 
Komer, Baggesen, and inniunerable other persons. In ex- 
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planation of this strange prodigy " Eousseau, Plutarch, and 
the prison walls of the Academy," have been adduced. Still 
I cannot venture from the influence of three or four books, or 
some casual conceptions, to account for an excitement which 
must ever remain inexplicable, even though the poet himself 
said, that Karl Moor derived his distinguishing characteristics 
from Plutarch, and the romantic robber Roque, in " Don 
Quixote." The piece bore likewise the title of "The Lost 
Son ; " but Schiller made " The Robbers" its watchword, thus 
elevating a domestic drama to the loflier character of a social 
tragedy, and himself to the leadership of the Sturm imd Drang 
school. 

It has been shown that " The Robbers" was begun in the 
year 1777. The name of Karl was taken from the original 
tale. The villain Wilhelm (could he give his friend 
Wilhehn von Hoven such a namesake ?) he baptized afresh 
as Franz, probably symbolising in this name, the babbling 
materialistic, false reasoning canaille,* 

The work proceeded slowly, indeed it was entirely given 
up at the end of the same year, and not resiuned till 1780. 

Schiller^s skill and knowledge of art stamped him specially 
as a subjective poet. Considered in that light, Karl Moor may 
represent the poet hynself. Biography, while striving to give 
a faithful transcript of the whole man, even when confronted 
by such justifiable abstract assertions, must, however, prove 
that Schiller was nevertheless objective enough to be a poet. 

All poets have in fact given only their own individuality. 
Shakspeare may be disguised as Romeo, Goethe as Weisingcn, 
and Gotz or Schiller as Karl and Franz Moor ; but this can 
be accomplished by no poet without vast power over his 

^ It is impossible that Klinger's ** Falsche Spieler/* shonld have had any 
influence on the composition of ** The Robbers/* as Gervinus and others have 
asserted, for Klinger*s play was not published till 1780. A s^'mpathetic 
tendency is, however, evident. 

VOL. I. H 
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subject, and this power Schiller eminently possessed : " Schiller 
drinks more deeply from the cup of scepticism than Goethe, 
and yet remains the more sober of the two." 

This expression of Gervinus is substantiated through the 
whole course of Schiller's life. 

Wilhehn von Hoven was at this period very intimate with 
our poet) and he mentions nothing of a state of desperation and 
excitement. Vulcan did not always strike forth sparks of 
fire. Had the author of " The Robbers" so closely resembled 
his hero, he would have been less scrupulous in his actions ; 
we shoidd have heard of more transgressions, of attempts at 
evasion, and similar escapades ; but there was nothing of the 
kind. The annual reports of his faidts of insubordination 
were, according to the lists, about five, and never exceeded 
that proportion. 

If he chanced to have any dispute with his superiors, he 
generally contrived to put an end to it by some witty or sar- 
castic speech, often not comprehended by his adversary, but 
quickly enough by his firiends. The two political parties, for 
and against the North Americans, into which the school was 
divided, inspired him with no interest whatever. 

Later in life he designates his youthful lyrics as the wild 
efiusions of a boyish dilettanteism. In up art is it so difficidt 
to distinguish between poetry which is spontaneous, and that 
which is scholastic. It chiefiy depends on whether a person 
be in earnest with his poetiy. Schiller was in earnest. His 
ambition was to be a celebrated poet, not a celebrated bandit. 

The poetical "Bond" still clung closely together. They 
mutually imparted their compositions, written in secrecy, and 
brooded over in still more profound mystery. They criti- 
cised in writing their reciprocal labours, praising and blaming 
each other ; the first naturally more than the last. " Our 
whole stock," says Scharfienstein, " was of no value, and 
scarcely a single passage worth preserving, probably because 
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we were so desperately high flown, and bo eager to make a 
parade of our learning/* Their fellow-pupil Masson seems to 
have been of the same opinion, and he was well acquainted 
with their secret literary reunions, and their poetical rivalry. 
While Scharfienstein (also an Alsatian) adopted German both 
in language and intercourse, Masson remained thoroughly 
French, and attacked the " Bond" unmercifully. Schiller early 
in life foreboded a foe in him. He says in his school theme 
on Masson^s character, that ^* he regrets the disadvantage of 
knowing him at all, and had he chosen to know him more in- 
timately, he would probably have discovered that he was still 
more disagreeable." 

This he was now &ted to do. Masson wrote a severe, but 
witty biu*lesque m the " Bond." " Each of us," says Scharf- 
fenstein *^ was sharply attacked in turn, we looked at each 
other, startled and mortified, and our efFervesence of author- 
ship subsided." ScharfTenstein^s certainly did. He had a 
decided inclination for sculpture, and for its sake, became 
faithless to his first idol — poetry. He associated much with 
painters and sculptors, with Schefiauer, Heideloff, Hctsch, and 
Danneckcr. Disheartened by his want of talent, he condemned 
his own productions, and was even more severe to those of 
others. 

The " Bond " coidd bear satire ; had it not been so they would 
scarcely have accepted as a new member, the El^ve Christoph 
Fredrich Haug, an epigram in person. He was the son of 
Schiller^s first critic. Professor Balthasar Haug. The son was 
of a lively nature, and already by his witty conceptions 
and sparkling fiincies, indicated the epigrammatist of after 
days. Such a companion brought a new and refreshing ele- 
ment into the " Bond." Schiller was no longer now the shy, 
reserved scholar of the Latin school, he was entirely self pos- 
sessed, and from his lofty air, appeared to those who did not 
know him, even proud. One day when his tall figure was 
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stalking along the street, his enei^etic countenance a full head 
above the crowd, a woman looking at him, exclaimed : " There 
is a youth who thinks himself grander than the Duke of 
Wlirtemberg ! " He could be occasionally both playful and 
sarcastic. At that time there was a mania for albums. On 
one occasion a sentimental pupil, who was also a considerable 
gourmand, gave his album to our poet, begging him to trans- 
cribe a thought in it. The Mephiatopheles wrote, " When 
you haye eat and drank — and N. B. till you can eat and drink 
no more — then say grace." The whole " Bond" sparkled with 
epigrams, which are to be found in the "Anthology," the pa- 
ternity of which it is not easy to discover. Gay youth, reckless- 
ness, humour, and " The Robbers," in the same heart. The 
" Bond" received a fresh impulse by Herder's translations of 
national songs from almost every language. Burger had ad- 
mirably caught the popular style, the others did not choose to 
be outstripped, probably " Graf Eberhard" is of this date. 

These associates thus by degrees collected a considerable 
amount of poetical compositions, which, in their opinion, well 
deserved to be printed. The difficulty was the usual embar- 
rassing question for all young authors, where to find a pub- 
lisher ? Hoven undertook to write to a bookseller in Tiibin- 
gen, who was said to be willing to accept even anonymous 
writings, for of course the pupils of the Academy coidd not 
venture to give their names. The letter was sent through a 
secret channel. No answer came. A second letter had no 
better result. Hoven had written to a dead man. The col- 
lection, indeed, remained unprinted, but some of the poems, 
Hoven relates, were sent to Schwan, in Mannheim, for the 
" Schreib Tafel," which he edited, and others were carefully 
hoarded up for future occasions. 
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CHAP. VI. 

FROM MEDICINE TO POETRY. 

Schiller retnrns to his Stadies of Medicine. — Academy Festiral. — 
8chiUer*8 congratnlatory renies on the Birthday of GrKfin Franziska. — 
New Friends. — Disagreement with Scharffenstein. — Another Felicitation 
on Grbfin Franziska*8 Birthday. — Schiller's appearance as an Actor in the 
"Prize of Virtue."— Schiller's Trial Essay. — The Philosophy of Physio- 
logy. 

The year 1777 passed away in this state of exhilaration 
for these youths, though possibly the public examinations in- 
spired them with some serious reflections, when prizes were 
bestowed on the more industrious pupils. Schiller, in the 
meantime, thought more of his home than we have done. 
The family had at this time, after thirty years of marriage, 
been increased by the birth of a girl. The promising son 
was considered the future protector and support of his brothers 
and sisters, a sufficient reason to induce him to apply in 
earnest to the studies, by which he was to earn a livelihood. 
The course of medicine was fixed at ^ve years.* These five 
years were to end in December, 1780. It was now December, 
1777. " The Robbers," already commenced, was put aside 
in some hidden comer, and Schiller, who, with his usual 
energy, resolved to accomplish some great feat in his vocation, 
imposed on himself the task of finishing his studies within two 
years; but he could not resist one last temptation of the 
Muse. The 10th of January was Griifin Franziska's birth- 
day. As Schiller had already celebrated that of the Duke by 
a humorous farce, called the " Jahr Markt" (or "Fair"), how 

^ Hoven, p. 69. 
h3 
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could his homage fail where his adored patroness was concemed? 
She was, in truth, the only woman who had the privilege of 
entering the Academy at every hour of the day. She glided 
like a &iry through the secluded halls and gardens, eagerly 
gazed at by the enchanted eyes of the pupils, — ^her sparkling 
eyes, her gentle voice, and the mystical charm of her connec- 
tion with the Duke, her magic influence over him, — all this 
might well inflame the imagination, and cause many a heart 
to beat with emotion. Every pupil was enthusiastic about 
the brilliant Grafin, who was not yet thirty, — an age pecu- 
liarly attractive to boys — and thus almost every pupil was in 
love with her. Schiller worshipped in her the beau ideal of 
all virtue and feminine charm. In a very dubious outward 
position, she had succeeded, by dignity and good conduct, in 
being considered by the country, as well as by the Academy, 
the lawful wife of their Sovereign, and as such our poet 
esteemed her. 

Among old papers of the Academy, two sets of congratu- 
latory verses have been discovered, composed by the El^ve 
Schiller, which bear the same title, " Feelings of gratitude on 
the Birthday of her Excellency the Reichs-Griifin of Hohen- 
heim." The date is probably, as Hofimeister tliinks, 1778. 
For Schiller, in one of these addresses, appears as the orator 
of the Demoiselles. He could scarcely have attained suf- 
ficient importance to be chosen poet of the Academy before 
the beginning of this year, and after that period he would 
have shown more form in the modelling of his verses. 
Franziska gladly accepted this flattering and enthusiastic 
address. 

The Academists addressed her in Schiller's verses, 

thus: — 

** Radiant she, aa san-glance beaming, 

W hen spring comes gushing from above, 
Qaick*ning the earth with lusty love ; 
And all around with light is streaming. 
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** So smile the fields^— so nnfles the earth, 
When she, with blessings in her train, 
Assuages woe, and want, and pain, 
Like one of more than mortal birth. 

** Fame greets her with a fond caress : 
Her cherished name shall never die : 
Her lineaments immortal lie 
Mirror'd in tears of tenderness. 

** Through paths with fragrant flowers bestrown, 
She wanders in a fairy round 
Of harmonising sight and sound. 
Arrayed in yirtue*s glorious crown. 

" Friends ! — ^let our lore ne*er know decay ; — 
And that our hearts be ever free 
From thoughts unhallow'd, — let them be 
Franziska's monument for aye/' 

There was nothing now to check tlie course of his severer 
studies. In ^thful companionship with his friend Hoven, he 
incessantly studied Haller's physiology with admiration, but 
still without any blind derotion to that great man. Professor 
Consbruch, who lectured on physiology, pathology, and 
therapeutics, was a scholar of the deceased Professor Brendel, 
in Gottingen, whose truly admirable college themes he pos- 
sessed. Schiller procured a copy of them ; but even here, 
with all due appreciation of the dead and living professor, he 
adopted many a law of nature and physics, which could not 
in the present day be maintained against the clearer light of 
science. The two poets now came into close contact with 
their medical comrades, especially with Plicninger, Jacobi, 
Liescliing, and Elwert. These four were studious pupils, and 
therefore in advance of the other two; but improved by 
scientific conversations with them, Scliiller and Hoven soon 
equalled them in knowledge. The bloom of the poet " Bond " 
was passed, but Schiller was once more reminded of it by a 
painful occurrence. 

Our poet, in spite of his new iriends, adhered faithfully to 

B4 
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his earlier companions, doing homage to one in an ode, and 
devoting himself to another, with all the ardour of youthful 
enthusiasm. His friend Scharffenstein was to leave the Academy 
finally in December, and they were probably not destined soon 
to meet again. It was in one of those open-hearted hours, 
when youth pours forth its visions, that Scharffenstein deve- 
loped to his friend his poetical creed. Probably lowered in 
tone by Masson's satire, he held forth warmly on the beauties 
of some well-known poems, comparing them, without any 
intention of offence, to some of Schiller's productions, and 
placing the latter considerably in the shade. He then 
incautiously proceeded to pass a severe sentence on some of 
his friend's odes, written with all the enthusiasm of a youth- 
ful spirit. This hiu-t Schiller's feelings. "For," narrates 
Scharffenstein, " his feelings were certainly more woimded 
than his poetical egotism. Schiller did not become cold, for 
his nature did not admit of that, but he withdrew from my 
society with a deep depression of soul, which I cannot even now 
recall without pain, for whatever grieved such a heart, can at 
no future period be considered by me childish or insignifi- 
cant." This worthy but pretentious friend seemed, however, 
to forget this admirable moral very shortly, when he con- 
tinues, — " Schiller himself, who, in fact, only lived for a short 
period of his existence for his heart, and all the rest more 
entirely for his laurels, would assuredly have said to me, had 
he been reminded of this occurrence, * You caused me much 
pam. 

Schiller at that time wrote a long letter, in which he says, — 
" My whole soul is in a tumult." " Never," says Scharffen- 
stein, " did a quarrel between two lovers call forth more affect- 
ing expressions. I answered reproachfully, that he had quite 
misunderstood my meaning, but whether owing to mutual 
mauvaise honte, or some fatal perverseness, or that friendship 
at that age lies more in excited fancy, than deep in the heart, 
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the disunion continued, and we did not interchange a word ; 
and I shortly afler quitted the Academy." 

Poor Schiller ! " Your whole soid in a tumult I " With 
what morbid feelings must you have anticipated the public 
examinations, which Scharffenstein was to attend for the last 
time ! An expected prize could not console you for the loss 
of your friend. 

Schiller drew lots with Plieninger, Jacobi and Elwert for 
the prize, — all four had proved themselves equally meritorious. 
Elwert was the victor. Scharffenstein quitted the Academy, 
but the breach in his old friendship was soon bitterly deplored 
by him. We see him one day return to his friend with the 
same impatient warmth of feeling, which he had wounded in 
the most noble of all hearts. 

Schiller^s appearance and address possessed, even at that 
time, a most irresistible charm. He had intelligence to com- 
prehend ability in every form. Ziunsteeg, who studied music 
in the Academy, and subsequently distinguished himself as a 
composer, adored Schiller, and set his songs to music. Any 
acute sense of this art has been often, as he himself complains, 
denied to our poet, whereas he had in reality a very refined, 
festidious musical taste. GlUck was his favourite ; but the pure 
pathetic power of harmony always influenced him to a 
poetical mood. Schiller was also fond of drawing, and, in 
after days, often playfully referred to his amateur perform- 
ances. Not only the musical, but the great plastic genius of 
the Academy, Dannecker, was faithfully devoted to him. 
Dannecker was the son of one of the royal grooms, and at a 
public meeting entered himself on the lists of the Academy. 
All the world knows the lustre he shed on it. He was 
Schiller's intimate friend. Such intercourse, and insight into a 
kindred sphere of art highly excited Schiller. In Albert F. 
Lempp, a newly-arrived pupil, he found ample compensation 
for the loss of Scharffenstein, a leader in speculative phi- 
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loaophj) and in the comprehension of practical principles. 
Schiller always spoke of him with a kind of idolatry. Both 
continued to correspond regularly during their lives. 

The ode to Franziska must have given satisfaction; for in 
January 1779, Schiller was again chosen poet on the occasion 
of her birthday. Duke Karl had given the theme "Do an 
excess of kindness, sociability, and lavish generosity constitute 
virtue in its precise sense?" 

Schiller answered in the negative; but this very denial 
furnished the occasion for an enthusiastic eulogy of Franziska 
and Karl. Amid the boldest variations tlie theme ever 
recurs, " Virtue forms the harmonious bond between Love and 
Wisdom." It ends thus: "Karl celebrates the natal day of 
Franziska. Which is the greatest, the person who practises 
virtue or he who rewards it ? Both resemble in this the Divi- 
nity! I am silent — too insignificant to etdogise Karl — I 
retire, and say no more I But I see the sons of years yet to 
come — I see them here! congregated on another great occa- 
sion — I see them wandering among the moniunents of the 
noble of the earth ! They weep! weep for Karl — Wurtem- 
berg's inimitable Karl ! they weep for Franziska, the friend of 
humanity!" 

Though this oration contains nearly as many high flown ex- 
aggerations as notes of admiration, still the bold reference to 
the grave, is a sublime piece of ingenuousness. The speech 
delighted the accomplished Duke, and he agreed in conse- 
quence, that his protege should be allowed in the course of 
this year to write the usual dissertation, which finally opened 
the doors of the Academy. 

Schiller on the same day had an opportimity of exercising 
his histrionic talents. A masque was given, thus described, 
" The Reward of Virtue, with rural dialogues, and allc^rical 
representations of gods and men, in honour of the birthday of 
the best of women, Frau Franziska Reichs-Grafin von Hohen- 
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heim, dedicated to her by the gracious permission of H. R. II. 
Duke Karl Eugen, and composed by the pupils of the Ducal 
Military Academy, set to music, and acted by them and the 
Demoiselles of the Academy, Stuttgard, January 10th 1779."* 

The composition was a piece of courtly flattery in the 
Bococo-style. Burghers, peasants, shepherds, gods, cyclops, 
sylvans, fawns, nymphs, and innumerable other figures were 
introduced. In the first part the piece was divided into 
three scenes. Geoi^, a peasant, Herr Schiller — Georg's wife 
Herr Hopfenstock. Their part consisted of only a few lines, 
so Schiller could not be much enlightened on this occasion, 
as to his talent for acting. 

But these exercises and recreations enlivened the uniformity 
of the more severe studies, to which our liero now applied 
himself with redoubled zeal. He certainly fully expected to 
finish his course this year. He was bound, according to custom, 
and in presence of the Duke, to write publicly a defensive 
dissertation. The choice of a subject rested with himself, and 
it indicated the true bent of his inclinations. The title was 
"The Philosophy of Physiology." As these are questions which 
unremittingly occupy all thinking men, probably our readers 
may not object, to our casting a glance at Scliiller's work. He 
commences with spiritual life. The destiny of man is con- 
formity to the Divinity. The ideal is indeed infinite, but the 
spirit is eternal. Eternity is the measure of infinity, that is, it 
will ever grow, but never attain. " If a soul," says a sage of 
this century, "were enlightened to such a degree, that it could 
embrace the plan of Divine Providence, it woidd be the hap- 
piest of all souls. A great, an eternal, and a noble law has 
connected happiness wiih perfection, unhappiness with imper- 
fection. Whatsoever assimilates man more closely to this 
destiny, either directly or indirectly, must cause him enjoy- 

* A printed copy of this pastoral, consistiiig of 40 pages qnarto, is in the 
possession of Baron W. von Maltzahn. 
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ment. Wliatsoever estranges liim from it must cause him pain. 
He will avoid what pains him, he will strive after that which 
delights him. He will seek perfection, because imperfection 
pains him, and still more, because perfection delights him, in 
itself. The greatest amount of perfection with the least 
amount of imperfection, constitutes the highest enjoyment 
with the least pain. This is true happiness; it is therefore 
precisely the same whether I say, man is placed here to be 
happy, or to be perfect ; for he can only be perfect when he is 
happy, and he can only be happy when he is perfect; but an 
equally grand and noble law has combined the perfection of 
the whole, with the happiness of the individual. Man with 
man, and even man with animals, by the bond of imiversal 
love. Thus love, the most beauteous and noble impulse of the 
human soul, the great chain of sentient nature, is only the 
interchange of my own being with that of another." This is 
the sum of the first chapter, which contained eleven paragraph?, 
and there were five chapters of similar length. It was an 
actual book ; all that we possess of it, is a fragment of the first 
chapter. 

Whether Shaftesbury's "Moral Philosophy," were in reality 
the source of these thoughts, we cannot say ; but though the 
advanced knowledge of the present day may smile at them, 
they were entirely in accordance with Schiller's character, and 
he places implicit faith in them. He could not be satisfied 
with giving in his dissertation as a school exercise, he wished 
to transcribe in it the whole compass of his moral convictions. 

Julius probably alludes to fragments of this work, when he 
writes to Raphael, " This morning, when searching among my 
papers, I foimd a theme which I had considered lost, it was 

sketched in the happy hours of youthful inspiration My 

heart sought Philosophy, and Fancy substituted her dreams, 
the most vivid seemed to me the most true." In Julius* 
" Theosophy " it is said "All spirits are made happy by their 
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perfection. I desire the happiness of all spirits, because I love 
myself. A wish for the happiness of another we call benevo- 
lence." "Be ye perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect" said the founder of our faith. Weak humanity slirunk 
from this command, therefore he said more plainly "Love 
one another." When Karoline von Wolzogen subsequently 
read Shaftesbury, she at once discovered the similarity of 
Schiller^s views. 

If a system were to be sought, capable of elevating the 
grandeur of the human mind, inspiring courage and hope, 
divesting mankind of the trite and conunonplace, and shedding 
on the soul the brilliant lustre of the highest illimiination, a 
finer one could not be devised. The Christian law of love is 
so developed in this theory, that love is considered the inmost 
essence of nature, and virtue indispensable to man ; vice 
being only mentioned as an evidence of having strayed from 
the path of happiness. * It is the Godhead descended from the 
throne and received into the will of man. These seeds of 
Schiller^s moral views take root, and grow and develope into 
rich flower and fruit. 

* Ilemnan Hettner, in his history of English literature, has restored 
Shaftesbury to his rights. When Hegel declares that a high degree of 
cultivation is displayed in such contemplations, the barriers are defined 
which always obstructed Schiller's efforts to cultivate the nation. 
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CHAP. vn. 

QUENCHED FIRE. 

The Professor's Verdict on Schiller's Dissertation. — Delay on his quitting 

the Academy. — His Frame of Mind. — Goethe's Visit — Oration 

Death of a Friend. — Funeral Elegy. — Schiller's letter of Condolence 
to Iloven's Father. — Schiller plays Clavigo. — He commences worldng at 
** The Robbers." 

When the professors of the Academy received Schiller's 
dissertation for revisal, they stared in displeased atonishment 
at the scholar who had thus unexpectedly taken wing, and 
soared so high into the clouds. They were to decide whether 
the composition was worthy of being printed. They unani- 
mously pronounced that it was not. The surgeon-major, 
Cliristian Klein, did so in the following terms: "I have twice 
read over this prolix and tiresome dissertation, but cannot 
even guess the meaning of the author. His arrogant spirit 
displays a prejudice in favour of novel theories, and a 
dangerous disposition to take pride in knowledge, wandering 
in an obscure and pedantic wilderness, where I cannot attempt 
for a moment to follow him. The composition prepared with 
80 much labour, is exaggerated and full of false principles. 
Moreover, the author is truly audacious, and often severe and 
unjust towards the most admirable men. In the chapter 
which treats of the viribus transrtiutatoriis^ he assails the 
immortal Haller (without whose aid, however, he would have 
been a very indifferent physiologist) in so offensive a manner, 
that it must rouse the indignation of the whole scientific world. 
He does the same to the zealous Ck)ttunium, and makes an 
onslaught on everything that does not chance to suit his own 
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theories. At the same time, the glowing spirit which per- 
yades the execution of this thesis, furnishes infallible proofs 
of the author's great and striking powers, and of his inquiring 
mind, which will probably, after the ebullition of youthful 
effervescence has subsided, produce an energetic and truly 
admirable scholar." In consequence of these heavy accusa- 
tions, and after reading the trial papers sent in, the Duke 
wrote to the Intendant von Seeger, that the dissertations of 
the El^ve Plieninger and the Cavalier von Schonfeld, were at 
once to be printed. "Reinhard's dissertation," continued the 
letter, " is not to be printed, nor that of the El^ve Schiller, 
though I must acknowledge that the youth has written some 
very admirable things, and undeniably shown much fire. 
Precisely, however on this account, and because parts of it are 
far too daring, I have decided that it shall not be given to the 
public. Moreover, it is my opinion that it will be highly 
beneficial to him to remain another year in the Academy, when 
the too bright glow of his fire may be in some degree quen- 
ched ; so that some day, if he continue to work zealously, he 
ma^ become a truly great man." 

From Schiller's demeanour, under similar disappointments, 
which from this time he had frequently to endure, we are en- 
titled to conclude, that no bitter word escaped his lips, when 
the Intendant communicated to him this mortifying result; 
but in his heart he felt truly desolate, and deep dejection en- 
sued. He thought himself mature, and had intellectually 
quitted the Academy, and yet he was now forcibly detained in 
it. Henceforth it became hateful to him. His treatise had 
been written with all the concentrated powers of his mind ; 
it was rejected, and he despaired of those powers. After a 
succession of wild and contradictory impressions, which fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession, his mood subsided into 
a positive weariness of life. A few days after this discou- 
raging decision, he saw for the first time the author of ^^ Gotz," 
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" Werther," and " Clavigo." He saw him in all the fulness of 
happiness, the companion and friend, of Duke Karl August of 
Weimar. " Clavigo " delighted our young dramatist even 
more than " Werther " had done. In it, modern life, and 
even living persons, were represented with moderation, and 
yet in the most graphic and natural manner. The link be- 
tween the man of the world and the youthful poet, was sin- 
cerity and a passion for truth — the only justifiable passion. 
"Beaumarchais" was the purest form of noble manhood which 
the drama had hitherto produced. He was a transcript of 
Schiller's soul. Now he was to see the poet adored by all 
Germany. It was on the 14th December, 1779. The exa- 
minations were just over when both the guests entered the 
hall. They heard the address of the Duke. The distribution 
of the prizes was to take place on the following day. Goethe 
was seen in the Academy church in the forenoon, and afterwards 
with the Duke of Weimar, dined at the royal table. In the 
evening, during the distribution of the prizes Karl August of 
Weimar stood on the right of the Duke and Goethe on his lefl 
— an Apollo fuU of vigour and beauty ; the three formed a 
stately group, of poetical and princely merit. What a spec- 
tacle for aspiring youth ! Goethe visibly coloured during 
Professor Consbruch's speech, perhaps from the many ardent 
glances fixed on him, instead of the professor. How mugt 
Schiller's heart have beat, when his name was called, when 
he received a prize, and kissed the hem of the Duke's garment. 
This same poor El^ve, in after days, stood as third in this 
group, in the place of his Duke. 

Schiller received four prizes, one for practical medicine, a 
second for the " Mjateria Medica,^^ a third for surgery, and a 
fourth for the German language and style of composition. 
His friends were on an equality with him for this prize, and 
cast lots for it. The goddess of fortune who accompanied 
Goethe, recognised the youthful genius, and lightly touched 
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him as she glided past. He was twice conqueror. "How 
easily by a visit or a hetter to Goethe, of which the author 
of " Werther " received so many, could Schiller have made 
known to him the extent of his powers. But this mania of 
the day was far from Schiller's thoughts. He was to win his 
&me and his future distinction by his own individuality. 

These impressions were not yet effaced, when the 10th 
January, Franziska's birthday, again drew near. The Duke 
on this occasion did not apprehend that the fire of his ^l^ve 
would bum too brightly. He- chose Schiller as orator, and 
selected the theme, " Virtue considered in its results." Schiller 
was entirely absorbed in the ideas which we saw in his first 
dissertation ; he could clothe these^ thoughts in various garbs, 
and words and images flowed inexhaustibly at his bidding. 
Perfection of the whole intellectual world must be the result of 
virtue. Joy at this harmony of all beings, and happiness, must 
be the inward recompense of virtue. Gellert, Haller, Montes- 
quien, Addison, were named as the benefactors of mankind ; 
Lametrie and Voltaire as their scourge. Virtue gives us a 
foretaste of heaven. " So great," he says in conclusion, " so 
blissful, so inexpressibly blissful are the inner results of vir- 
tue, this feeling suffices to make a world happy : the proud 
consciousness of having imbibed some of the rays of the God- 
head, is too sublime for praise. Illustrious Grofin, earthly 
rewards pass away, mortal crowns are fleeting, tlie most sub- 
lime strains of praise find no echo in the grave; but the 
tranquillity of soul, Franziska, the heavenly repose beaming 
in your countenance, loudly, loudly proclaim the infinite inner 
reward of virtue. One single tear drop of joy, Franziska, like 
the creation of a world, one, and one only, and this Franziska 
deserves to slied I " This address again met with much appro- 
bation, and Professor Haug noticed it in his " Swabian Maga- 
zine ;" a copy was presented to the Grafin, who carefully pre- 
served it. 

VOL. I. I 
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But under the influence of what mournful feelings did 
Schiller deliver this speech ! While his loving heart embraced 
all mankind, his thoughts dwelt on the sick bed of a youth, 
whom he, and all who knew him, dearly loved, in whom the 
Academy lost its most promising pupil, and Wilhelm von 
Hoven his only brother. He died at the age of eighteen. 
The Duke lamented his early death, and testified his sympathy 
with the bereaved parents, in the most condescending and 
feeling manner. Schiller's heart bled from many wounds. In 
sorrow of soul, he composed in honour of the deceased his 
" Fimeral Elegy," and on the 15th of January he wrote to 
the &ther of his lamented friend a letter which must liave 
affected even a despairing heart. 

This " Funeral Elegy " must be fresh in the memory of 
many of my readers. The power of rhythmua, which in 
unison with the feeling, shudders, rejoices, and melts in loving 
remembrance, impresses itself indelibly on the soul. Here 
Schiller is so entirely himself, that we may boldly assert 
neither Goethe, nor Klopstock, nor Burger could have com- 
posed these lines. 

Hoven was a gentle amiable youth, but Schiller's impulse 
was always to make the objects of his love still more perfect, 
for it was thus alone he could love them. He transfigures 
Hoven into his ideal. He places the statue of a god on the 
sarcophagus of his friend : — 

** Proudly as the war-steeds strain, — 
Their manes dishevell'd wildly fling, 
Chafing at bit and bridle-rein ; — 
So steppM he before slave and king. 

** In the sun-track, go, — thou dear one, go 
In joyfulness to find the blest ; 
And slake thy thirst in streams that flow 
Unsullied through Walhalla's rest" 

In his letter to Hoven's fiither our poet becomes a physician 
of the soul. He begins by showing the parent the sad extent 
of his loss. ** You have lost a son," he says, " worthy to form 
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the pride of his ^ther, and who deserved more than any one 
of us all to live long and happily. I can indeed feel what 
it is to see the Mrest hopes, and brightest joys of life borne 
away in a coffin. I know that the lamentations of a bereaved 
father are just, and that the lamentations of the father whom I 
now address, are tenfold more just than those of all others. I 
know how sad it would have been for my own beloved father, 
had this stroke fidlen on me, and yet in no one point can I 
pretend to the worth of your son. But have you then 
lost your son ? Lost 1 was he once happy, and is he 
no longer so ? Is he to be pitied, or rather is he not 
far more to be envied? I indeed put these questions to a 
stricken father, whose sufferings none will probably ever fully 
know, but I address them also to a sage and a Christian, who 
believes that to God belong the issues of life and death, and 
that an all-wise Providence controls our destiny. What has 
your dear one lost, which will not be immeasurably compen- 
sated to him in heavenly mansions ? What did he leave here 
below, that will not there be joyfully restored to him never 
more to be snatched away ? Did he not die in the purest in- 
nocence of heart, prepared in all the fulness of youthful 
vigour for eternity, before he had cause to weep for the inces- 
sant cliange and inconsistent frivolity of the world, where so 
many plans are shattered, so many joys blighted, and so many 
hopes shipwrecked. The Book of Wisdom says of the death 
of the just, * He pleased God, and was beloved of Him, so 
that whereas he lived among sinners. He translated him. He 
was taken away, lest wickedness should alter his understanding, 
or deceit beguile his mind.' 

" Thus your son returned to Him from whom he came, and 
entered into his rest earlier, and in greater purity than we 
can ever hope to do, who trust one day to meet him in a hap- 
pier world, but laden with sin and sorrow. He lost nothing 
— but won everything." 

I 9 
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Towards the end of the letter he says ftirther, " a thousand 
times I envied jour son, when struggling with death, and I 
would have yielded up my own life, as calmly, as if I had been 
idling asleep. I am not yet one and twenty, but I may truly 
say, that the world has lost all attraction for me ; I take no 
pleasure in it, and the day of my leaving the Academy, which 
a few years ago would have been a joyful day, will not even 
win a smile from me. With every step that I advance in life, 
I lose my feelings of contentment ; the nearer I approach ma- 
turity, the more I wish that I had died in childhood. If my 
life were my own property, I would gladly follow your son in 
death, but it belongs to a mother and three destitute sisters, 
and my father's hairs begin to turn grey." He points to his 
son Wilhelm who is still spared, and says, " He concentrates 
all his energies on one particular object, and will accomplish 
for you far more than I can ever hope to do for my father." 
In conclusion, he says, " Would that I could give you in my- 
self a second son, and thus be a brother to Wilhelm. How 
gladly would I do so ; my powers are inadequate to this, but 
not my wishes." 

Youth is a wonderfiil thing ! Longing for death, unlimited 
devotion, speeches worthy of the seven wise men — we seem, 
like Lessing's Knight Templar, superfluous in the world, and 

yet we cannot get rid of ourselves. There is no help for it, 

we live on, and are as healthy as possible I The same Schiller, 
who wrote this letter, was at that time studying a tragedy, 
and eagerly learning the part of Clavigo. The 11th of 
February was the Duke's birthday, which was usually cele- 
brated by a drama. Hitherto Herr Uriot had given French 
comedies, and small operas, with the aid of the pupils and 
demoiselles. But now those El^ves, who had inscribed them- 
selves on the list of actors, were so far advanced, that the 
German school could be brought forward. Schiller was an 
authority in histrionic matters. He selected "Clavigo," whether- 
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from the idea that the Duke who knew and disdnguiahed 
Goethe would be pleased, or from his own unbiassed taste, we 
know not. The direction of the piece was entrusted entirely 
to Schiller. He did not, according to the usual fashion of 
directors, reserve the best part for himself. That of Clavigo 
is not only one of the most difficult, but the least pleasing that 
we hare. The repulsive impression which an irresolute and 
ambiguous character leaves on our minds, we are apt to trans- 
fer to the actor himself. The utmost skill in the performer, 
can alone prove a shield against such contumely. Among the 
hundreds of actors who at that time trod the boards of the 
stage with credit, there was scarcely one, who without train- 
ing, could have played Clavigo even passably for their debut. 
The fact that Schiller acted it very badly, is no reason for 
denying him all histrionic talent. His orations were effective, 
in spite of the defect in his voice, which in moments of ex- 
citement became extremely shrill. His friends, who spoke 
quite as broad Swabian as he did, felt no disposition to laugh, 
when he recited to them whole scenes out of " The Robbers" 
(his countenance alone, says Scharffenstein, was quite a 
touching language). As little do Streicher and Karoline von 
WoLzogen, to whom he often read aloud, or Goethe, who had 
a fine ear, represent Schiller's declamatory powers, in the 
eminently ludicrous light in which diey appeared to tlie Stutt- 
garders, in the performance of Clavigo ; but he strained too 
much after effect, and thus became ridiculous. It is very 
probable that when the curtain drop{)ed, he did not join in 
the laugh. He had studied the part earnestly ; he might now 
lay it aside with his dissertation, and his other disappointed 
hopes. 

In the same recess, the most hidden of the hiuuan heart, lay 
concealed, even from Niess' piercing eye, the first scenes of 
" Tlie Robbers." He now brought them to light. The storm 
was ready to burst. Sultriness, languor, and dusky gloom 

X3 
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had previously heralded its approach, and at length it dis- 
charged itself with majestic power. The onlj rays of light 
that brightened a gloomy world were forked flashes, and a 
faint glimmer in the horizon, mourning for a sinking sun. 

Perhaps no work of any poet has entered into existence 
Under such impassioned and tempestuous creative power as 
" The Robbers." We may well wonder whether Schiller still 
w^ished to be stretched on a bier, after he had written the two 
first acts. He declaimed each frefih scene as it was written to 
•his companions, in the proud consciousness of success. He 
made his triumph a hundredfold greater, by enjoying the 
delight of representing his works first himself. In many 
passages he seems to have followed the injunction in the " M id- 
sunmier Night's Dream," to " roar gently like a sucking dove." 
The unexpected rounds of Niess, often scattered the band. 
They met during the hours of recreation, in a comer of the 
garden, or in some deserted recess of the spacious building ; 
or they walked to some distant shady nook of the forest, thus 
sipping on the wing the nectar of costly time. The author 
sometimes caused particular scenes to be read aloud to him 
by his fidends, to enable him to judge of them as an auditor. 
Mystery only heightened the intensity of the youthftil poet^s 
delight. He produced, in the literal sense of the term, a 
night piece. The pupils of the Academy were not allowed to 
bum lights after a particular hour, but a lamp was permitted 
in the hospital. In order to gain the night for his work, 
Schiller declared that he was ill. The Duke often visited 
this hall, when " The Robbers" was quickly shoved imder the 
table, and a medical book, on which it had been placed, con- 
firmed Karl Eugen in the belief that his favourite, Friedrich 
Schiller, was devoted to his vocation with actual fimaticism, 
and that he took advantage of the night to pursue his medical 
studies. 
When a scene was fairly won in this manner, in fear and 
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trembling, and yet with secret delight, it was invariably read 
to liis friends on the ensuing day. Thoy were electrified *, the 
more daring the better; and this applause sjnirred on the wild 
Pegasus to still more prodigious flights. Many of the robbers' 
names, for example, Moor and Schweitzer, are borrowed from 
pupils of the Academy, while others ser^'ed as intellectual 
models for the characters. Even Spiegelberg*s project, to 
make a pilgrimage to the Promised Land, is an idea which 
one of the Eleves used to boast of as his own. 

* Schiller writes to KOmer, vol. ii. p. 20: — **When daring my tcade- 
mical life, I suddenly laid aside my poetry, and devoted myself for two years 
tolely to the study of medicine, my first production after this long interval 
was * The Robbers.* " It is evident, therefore, that such testimony at once 
contradicts the idea mentioned in Wagner's History of the Karl Schule, that 
in 1778 Schiller had both finished and read aloud the greater part of the 
drama. 
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CHAP. vni. 

DISMISSAL. 

Schiller suspected of Insanity. — His Medical Protocol. — New Dissertation 
on the Connection of Animal and Spiritual Nature. — Streicher and Schiller 
at the Public Examination. — His Appearance and Physiognomy. — Cha- 
racteristics of his poetical Imagination. 

Having once more resumed his poetical compositioiis, Schiller 
was attracted hj kindred studies. He was constantly to be 
seen at Professor Nast's lectures on Homer, a poet who had 
formerly been as distasteful to him as Shakspeare; but he 
was deeply moved when the professor declaimed particular 
cantos from Burger^s translation in iambics. It was probably 
to this sympathy that we owe the Ijoic operetta of " Semele ;" 
at least its blank verse bears a close resemblance to that of 
Burger. 

He also assiduously attended Driick's lectures on Virgil. 
In the " Swabian Magazine" of 1789, under the title of "A 
Storm on the Tyrrhene Lake," appeared a bold attempt at a 
translation of Virgil, in hexameters. It was by Schiller. 
Here, as in " Clavigo," he did too much ; but as the precursor of 
Voss' translations, it acquires importance. Besides these, he 
studied historical and philosophical works. Search's " Light 
of Nature;" Herder's "Philosophy of the History of Man;" 
Schlozer's " (inceptions of Universal History;" and various 
writings of Sturz and Zimmermann. The subject of " Fiesko" 
seems already to have attracted his attention. 

It would appear that these additional studies, outstepping 
the boimdarics of his profession, tlie readings of his " Robbers," 
and the secret meetings with his comrades, inspired his supe- 
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riora with a suspicion of incipient insanity. This romoor 
was so prevalent, that Schiller considered it necessary to ^vrite 
to the Intendant himself, in order to disprove it. The imme- 
diate cause of such an idea was this. He had been entrusted, 
as was usual, in the case of the older medical students, with 
the superintendence of a patient whose state it was his duty 
minutely to report. The invalid, whose name is not known, 
was a friend of Schiller's ; his sufferings arose from violent 
hypochondria. Schiller's analysis, in describing the condition 
of the sick man, gives an interesting picture of his own intel- 
lectual physiognomy.* He says in his first report of the 26th 
of June : " The whole illness is, according to my belief, nothing 
more than settled hypochondria ;• that unhappy state of a man, 
in which he is the miserable victim of the close sympathy 
between body and soul; an illness not unusual with deep- 
thinking and deep-feeling miuds, and distinguished scholars. 
The intimate connection between mind and matter, makes it 
vastly difficult to discover the original source of the evil, or 
whether it may be traced at its commencement to tlie body or 
to the soul. Pietistic enthusiasm seems to have laid the 
foundation of all the subsequent evil, making his conscience 
more sensitive, and more painfully susceptible to all subjects 
connected with virtue and religion, and confusing his concep- 
tions. The study of metaphysics at last rendered him dubious 
of all truth, and carried him to the opposite extreme, so that 
he who formerly entertained such exaggerated ideas of re- 
ligion, was now, by sceptical researches, brought oflen to 
doubt its great fundamental principles. This frightful state of 
uncertainty as to the most vital and important trutlis, was 
more than his naturally pious heart could endure. He strove 
afler convictions ; but in this search, straying from the only 
right path, he sunk into a state of gloomy doubt, des|>airing of 
happiness hereafter, rejecting the Godhead, and believing 
* Printed for the first Ume in Wagner't Karl Schole, vol. I p. 584. 
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himself the most miserable sinner on earth. In addition to 
this disorder of ideas, bodily illness attacked him (I cannot 
decide whether some interior organic disease may not have 
been the exciting cause of his condition), his powers of diges- 
tion failed, languor and headaches ensued, proceeding from 
the weakness of a diseased state of mind and body, and ren- 
dering his state daily worse." 

It was the most eager wish of the patient to leave the 
Academy; according to Schiller's report of the IGth of July, 
his friend dwelt on the thought " that he never could be 
cured in the Academy. Everything within its walls was dis- 
tasteful to him ; all was too monotonous to divert his mind. 
Every object tended only to increase his morbid melancholy." 

" I represented to him," continues Schiller, " that he had 
no prospects in life unless he finished his course of study ; 
that he had a delicate frame," &c. But though the youth im- 
proved in health under Schiller's care, the physician, in his 
report of the 21st of July, expresses a suspicion tliat Schiller 
secretly encouraged the heretical opinions of his patient. His 
intercourse with his friend was therefore restricted, and the 
Intendant communicated his injimction to the invalid in very 
plain terms. Schiller felt this deeply. 

He addressed to Colonel von Seeger a comprehensive and 
impressive vindication of his conduct. Among other things he 
Bays, " It would be veiy hard on me were I forced to be silent 
on this subject, and the consequences might prove serious 
indeed. The ideas I am accused of are quite in opposition to 
my character." He several times mentions with pathetic em- 
phasis that he had saved his friend from committing suicide. 
He strongly denies the imputation of having prejudiced the 
patient against quiet and orderly pupils. He says he has 
had the good fortune to live for eight years in the Academy, 
and during that time no one had ever known him in the cha« 
racter of a slanderer. Afrer he had thus distinctly separated 
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his views of the Academy, from those of his sick friend, he 
explains, as the cause of such an unjust suspicion, the neces- 
sary tact of the physician in speaking the language of his 
patient. " The madman,'' he says " who imagined that he 
had two heads, was not harshly scouted by a dictatorial nega- 
tive ; on the contrary, an artificial head was fastened on him 
and then cut oiF." Both reports are interwoven with lauda-^ 
tory ob8er\'ation8 on the Duke's paternal goodness, which 
hovered irresponsible and supreme, over the petty state to 
which Schiller belonged, with only half his soul and ill-con- 
cealed dislike. He no doubt anticipated the approach of the 
final examinations with a longing heart. 

He was desired to write a new dissertation. The principal 
topics of his studies during the past year, consisted of the 
following : — 

1. The close connection of the animal nature of man with 
the spiritual. 

2. On the freedom and morality of mankind. 

It was thus left to the professors to choose either a medical 
or a philosophical treatise, as they thought fit. They selected 
the former, and with a view of keeping in check the unruly 
youth, they also gave him a Latin disquisition to write, on 
the distinction between inflammatory and putrid fever. The 
latter treatise was so indifferent, that the professors did not 
consider it worth printing. The German task, however, was 
quite in his line. He had not forgotten the censure for too 
much fire ; but this new dissertation seems to me to be only 
a repetition of the former one. 

The titles of the first thesis were : Ist. Spiritual Life. 2nd. 
Nourishment. 8rd. Generation. 4th. The connection of 
these three systems. 5th. Sleep and Death. Compare the con- 
tents of the subsequent work, still extant, " The Close connec- 
tion of the Animal Nature of Man with the Spiritual." From 
tlie playful superiority and clever spirit in which this treatise 
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is written, its conclusion almost appears to be one of those 
sarcasms which Schiller was accustomed to hurl at his adver- 
saries ; the real object of which was only understood by his 
friends. With respect to our possible perfectibility after death, 
he says, " we lay aside here many a book which we do not 
imderstand, but perhaps we shall do so better in the course of 
a few years." The author quotes aU his favourites, Shaks- 
peare, Gerstenberg, and — it almost looks like a wager with 
his friends — " The Robbei-s," under the title of the " Life 
of Moor," " Tragedy by Krake.'' However closely the lion lay 
hidden, he could not resist stretching out his talons, and the 
worthy professors eagerly pared his claws. Some expressions 
were censured, but the work, with an edifying remark on the 
subject of the great Haller, was deemed worthy of being 
printed. It appeared, with some alterations, published by 
Cotta. Schiller never included it in the collection of his 
prose works. Since 1838 it is to be found in Cotta's edition, 
without the dedication to the Duke, which overflowed with 
devotion and gratitude. Schiller designates the Duke as 
the foimder of his fortime. He acknowledges in his educa- 
tion, " the ways of a kind Providence," the basis of tlie hap- 
piness of his Hfe, and prophetically adds, " and it will only 
fiul me, when my own pursuits interfere wtth tlie views of 
my gracious Sovereign." 

His Sovereign was at this time \exy kindly disposed towards 
Schiller ; he had no foreboding of the bond that his pupil had 
formed with the demon of the century ; as little did he know 
that Schiller was estranged from liim in the same proportion 
intellectually, as he had physically outgrown, with his height 
of six feet three inches " the waistcoat without sleeves," that 
he wore when he arrived at the Solitude. " Look after him, 
he will one day be a notability ! " This phrase of the Duke's 
was fulfilled ; but in the sense in which he meant it ? ^^ The 
Lost Son " was the second title of " The Bobbers." Poor 
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youth, in placing your Karl Moor in the black night of mis- 
fortune, you were a prophet of your own fate I 

There were now only the vivd voce examinations to be passed. 
The programme of 1780 (printed in Wagner's " History of the 
Karl Schule ") does not mention that Schiller was called on to 
defend his treatise, but he held a controversy with a professor 
in the Latin tongue.* We cannot more vividly or faithfully 
realise the impression which Schiller's appearance made at 
that time, than by the narrative of an eye-witness among the 
spectators in the gallery on the day of this controversy, and 
who played so singular a part in the immediate ensuing years 
of our poet's life. This eye-witness was Andreas Streicher, 
a young musician. There have been many attached pairs of 
friends, in ancient and modem times, in life and in poetry ; 
but to find a friendship which in tenderness, enthusiastic de- 
votion, and self-sacrificing fidelity, even approaches the love 
of Streicher for Schiller, we must open that book wherein 
are described the most sublime and exalted wonders of the 
human heart. It will be found in Shakspeare alone. Head 
the scene between Antonio and Sebastian, in " What you Will," 
where Antonio says, " If you will not murder me for my love, 
let me l^e your sen'ant." These words found an echo in the 
young musician's heart when he for the first time saw 
Schiller. 

This Andreas Streicher wrote a small book anonymously. 
It is cjillcd " Schiller's flight from Stuttgard, and his residence 
in Mannheim, from 1782 to 1785." It is indeed a gem. His 
somewhat old fashioned style, and a certain minuteness of 
detail, have probably caused biographers to translate his simple 
narrative into their more classical German. I believe they 

* Streicher mentions, that the subject of the disputation was a medksal 
one. He scarcely knew sufficient Latin for this. Judging from the pro- 
gramme, it waj) a thesis of Professor Drilck, '* De virtutibus vitiisqw Homeri 
et Virffilti, ex teculi indol* itstim<mdi$,'* — Boas' ^'Jogend JKhre,** vol I p. 218. 
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could not have done more unwisely. There are some inac- 
curacies in it, but such an impress of truth pervades the 
whole, there lies such a magic breath of feeling in the ex- 
pressions, that the narrative of the musician makes the same 
impression, as listening to a sonata of Hajdn^s. There is no 
biographical sketch of Schiller in which his portrait in youth 
is so ample, so faithful, so simple, and yet so artistically de- 
lineated. It inspires us with the sensation of Schilkr's spirit 
having assisted in compiling the book. Streicher has veiled 
his own person, imder the letter S. I propose to use hia 
own words, as oflen as the plan of my book will permit. He 
relates : — 

" It was in the year 1780, at one of the public examina- 
tions, which took place yearly at the Academy, in presence of 

the Duke, and which S , as a young musician sedulously 

attended, because generally on the ensuing day the pupils 
executed some music in chorus, at the close of the ceremonies, 
that he for the first time saw Schiller. He was at the moment 
engaged in a Latin disputation with a certain professor. 

Although S was as ignorant of his name as of his other 

qualities, yet his auburn hair, his bright face, the quick 
glitter of his eye, when arguing warmly, hia frequent smile 
when speaking, his well formed nose, and the deep bold eagle 
glance which shone forth from under a full and well developed 

forehead, made an indelible impression on him. S had 

looked steadfastly at the youth, whose whole appearance had 
80 irresistibly attracted him, and the scene was stamped so 
deeply on his memory that had he been an artist, he could 
even now — thirty-eight years afterwards — sketch the whole 

picture to the life. When S , after the examination was over, 

followed the pupils into the dining hall, to be a spectator of 
the supper, it was again the same pupil with whom the Duke 
most condescendingly conversed, leaning his arm on his chair, 
and in this position speaking to him for a length of time. 
Schiller retained while conversing with his Prince the same 
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smile and quick bright glance, as in disputing with the pro- 
fessor. 

"When * The Robbers' appeared in print in 1781, and 
made so strong an impression, especially on the youthful world, 
S-^^ requested a musical friend of his, apupil of the Academy, 
to make liim acquainted with the author. His wish was ful- 
filled, and S— was surprised to recognise in the author of the 
drama, the identical youth whose first appearance had made 
so deep an impression on him. 

" As every reader of a book paints for himself a portrait of 
the writer, of his person, gait, voice and speech, it would liave 
been very natural that the author of * The Robbers' should be 
mentally delineated as a passionate youth ; his outward de- 
meanour already proclaiming the profound thinking poet, 
whose luxuriance of thought and force of expression, as well 
as his secular views, must every moment overflow in the most 
uncurbed recklessness. But how agreeably were these previous 
visions dissolved. The most intellectual countenance smiled 
kindly on the stranger, whose complimentary address was 
evaded with the most engaging modesty. In conversation not 
a word to offend the most susceptible feelings. His views on 
all points, especially on music and poetry, were novel, singu- 
lar and convincing, though natiu*al in the highest degree. His 
expressions aboiit the works of others very striking, but yet 
forbearing, and his criticisms never unaccompanied by evidence 
to supi)ort them. A youth in years, but a matiu-c man in mind, 
the scale he applied to all subjects carried conviction with it, 
lowering the standard of much that had been hitherto con- 
sidered great, and making much hitherto esteemed common- 
place, appear of importance. His fiice was naturally pale, but 
fiushed brightly in the course of conversation ; his weak eyes, 
the simple form in which his hair was smoothed back, and his 
slender white throat, gave the poet a peculiar appearance, con- 
trasting as favourably with the affectation and pretension of 
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society, as tihe sublimity of his expressions did with their com- 
monpkce phrases. There was especial skill in the manner 
in which he contrived to connect different subjects, and to 
place them in order, so that one seemed to be developed by 
another, thus contributing more than any one to the hands of 
the clock being accused of undue speed, no one being able to 
comprehend the possibility of time having flown with such 
rapidity. His singularly charming and attractive countenance, 
which never betrayed any symptoms of a sharp or disagree- 
able expression ; powers of conversation which elevated the 
listener to the level of the poet, ennobling every feeling and 
embellishing every idea ; thoughts which revealed the most 
pure goodness, yet without any allay of weakness, could not 

feil to win from a young poet like S endowed with 

lively sensibility, his whole soul, and to combine the most 
devoted attachment with the admiration he had formerly felt 
for Schiller." 

Streicher's narrative has led us away from the Academy ; 
but I wished to give his portrait of Schiller full length. He 
had probably never read Lessing's " Laokoon," and yet he 
knew that the most graphic descriptions of a man are those which 
depict him when roused to emotion ; all the rest is but a 
statue sculptured in words. Hoffineister says, " it is a mis- 
take to say that Schiller had a deep eagle glance," I must 
justify Streicher on this point. Hoffincister indeed appeals 
to the &ct, that Goethe speaks of his friend's eyes as gentle, 
and Petersen says, ** Schiller did not display the ruling star 
of genius in his eye." I must here advert to what his fellow- 
students seem to forget, that Schiller was short sighted*, but 
a glance at Dannecker's small bust, which Scharffenst^in pro- 
nounces perfect, will prove that Streicher is right ; " the deep 
bold eagle glance " does not lie so much in the fire of the eye, 
aa in the formation and harmony of brow and nose. Streicher 

* Schiller and Lotte, p. 50. 
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the poet from a distance, engaged in eager discussion. 
The great features of his character impressed themselves at 
Buch a moment on his coimtenance. He afterwards talks of 
weak eyes, which might easily exist along with the first attri- 
bute. One thing is evident from these various delineations, 
that SchiDer's bodily frame, in so far as it was influenced by 
mind, had undergone a striking transformation and embellish- 
ment. 

However obscure the science of physiognomy may be, yet we 
are tempted, without pretending accurately to define Schiller, 
to sketch the outlines of his youthful figure, and here we are 
privileged to enter into minute details. His tall slender sliape, 
which was however athletic, his wide chest and his long white 
throat, might have represented an Apollo in sublimity and 
power ; but the limbs &iled in elasticity ; intense thought and 
severe study had made them mere slaves of the head, and thus 
there is blended with this picture a considerable proportion of 
the pale student, the haggard Cassius, the political conspirator. 
The chest, the region of courage, was arched and prominent. 
The strong hands, more mobile than delicate, their action more 
energetic than graceful, denoted a vigorous mind, a man of 
strong volition. Scharffenstein describes his hair as bushy and 
dark red; other definitions of auburn, of the old original 
German type, of abnormal, even of mystic, ghostly, and fit for 
an evil spirit, are by no means inconsistent, and the colouring 
harmonises with a white skin of the most excitable texture, 
and a quick tendency to become alternately pale and fiushed. 
At first sight the fiice had something of a bird, of an oriental 
aspect. The sharp arched nose gave the impression of a man of 
research and power, of feeling and foresight, with which the 
drooping, and rather projecting under lip, entirely corresponded. 
But the broad forehead was in strong contrast ; like a rock, 
massive, square, lionrlike, overhanging the eyebrows and nose, 
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as Aristotle says of the lion^s brow, like a cloud ; sach a brow 
at once proclaimed the man of lofly ideas. In the deep set 
eyes, which Scharffenstein pronounces dark grey, and Karoline 
von Wolzogen betwixt light brown and blue, thus evidently 
very uncertain in colour, were comprised intellect and character, * 
and inward contemplation. The whole moulding of the head 
inclined to the pathetic. The mouth was full of expression, the 
lips, according to Scharffenstein, were thin, and the under one 
prominent by nature, but it seemed when Schiller spoke, as if 
inspiration had conferred on him this formation, bestowing an 
expression full of energy. The chin, if Dannecker^s bust may 
be relied on, was marked, visibly cleft in the centre, bespeak- 
ing much endurance, self-reliance, and a certain d^ree of 
proud audacity. The voice was sharp when roused or excited, 
sometimes shrill, like that of Robespierre, Napoleon, and 
Luther. 

The greatest esthetic philosopher of our day, Vi8cher,i8 
answerable for this descriptive attempt; but I must not omit 
to say how little reliance he thinks should be placed on such 
inferences. 

How many problems lie unsolved in the finer lines, and the 
blending of scarcely tangible contours ! Almost as many as in 
the intellectual physiognomy of the poet, the attributes of 
which we already depicted, and purpose to complete in the 
course of this biography. The vivid feeling for nature dis- 
played in his " Ode to Evening," the most soimd basis of all 
poetical inspiration, gives way to the ideal of the mind ; the 
simply beautiful, yields to the grandly sublime. His powers of 
humour, genuine wit, and epigram, save him from misty 
dreaminess. The keen susceptibility which Schiller recognised 
in Holderlin, as a transcript of his own youth, inclining him 
towards Klopstock, remains in the shape of rhythmical discom- 
fiture, but transposed into strong passion, it became dramatic 
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cast steel. Such an imaginatioii is especially directed towards 
liistorj, politics, and moral greatness; more military than 
ciyilian in style ; in burgher life dwelling more on the vast 
inequality of conditions, than on idyllic ease and repose. Sun- 
rise on the ocean, sunsets, storms, deserts, turbulent waters, 
and turbulent men, and if we may extract an example, strife 
among animals, and swarms of sea monsters, all furnish him 
with imagery. Compare " The Glove " of Schiller, and the 
description of the storm in " Tell " with Goethe's tale, where 
the man himself is on a &miliar footing with the lion. Our 
young poet is not deficient in a sense of the simple and beau- 
tiful in nature as well as in art, that sense which attracted him 
so strongly to Goethe, but the love of the sublime is always 
most prominent with him. We ought perhaps to take into 
account the singularly nervous frame, isolated from its normal 
formation, if we wish to imderstand this disposition to contrasts 
and to the sublime. Goethe, with his open countenance, his 
lai*ge clear eyes, and his thoroughly harmonious figure, was 
on the happiest terms with the world around him. Shak- 
speare too must have felt quite at home in his bodily fi^ame, 
and though a vast storm oflcn surged within him, it did not 
rend asunder the bond linking him to humanity. He could 
retire within himself easily and calmly. Schiller's spirit never 
was in harmony with his body ; he allowed the latter in some 
degree to fall into decay, and found out too late the value of 
a healthy receptacle for the mind. Such a nature strives to 
hide the deficiency on one side, by an overplus on the other. 
The individual who checks and destroys his own organic powers, 
will soon become uidifferent to outer objects. The ideal and 
the focus of the spirit, are best attained by cherishing the light 
of personality. 

Nothing but an eventful stirring life can abrogate the nar- 
row views to which we have alluded, or lead the poet to an 
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impartial natural view of the world, and Schiller really 
deserves, when we see the inner and outer obstacles in his 
life, fresh admiration, that he could mould these very obstacles 
into shape, and into a furtherance of his genius. 

We now enter with him into " life," which that period of 
a man^s career is characteristically called when he leaves 
collie. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BAD REPUTATION. 

Schiller's Appointment. — Schiller in Uniform. — Scharffenstein. — Funeral 
Elegy. — Lieutenant Kapf. — Schiller's Residence and Mode of Life. — 
Dialike of his Official Situation. 

The sun of princely fevour which beamed on the poet after 
the last disputation, shed much light but little heat. Karl 
Eugen considered that in providing his pupil with an educa- 
tion free of expense, he had done enough to ensure his lasting 
gratitude. He did not wish to pay too dearly for this senti- 
ment. Schiller was appointed surgeon in General Aug^'s re- 
giment of grenadiers, but without the privilege of wearing 
sword knots. Eighteen imperial gulden, about ten dollars, of 
monthly pay, were but a meagre fulfilment of the promise that 
an excellent situation should compensate to parents and son, 
for having sacrificed his theological vocation. 

But life, the promised land, which he and his friends, in 
their early dreams, had imagined a paradise of delight and 
action, was reached at last. It was an atmos]jhere worth 
breathing. His friend Hoven went home towards the end of 
December, to enjoy the happiness of again nK^eting his family. 
No doubt Schiller also hastened into the arms of his dear ones. 
In his heart joy entirely superseded all melancholy thoughts. 
His parents, however, found the bitter deception with regard 
to the good appointment very severe, though no one dared 
venture to raise a dissentient voice. On the contrary, the 
&ther wrote a letter full of gratitude to the Intendant von 
Seeger, and the son went to the palace to thank the Duke in 
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person for the benefit he had conferred on him. The Duke 
had been hitherto his parent, he was now his master. 

Nothing estranges inwardly more than the change fix)m a 
bond cemented by feeling alone, into that between servant and 
master. Schiller had borne the inevitable discipline of college, 
but its continuance in his new position, soon became intolerable 
to him. When he appeared on parade in a frightful uniform, 
every contact of his sAvord reminded him of the deficient 
sword-knots, and of his subordinate position ; but what he felt 
the greatest hardsliip of all was, that without the express per- 
mission of his General, he could not absent himself from his 
duties. His parents lived only a few miles out of Stuttgart. 
Every visit he paid them must depend on the humour of his 
chief. This was fine liberty I 

The greater number of Aug^'s grenadiers were invalids, and 
most miserable they looked. The mercenary levying of sol- 
diers was, at this moment, out of favour with the Duke, and 
the patients of the army surgeon crawled about the streets of 
Stuttgart in soiled imifomis, a set of perfect scarecrows. The 
doctor himself — ^but how he looked we shall best learn from 
one who well understood making a ludicrous sketch. This 
was no other than SchariFenstein. "We are aware that he and 
Schiller had disagreed. " I was," relates Scharffenstein, " ap- 
pointed lieutenant of an infantry regiment ; amid the occupa- 
tions and aberrations of my new existence, my heart felt a 
vacuum; and an indescribable longing for my former asso- 
ciates, especially for Schiller, awoke within me. The thought 
of being at variance with him was insupportable to me. I 
wrote to him to this effect. He replied in the same frame of 
mind ; every doubt was dispersed, all was entirely forgotten ; 
but we were separated by circumstances, and had scarcely any 
communication with each other." 

He suddenly sees the newly fiedged medical surgeon present 
himself on parade. - " How odious was the decorous discipline 
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which prevented mc at once throwing myself into the arms of 
my long'lost friend ; but how comical my poor dear Schiller 
looked ! Packed into a uniform of the old Prussian cut, par- 
ticularly stiff and ugly for surgeons ; on one side of his ^e 
three formal pipe-clayed rolls representing curls, a small mili- 
tary hat, scarcely covering the crown of his head, from which 
was suspended an enormous queue, and his long throat stran- 
gled in a narrow horse- liair stock I His feet were particularly 
curious, owing to the thick felt that lined his white gaiters ; 
his legs were like two cylinders, and of a larger diameter than 
his thighs, compressed into tight fitting breeches. In these 
gaiters, and boots thickly coated with blacking, he moved 
stiffly, imable to bend his knees properly, just like a stork. 
This whole combination so strongly contrasting with Schiller^s 
sublime ideas, was oflen afterguards the cause of shouts of 
extravagant laughter in our small circle." 

The regimental surgeon was a caricature on the poet ; what 
marvel that the fonncr did not please the latter ! When 
Scharffenstein's fit of laughter was over, and he could discover 
the man under the scarecrow, his spirit bowed before the 
imposing superiority and intellectual progress of Schiller. 
"II is heart," says ScharfTenstein, "beat now in unison with 
his intellect." Wliat repugnant impressions had this heart to 
overcome, and yet how open and unembittered it remained ! 
II is complaints and lamentations were only poured forth when 
forced to deplore the loss of a friend. 

Death was at that time his awful muse. 

About the middle of January he wrote these lines : — 

** Long sullen moanings, as when tempests lower, 

Sound hitberward from yonder dwelling drear : 
The death-notes fall from the cathedral tower 

Whileas a youth is carried on his bier ; — 
A youth not ripe for the Eternal doom, — 

A youth yet in the May-time of his Spring, — 
A blossom gather'd in its early bloom, — 

A son,— his mother's lone life gladdening.-* 
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One of onr deuvlor'd brotiierfaood is he ! — 
Up ! — ^who ii call'd a mao, and follow me." 

Who could linger behind after this spirited challenge I But 
among the sorrowing, who could venture to appeal to Heaven 
in true Prometheus wrath like their leader: — 

** Oh ! hideoos discord on the mighty Lute ! 
Earth's Ruler, is the discord Thine?— 
Here, — the first impress of his fiery foot ; — 
His coffin there,— and Thou Divine ! ** 

What overpowering, what tremendous force in this lament I 
what powerful steering in this awful Charon^s passage ! what 
an electric effect in the linked sounds and images in these 
Unes: — 

** For him love's golden fire shall never glow ; 
His arms shall fold a virgin never ; — 
Never ; for while onr tears like rivers flow. 
Dim sinks his eye, for ever,— «ver. 

** Slander may drivel falsehood o'er his name, — 
Malignity spit venom on his grave, — 
The Pharisees contrast him with their fame, 
And howling priests refuse his soul to save. 

•* Well for thee, well,— in thy narrow cell ; 
Farewell,— beloved of our soul, — Farewell 1 " 

He wrote this elegy on the memoiy of Joh. Christian 
Weckerlin, a college comrade. The society of medical men 
printed it, and certainly were not mistaken in thinking that a 
copy of this beautiful poem, would be no small consolation to 
the parents of the deceased. In it the author paints, in 
bright colours, the resurrection of the flesh. He can still im- 
part comfort to pious parents, he still clings to the hope of a 
reunion after death. He holds out this consoling belief as 
compensation for the crosses and trials of this life, and the 
severity of temporal rule.* 

* Yonthfhl poems onght not to be considered systems of faith. — Ed. Boas 
deduces firom them» with rather too mnch tabtlety, that Schiller's belief in 
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But soon the relation of these contradictions excites him, 
and he bursts the bonds of his lyrics. The author of '* The 
Bobbers*' made himself known hj this efiusion to the public. 
How horrified the public was, we learn from a letter to Wilhelm 
Yon Horen, written in the wildest student style, the first of 
the kind which we possess of Schiller^s. It gives us a glance 
into the character of the youthful poet, and restores him to ua 
from the precincts of the churchyard, into all the fulness and 
vigour of life : — 

" My dear friend, — Only think of the infernal mistake I have 
made. For fourteen days I have been expecting both an 
answer and money from you, on account of my elegy, of which 
you must have heard, and I was much puzzled to know why 
you sent me neither. Yesterday I found * Carmina ' and a 
letter which I wrote to you when I changed my lodgings, 
both snugly lying among my papers, whereas you ought to 
have received them a fortnight since. My stupid dolt of a 
servant is to blame for this. Do not, then, my dear friend, be 
displeased that you, to whom I always wish to send everj'thing 
first, should have been on this occasion, by an imlucky mistake, 
passed over. As you were not here, and I knew that you had 
a sincere regard both for our deceased friend and his parents, 
I took upon me to add your name to ours, when I sent a letter 
of condolence and the elegy to the house of mourning. I am 
desired to offer you many thanks by the parents. These 
thanks, indeed, cost you two florins and twelve kreuzers, for this 
is the sum to which the share of each person who signed the 
Carminis amoimts. (N.B. — I came off as free as air.) As all 

immortalitj went no further than the mere resurrection of the body. 
Schiller onlj rejects the mode in which immortality is to continue. It is 
natural that at a certain stage of scepticism, the poet should employ the form 
of dogma most congenial to his heart, though his reason may have doubts of 
its correctnesB. — Boas* ♦* Youthful Years.** 
The Cotta edition does not contain the whole of thifi poem. 
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medical men, even Dr. Elwert, were expected to attend unin- 
vited, I had the less hesitation in accepting in your name. 
The fete of my * Carminis' deserves verbal explanation, for it is 
truly laughable. I reserve it, therefore, till we meet. At 
last ! at last ! I begin to be known ; and this insignificant 
trifle has made me more celebrated in this neighbourhood, than 
twenty years of medical practice could have done. But it is 
a name like the name of him who burnt down the temple of 
Ephesus. Heaven preserve me ! Be so good as to send me 
the money by next post, for printers and bookbinders pester 
me. A thousand compliments to jour excellent fether, and 

mother, and sisters. 

" I am yours, 

" SCHILLEK." 

" A name like that of him who burnt down the temple of 
Ephesus ! " He was bearing down full sail to this kind of 
feme ! Even the choice of his dwelling was suspicious. The 
house, indeed, belonged to Professor Haug. It was situated in 
the " Kleinen Graben," which at that time formed the boundary 
of Stuttgart towards the city walls, in the present Eberhard 
Strasse. But there lived in it an officer's widow, thirty years 
of age, Frau Hauptmann Vischer ; and what was probably in 
the eyes of the world still more shocking, Schiller was the fel- 
low lodger of Lieutenant Kapf. Frau Vischer had let him the 
apartments on the groimd floor, in which we must now seek 
our hero. Lieutenant Kapf, appointed like Scharffenstein to 
the Grabelenz Infentry Regiment, had lefl the Academy a year 
previously. The " mutual characteristics " of his comrades, to 
which we have frequently referred, show that he found no 
great fevour at that time in Schiller's eyes. ^^His childish 
behaviour, his impudence, boasting, self-love, and contempt for 
others " were qualities which revolted Schiller, but were sub- 
sequently entirely overlooked by him, owing to Kapfs talent 
and cleverness. In 1778 he was placed in the fimt rank of his 
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diyision, on the lists of the Academy, and gained a mass of 
prizes. He also wrote, under the title of " A Bomb," a very 
warm defence of the Academy ; but though so intellectual and 
gifted, his tendency to dissipation, and the aberrations of his 
conduct, very much damaged his reputation. He was after- 
wards transferred to a WUrtemberg Cape Regiment, and died in 
the East Indies. 

Schiller lived in the same house with this thoughtless asso- 
ciate. Neither of them was very orderly* Kapf was passion- 
ate, Schiller sensitive; but they agreed none the worse on this 
account, and the one never interfered with the student menage 
of the other. 

Humour, this Germanic brother of the Graces, this faithftil 
household divinity of poor students and young artists, disdain- 
ing the more splendid apartments in Stuttgart, preferred 
dwelling with the poet and the lieutenant on the ground floor. 
Humour rejoices in picturesque disorder, and in the chaos, out 
of which it delights to create its own world, pleased with the 
fragrant incense of the Virginian weed, and the lavish reck- 
less expenditure of folly. There was no lack of all this, when 
the members of the former " Bond" met together. 

Petersen, now a sub-librarian in Stuttgart, Scharffcnstein, 
Haug, and of course brother Hoven, who was now practising 
in Ludwigsburg and Reichenbach, were at all times most wel- 
come to our poet. They were all, without one exception, 
poor. The great Curius Dcntatus boiled his turnips himself; 
so why sliould not they eat potato salads, and while cherish- 
ing the hope of future greatness, prepare them with their own 
hands ? Unluckily they deviated from the stem frugality of 
the Roman, for they added smoked sausages to their homely 
&re. And what does Scharffcnstein say ? '* Wine was indeed a 
scarce article, and I think I can still see Schiller s triumph 
when he could surprise and delight us by producing some 
small coins, the proceeds of his magazine ; the whole world 
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was then our own/* We must hope that the excellent Schiller^g 
motive in this, was solely to furnish Petersen with materials 
for the work in which he was at that time engaged, '^ On the 
national tendency of the Germans to drinking." Amid these 
gastronomical and national pursuits stood forth the strange 
figure of Schiller^s servant, one of the grenadiers, and a great 
oddity. He bore the euphonious appellation of Kronenbitter. 
He constantly caused all sorts of confusion, and it is to him 
our vexed poet alludes in a letter to Scharffenstein, as " my 
stupid dolt of a servant,'* and yet he could not bear to part 
with him. 

Their jovial mode of life was, however, fer from degenerating 
into licentiousness. The expressions ^' intoxication of the 
senses and youthful folly," by which Karoline von Wolzogen 
probably imagined that she was veiling very pardonable ex- 
cesses, have by their extensive circulation much contributed 
to dim the brightness of Schiller's youthful image. It would 
be no discredit to Schiller if the true particulars of this " in- 
toxication of the senses" were detailed. It is quite easy to 
understand that there is much which to a lady may appear 
" impardonable, reckless levity," and yet may in reality pro- 
ceed from the noble self-reliance of a gifled nature, or from 
the impulse of a generous heart. Schiller, like most medical 
men, was a great snuff taker ; he liked a game of Manille, was 
partial to bowls, went to the sign of " The Ox" to drink wine 
and beer, and talked nonsense without scruple to a pretty bar- 
maid. In all these respects Petersen avers that he had little 
refinement. Schiller being unable at that time fix)m poverty 
either to drink Burgundy or to purchase Morocco snuff, has 
contributed more to confirm this verdict of Petersen's, than 
any real deficiency in refined taste on the part of our poet. 
Gustel von Blasewitz, Schiller's select wine cellar in afler 
days, might have served to convince Petersen of his mistake, 
even if the fair Margarethe Schwan, and the lovely Dresdener, 
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and a thousand esxpressions in the poet's works, had not 
done 80. 

An unreceipted bill from the hand of the worthy landlord 
of" The Ox"—" Note of Herr Schiller and the Herr Biblio- 
tarius Petersen," has been preserved, and shows that our regi- 
mental surgeon was in the habit of drinking a half quart, or 
even a whole one, of wine. To this were added ham and 
salad, so that when brother Hoven came over to visit him 
from the orphan-house at Ludwigsburg, he could not com- 
plain of bad entertainment. 

The tone of their companionship was cordial and honest 
On one occasion Schiller left the follo¥ring note : " Pretty 
fellows you are I Here am I, and no Petersen, no Reichen- 
bach. What the deuce becomes of our game of Manille ? I 
shall be at home if you choose to come. Adieu I — Schiller.*' 

To complete this whimsical society, the regimental surgeon 
imdertook the editorship of a political weekly paper, which, 
as Eduard Boas has ascertained, appeared in Stuttgart every 
Tuesday and Friday, printed by the bookseller Mantler. Its 
title was " useful and interesting intelligence." This was the 
magazine that Scharffenstein calls the first fruits of Schiller^s 
genius. On the 6th of March, 1781, this paper contained a 
fiery ode, " On the safe return of our gracious Prince." Among 
other lines are the following : — 

** Repabliama I would je not have gladlj borne your ch-iiDS 
Hod your rnler been—our Prince ? '* 

and the bard who wrote these eccentric lines was about to 
produce " The Robbers I" To the Stuttgard censor this ode 
appeared to be '' an attack on foreign princes," but he allowed 
it to pass. On another occasion, however, Schiller had so 
violent a dispute with the censor, that the enraged author was 
desired instantly to leave the house, if he did not wish to be 
thrown down stairs. 
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Frederick the Great always alluded to this paper with appro- 
bation ; Joseph II. with enthusiasm. Lessing^s death occurred 
at this time; he died on Ae 15th of February, 1781. Now 
was the opportimity to take the place of the deceased champion. 

Practical medicine did not at all suit Schiller's taste; a 
project to become a teacher had casually entered his head. 
" The Almanack for Apothecaries," of 1781, being the only 
medical book that he bought during the whole of his course at 
Stuttgart, scarcely indicated any pretensions to a medical pro- 
fessorship. On the other hand, his expensive translation of 
Plutarch, and the Shakspeare that he had purchased in Wie- 
land's German, immediately afler quitting the Academy, por- 
tended a very different ambition. The tiresome monotony of 
parade, and attendance at the hospital, wearied and disgusted 
him ; and though by his bold and independent treatment of 
some of the grenadiers in typhus fever, he saved their lives, 
yet the physicians of the old system shook their heads gravely. 
He took his own line, and liked to give proofs of his energy 
and self-reliance. The Duke had enjoined on him, in all im- 
portant cases, to apply to his superior, Elwert, the court phy- 
sician. Elwert was a practical and benevolent man, and after 
having repeatedly endeavoured to inculcate this command, he 
was obliged, in order to compel this hot-headed yoimg gentle- 
man to obedience, to issue an order to all military surgeons 
imder him, to show him every prescription before it was 
administered. A degree of reckless irony against his own 
profession was felt by Schiller, which is strangely exhibited 
in " The Robbers," and likewise in his own criticism of the piece, 
when he says, " The author of * The Robbers' is supposed to be 
a surgeon in the WUrtembei^ battalion of grenadiers, and if 
this be the case, he does honoiur to the penetration of his 
aorereign. So far as I can comprehend his work, he must be 
as partial to strong emetics as to strong esthetics, and I would 
rather give him ten horses to cure, than my wife." 
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Schiller was not one of those young doctors, who profit by 
the advice of Mephistopheles to the scholar. No one was less 
particular as to elegance of appearance, nor further from 
Richter's idea, that a Dr. should have one-third of knowledge 
and two-thirds of sqavoir faire : moreover, his career com- 
menced at the very time when every one, and he more 
especially, was anxious to brave all hypocritical prudery. He 
soon acquired the reputation of being very dissipated, and 
addicted to conviviality. 

Such rumours of course prevented all possibility of his 
attaining sufficient practice in Stuttgart, to reconcile him to his 
profession ; Schiller therefore turned with the greater ardour 
to his drama. There were many errors to correct, many 
scenes to complete, in order that the whole, when finished, 
might enable him to say to ScharfFenstein, " We will compose 
a book which must be burned by the common hangman." 
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CHAP. n. 

"the robbers ^^ IN PRINT. 

Completion of " The Robbers.** — Published at his own Cost—The first Pre- 
fkce. — The second Preface. — Effect of the first Copies. — Streicher makes 
acquaintance with Schiller. — Conz. — Wilhelm von Wolzogen and his 
Mother. — Luise Yischer, Schiller's Laura. — Wieland's Letter about *" The 
Robbers.** — Schiller's Visit to the Fortress of Hbhenasperg. — Benger. — . 
SchUler*s Meeting with Schubart. 

When we compare the reckless, horse-dealing Kapff, with all 
his debts and follies, to the smiling, xmassuming, and talented 
poet, whom Streicher so graphically describes, there seems to 
be an amazing incongruity between the associates. 

Those who are usually apt to consider Schiller as the oppo- 
site of Goethe, accept him entirely as an Idealist. He was an 
Idealist, but with the highest capabilities for the real. His 
was one of those many-sided natures, which, as Hegel boasts 
of Shakspeare^s characters, imfolds a different kind of 
treasure to each in his own sphere. He could, like Lessing, 
cast aside his dignity in the perfect conviction of being able to 
resume it at any moment. Karoline von Wolzogen com- 
mends his talents for business. He could, in fact, accommodate 
himself to every one, yet without being false ; he had that 
noble self-reliance which the poet Young demands from 
genius, but certainly a very small share of vanity. His real 
nature was, as Streicher described it ; all beyond that, was forced 
upon him by his unhappy position, and those associates who 
were so far beneath his true requirements and pretensions. 

When walking with Abel and Petersen, the defects of his 
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drama formed the constant topic of their conversation. He 
pointed out these deficiencies himself with great perspicuity, 
accepted the censure and criticism of his companions calmly 
— and paid no attention whatever to their opinion, in his 
works. It was now ready for the press. 

A greater space elapses between the completion of a drama 
and its performance, than in any other production. He had no 
view to the stage when he composed " The Robbers." Those 
who make it an article of faith to believe that from the 
revival of the stage a new dramatic epoch must arise, may be 
taught better, in so &r as Germany is concerned, fix)m the 
circumstance that her two greatest poets pursued exactly 
opposite paths. 

There was not a single publisher in Stuttgart, who could be 

induced even to imdertake the cost of printing the work ; so 

Schiller applied elsewhere. Fortunately Petersen had at that 

time made a journey to Mannheim, and the poet resolved to 

place his &te, for weal or woe, in his friend's &ithful hands. 

He did so in the following letter: — " To show you how bent I 

am on the publication of my tragedy, and if you give your 

consent, which I hope you will do, in order to induce you still 

more zealously to forward my views, I now in writing remind 

you of what Hoven, with all the eloquence of that forensic 

orator, has already informed you. The first and most important 

reason why I am anxious for the publication, is for the sake of 

that all-powerful Mammon, to whom the shelter of my roof is 

unkno¥m. Staudlin, for one sheet of his verses, received a 

ducat from a publisher in Tubingen ; why ahould I not get as 

much, or more, from a Mannheim publisher for my tragedy, 

which, with the new additions, closely printed, will make firom 

twelve to fourteen sheets ? All beyond fifly gulden shall be 

your own. You must not, however, think that I wish to bribe 

you to zeal by eelf-interest (I know you too well), but you 

lS 
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will have fiurly earned that sum, and may therefore accept it 
freely. My second reason, which you will easily understand, 
is the opinion of the world, and my wish to present a work ta 
that impartial judge, the Public, which perhaps I and a few 
friends look upon with too favourable eyes. I may add to 
this, that eager hope, anxiety, and desire, which all tend to 
shorten and sweeten my weary abode in this land of trial, and 
to sustain my spirits. I am also naturally anxious to know 
what fate I may expect as an author and a dramatist ; and 
lastly, there is a third reason, equally genuine, it is this : — 
I have only one prospect in the world, that of labouring in one 
particular sphere. I feel that my future fortune and vocation, 
lie in that branch of art in which I can make use of my 
physiology and philosophy, and if I ever write with boldness 
and ease, it will be in this line. CJompositions in the field of 
poetry, tragedy, &c., would rather disturb than promote my 
project to become a professor of physiology and medicine; 
therefore I wish henceforth to put them aside. Write to me, 
my dear friend, and let me hear what you think of this. I am 
not afraid of my secret being divulged ; for my part, I shall 
carefully observe the utmost caution, and if it does come out, 
it will then be time enough for you to hint that your brother 
is the real author ; to name yourself I cannot expect, for it 
would be doing for too much honour to my production. Don't 
forget the money for the books, for Kapff and I are in great 
want of it. Push the matter forwards : you are sure to get, at 
all events, four or five gulden for the work. — ^P. S. Listen, my 
good fellow : if it succeed, I shall certainly send you a couple 
of bottles of Bui^ndy." He knew that this postscript would 
at once find its way to Petersen's heart ; but the publishers at 
Mannheim were not more spirited than those at Stuttgart. 
The piece, however, must come out. This was evidently only 
possible at the expense of the author ; he therefore entered 
into an agreement with a printer, who, having probably little 
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confidence in the success of the work, insisted on the sum 
agreed on being paid down in hard cash. We know the extent 
of Schiller*s stock; so he was obliged to borrow the money 
required, and a friend became his security. Under the 
pressure of such miserable circumstances, loaded with obliga- 
tions, which eventually sunk our poet to the very verge of 
despair, the work at last went to press. 

To obtain, if possible, some compensation for his outlay^ 
and to make his tragedy known in other coimtries, he wrote, 
before the printing was quite finished, to Hof Kammer 
Rath Schwan, a bookseller in Mannheim, well known as a 
patron of Belles Lettres, and sent him the proof sheets. 
Schwan replied in a very friendly spirit, and returned the 
proofs to the poet, with advice, which he begged might be 
considered only as friendly hints. Whether it were that the 
views of Herr Schwan attracted the attention of the author, 
or that he was himself startled on seeing how daring and 
offensive many passages appeared when placed before him in 
print, at all events much was altered in the latter sheets ; 
the prefiice, already delivered by the printers, was suppressed 
and replaced by another, written in much milder terms. 

The former preface was a violent declaration of war on the 
part of Poetry against the Stage : it asserted that the dramatic 
style was certainly the most effective, for it could penetrate 
into the most subtle recesses of the soul ; and to accomplish 
this, the aid of the theatre was by no means necessary. The 
piece might be designated a theatrical romance. Not merely 
its arrangement, but its purport, and the boldness of its cha- 
racters, were calculated to exclude it from the stage ; and yet 
this boldness was indispensable. The author contemplates 
more closely the theatrical public, his patrons, and the burden 
of his song is that of the old melody, — '* Some are cold, some 
are uncultivated." Further, he dreads for his offspring the 
bearded race of students ; even the applause of a theatre ho 

l8 
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thinks Buspicions : " The spectator, blinded by the dazzling 
light which appeals to his senses, often as entirely overlooks 
the most delicate beauties, as the under current of blemishes, 
which are only unveiled to the eye of an attentive reader." 

That his work should be burned, like Rousseau's " Emile," 
by the hands of the hangman, the poet does not now seem to 
consider so indispensable ; for in the second preface, though 
maintaining the lofty position of the Drama, compared with 
the Stage, he anxiously strives to set forth the moral tendency 
of the piece. We shall not attempt, as many have done, to 
seek in this an s&sthetical confession of faith. The poet had 
already a conviction, that this was the source from which de- 
traction and opposition to his works would proceed. 

The printing was finished. The title was, " The Robbers. 
A drama, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1781."* 

The arrival of the first copies caused the poet intense de- 
light. In the meantime, as the " bantling," according to 
Scharffenstein, '^ was sent forth into the world at haphazard, 
and without either advertisement or friends," it had a very 
limited circulation ; and Schiller gazed at the increasing pile 
with pleased but thoughtful eyes. The copies, however, 
that did make their way to the reading public, had all 
the force of those supplements which announce some great 
event. 

It was the height of summer in 1781. No rumours of 
wars in Germany, and as yet no guillotine in France. All was 
as quiet in Stuttgart, as in a sick room. Sensuality, muffled 
in a long cloak of morality, and sacred poems, were the usual 

* The mode in which this first edition is got np, is by no meMis so poor 
•8 Scbarffenstein*s remarks would lead us to suppose. The paper is good, 
the type excellent. The Lion Rampant, with its celebrated motto ** In 
Tirannoa," is not on the title-page, but in a cleverly drawn and engraved 
vignette, representing the scene in the tower. A second vignette at the end 
depicts Caasar, in Charon's boat, and Brutus about to enter it The Signature 
is, N., sculp., August 6. 
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literary food. The favourite books were " Sophia*8 Journey 
from Memel to Saxony," " Karl von Burgheim," and similar 
novels ; the poetry of Uz, Gellert, Haller, Klopstock, and at 
most Wieland and BUi^er. Ugolino was considered the finest 
specimen of the intensely horrible, and Gotz von Berli- 
chingen of the most reckless style of writing : Shakspeare 
was known to few. The new species of literature had been 
adopted by youth alone, and a murmuring band of secretly 
embittered hearts, the partisans of Weckerlin and Schubart. 

A piece now appeared by a pupil of the Academy, and an 
especial fiivourite of the Duke, compared with which the 
" Elegy on the Death of a Youth " was like a lullaby to a 
storm. All Stuttgart called out fire 1 Youth shouted with 
joy I This dazzling composition, with its powerful rhythmus 
of passion, carried all before it in its vortex as in a Baccha- 
nalian dance. The young crowded roimd the poet. 
His little room on the groimd floor became the Temple of 
Fame. 

But Schiller was not the person passively to receive incense. 
In this imexpected good fortime, the great charm of his cha- 
racter was displayed. When Streicher was presented to him 
(my readers may remember the scene), the poet at once felt 
the influence of this admirable heart, and responded to the 
enthusiastic devotion of the young musician, by unreserved 
confidence and daily intercourse. He received in the kindest 
manner his youthful Lorch friend, Conz, who had attended 
the cloister school along with him. Conz was of a timid and 
l3rrical nature, and wrote poetry. Schiller, whose heart was 
filled with fer more energetic feelings, showed nevertheless 
the most encouraging sympathy for his yoiuig comrade, and 
sought to strengthen him. He did for CJonz what he also did 
for Scharffenstein, who relates " he urged on me with earnest 
eloquence the maxim so practical and useful in this life, — that 
happiness is a personal quality, and insisted on my laying it 
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to heart." He felt himself now in his proper sphere ; he had 
the ratification of public opinion in a hundred enthusiastic 
testimonies, and he was certainly perfectly sincere, when, in a 
good-natured and careless allusion to Conz^s theological course, 
he preferred his own position, and declared himself to be armed 
and prepared to encoamter the world. " What should I now 
have been ? " added he, " a petty schoolmaster in Tubingen." 
We must say — ^hardly ! We entirely agree with Scharffensteiuj 
who says, " If Schiller had not proved so great a poet, his 
alternative would have been to become a great man in active 
public life, but in that case the fortress would but too pro- 
bably have become his imhappy, though certainly honourable 
fete." 

And yet all such conclusions are only misapprehensions of 
the heaven-bom poet. Schiller's strangely compounded 
nature, so often turned and twisted in life, always steadily 
returned to the pole of poetry.* His was no iron will, to 
endure the discord of daily drudgeiy without the harmony 
of song. 

Happiness was essential to him. The contemplation of 
perfection made him happy, and the perfection of happiness 
and enjoyment, lay for him only in the region of the beautiful* 
There is an axiom dictated by noble ambition, taken from 
Sallust, by which all the Catiline attempts are condemned, 
" that the spirit is closely linked with dominion, and the body 
with bondage ; that a truly great soul soars, for the benefit of 
others, fer beyond the space of time, as the true object of 
feme." This maxim he wrote for CJonz in his album. In- 
deed, however much in his physiological doctrine he made 
the spirit dependent on the body, yet in his own case he 
treated his body like a slave, and as that which leads to 
slavery. 

* <*Fate doomed me to be a poet, and even had I wished it, I could not have 
strayed far from this vocation.'*— Schiller to Ktoier, voL il p. 167. 
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There is Here evident in ScHUler, something which I may 
call puritanical, connected with his early youthful impressions 
and with his physical frame. 

Lewes, in his " Life of Goethe," develops the difference be- 
tween the Christian and Hellenic Ideal by the legend of 
Tannhauser and Venus. When that goddess appeared to the 
ancients in a demoniacal shape, as the Venus of wrath, it was 
a rare occurrence ; but in the German legend, Venus is no 
longer Aphrodite, but "a lovely devil luring the souls of 
men to everlasting perdition. The Pagan deified Nature, 
the Christian diabolized Nature." Lewes might have con-» 
firmed these views by a novel and striking example ; for the 
goddess has never been so maltreated as by Schiller. Ll 
1781, he published at Metzlers a poem called " The Car of 
Venus." It contains sixty strophes, and each is a scourge for 
"the hag," "the sorceress; " in fact the whole is a fierce attack 
on voluptuousness. 

Schiller's exterior would have been best represented by a 
sculptor of the Christian middle ages, who, disregarding the 
plastic of form, would have represented the sublime expression 
of the countenance, radiant with soul ; but even the face, with 
all its intelligence and energy, breathed more of a spiritual 
than of a vigorous nature. While Lessing, whose circumstances 
were no better than Schiller s, always studied a certain degree 
of elegance in his appearance, the latter, though now entering 
much into female society, had not the very smallest respect 
for frills or manchettes. He treated things which had no in- 
telligence in the most barbarous manner. 

One day, wishing to enter his room on the ground floor with 
Conz, he found the door locked. Instead of fetching a key from 
the landlord, or at least waiting till Petersen could fetch it, he 
makes short work of it by breaking in the door with his foot* 
When he run a thick score of ink through those odes of Klop- 
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8tock*s that did not please him, the same impatient spirit actu- 
ated him. 

What a spectacle his room presented! Scharffenstein 
sketched a study fix)m it, worthy of Hogarth. " I remember," 
he relates, " that some travelling beaux esprit^ drove up to the 
door one day in a fine carriage. However flattering such a visit 
might be considered, it certainly was not particularly convenient 
at that moment. Our poet was in the very greatest negUgSy 
and his whole appearance anything but elegant : his room 
was strongly pervaded with the odours of tobacco, and except 
a large table, two benches, a small hanging wardrobe on the 
wall, and a pipe-clayed uniform, there was actually nothing to 
be seen, save in one comer a huge pile of * The Robbers,* 
in another a heap of potatoes, empty plates and bottles all 
lying in disorder. A stolen silent review of these objects 
preceded each attempt at conversation." 

Schiller subsequently, in the preface to his " Rhenish Tha- 
lia," accused the Academy of depriving him of all female 
society. This is certainly a well foimded reproach; but 
would he ever have experienced so fuUy as Goethe, the refining 
influence or kindness of the female world ? In general, beauty 
is no friend to penury. Now he was free to choose, and yet 
he had few female acquaintances, save those which he owed 
to his personal relations, and to his own intellectual merit. 

One of the most interesting female friends that he acquired 
here, was indirectly connected with " The Robbers." At 
the Academy there were two brothers, Karl and Wilhelm 
von Wolzogen, sons of the deceased Freiherr von Wolzogen, 
of Bauerbach. His property was in Franconia. These youths 
belonged to a diflferent division of the Academy from Schiller, 
and thus had little intercourse with him. His poetry kindled 
great enthusiasm in Wilhelm, as in all other' youths, and 
caused an intimacy between him and the poet, with which, 
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gubsequently, the web of all the most important events in 
Schiller's life was closely interwoven. 

Wilhelm introduced his new friend to his mother, who was 
a most kind and benevolent person ; and though she had four 
sons and a daughter to provide for, and in very limited cir- 
cumstances, yet she had so strong a perception of the good 
and the beautiful, that the young poet soon won her warmest 
Bjrmpathy. She resided principally on the family property at 
Bauerbach near Meiningen, but oflen came to Stuttgart with 
her daughter Charlotte, a girl of fifteen, in whom Grttfin 
Franziska was sincerely interested. 

Schiller soon became exceedingly attached to her, and 
made her acquainted not only with his own femily, but with 
another friend, whose connection with Schiller has given rise 
to much comment, but which at all events was of such a 
nature, that Frau von Wolzogen, as well as the poet's own 
&mily, seem to have had no cause to decline her acquaintance. 
This was Frau Vischer, with whom Schiller lodged. She was 
thirty years of age, and had been two years a widow ; she 
was a blojide with blue eyes, and had certainly no pretensions 
to beauty, but she was not devoid of talent, and both attrac- 
tive and piquante. Conz alludes to her as the accomplished 
young widow of an officer. She was an extremely good- 
hearted woman, and full of enthusiasm for our poet ; fond of 
music, though with no very distinguished talent, she had at 
least suflficient skill in harmony, to give wings to Schiller's 
excitable imagination. She had two children, with whom the 
poet played all sorts of wild pranks, and who loved him 
almost as much as their own mother. 

Whether this connection were, according to the ideas of 
the world, strictly platonic, is one of the questions which 
chiefly interests that class of persons, who are fond of hints 
and innuendoes about their neighbours. Petersen and also 
Schwab seem to have had their suspicions on the subjects 
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Professor Abel assures us that nothing reprehensible ever 
passed between Schiller and his "Laura;" but no one can 
speak with any certainty on the matter. The reason that 
Eduard Boas brings forward against a love affiiir, namely, that 
in such a case Frau von Wolzogen would certainly not have 
associated with her, applies only to outward appearances, not 
to the private nature of the connection. I believe that it was 
a genuine passion, and that Luise Vischer had sufficient tact 
and talent to gain the poet^s affections ; a circumstance that we 
cannot attribute to her charms, for, according to Petersen's 
testimony, she was not at all handsome. But this was quite 
in accordance with the prevailing gallantry of the day, and 
the peculiar position of our poet. 

We miist remember how prone Schiller was to overstep the 
limits between friendship and love ; how enthusiastically he 
celebrated Scharffenstein in his verses, and that in ailer days 
he could find an object of inspiration, even in a Bergcr. His 
imsuspicious heart in the early part of his life, placed confi- 
dence in all who approached him with even an appearance 
of sympathy. He invariably imagined himself in^love with 
the yoimg lady of the house, and not unfrequently with two 
at the same time. When we recall this, it is very easy to 
believe that he cast unreservedly all the ardour of his heart 
into his friendship for Luise Vischer ; Scharfienstein, who is 
not very particular in his expressions, alludes to a platonic 
flight which the poet honourably accomplished. 

Some degree of ridicule has been attached to this passion. 
The public, above all, cannot forgive Schiller, that his idol 
was not the most distinguished beauty in Stuttgart. She was 
the first person, about the age of the Grafin Franziska Hohen- 
heim, whom her devoted admirer encoimtered in near proxi- 
mity, and who invariably showed a kind and loving heart 
towards him. She could very well meditate a nearer con- 
pection with Schiller, judging by her subsequent actions, for 
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when by Schiller's removal from Stuttgart, the tie between 
them was dissolved, she became attached to a young man 
who was studying law in the Academy. She eloped with him, 
and thus ruined her reputation for ever — she was no Frede- 
rike Brion ! 

Karoline von Wolzogen expressly says, " We are indebted 
for the * Poems to Laura,' to a love affiiir with one of our 
neighbours, who was more intellectual than beautiful." When 
she adds, " They seem to me, to spring more from the effer- 
vescence of an exalted feeling to which he had hitherto been 
a stranger, than from true passion for the object," this 
appears a very singular judgment. 

If it be admitted that the clever widow was the object of 
the Odes to Laura, their mutual love is at once openly acknow- 
ledged. Such poems could not be written without a certain 
degree of experience. It was the prevailing fashion of the 
day, for poet« to celebrate the charms of an idol hitherto un- 
known and unseen, in verse couched in ardent terms, and Boas, 
among others, attributes the "Poems to Laura" to this cus- 
tom ; but these glowing lines, in which a resisting yet devoted 
spirit, struggles with all possible energy against the sensual 
power of love and its state of bondage, seem to me to breathe 
a very different feeling. The bond of love between man and 
woman here becomes a strife between the two ; the creating 
and receiving, the thinking and sentient life of the poet. 
The ardent sensitive faculties, which a proud and aspiring 
spirit threatens to absorb in its vortex, are carried upwards by 
him in eagle's flight to heaven, to the inspired contemplation 
of the universe, and to the avowal — there is a God ! Why 
do people persist, probably from a false idealism, in denying 
one of Schiller's most cherished friends her share in the 
inspiration of his lyric muse ? We ought not to be surprised 
that he depicts his Laura as a young girl, when he so oflen 
transfigure<j[ his friends into heroes. That Schiller did not 
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giye her exact portrait, is easily explained, if he wished to 
conceal a living personality, from the unsparing innuendoes of 
the public. Lastly, the glowing colouring of the poems ia 
quite in harmony with the warmth of the Sturm und Drang 
school. Prudery of expression was not the prevailing &ult 
of this period. Indeed, one portion of the female world, — I 
mean the middle class, — revenged themselves on the undoubted 
corruption of the higher ranks, who veiled their vices imder 
gallant double-entendres, by the silent homage they offered 
to these new poems. Charlotte von Ostheim delighted in 
Amalia; and Christophine acted, in all innocence, the part 
of Semele with her brother. In Werther's LfOtte, we find 
the heroine acting with more unreserve than her living proto- 
type, and judging the '* Odes to Laura ^* by the same standard,, 
we shall then approach pretty nearly the true version of 
Schiller^s connection with Luise Vischer. Later in life, 
Frau Vischer resided with her sister in Tubingen, in a quiet 
and retired manner ; but imfortunately at that time, the desk 
containing Schiller's letters was stolen — with it we proba- 
bly lost a considerable portion of the '* Odes to Laura ^^ in 
prose.* 

Schiller had now many female acquaintances, among others, 
the amiable Ludovike Heichenbach, who had been brought 
up by her uncle, the Duke^s physician, and was very intimate 
with Christophine. She had most distinguished talents for 
painting, and possessed all those qualities of pure and lofty 
female excellence, which our poet has so often honoured and 
extolled in her. She was betrothed at that time to Lieutenant 
Simonawitz, whom she afterwards married. The poems on 
Minna, and Fanny, in the Anthology, refer to passing fancies 
of Schiller^s, and the charming young daughter of Frau von 
Wolzogen was undoubtedly often a veiy dangerous object £ot 
him to contemplate. No one can represent the female world to 

* Lnise YiselMr died is 1816, on the 2l8t of April 
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young men more admirably than good sUteis. Ghristophine had 
thoroughly fulfilled the promise of her youth. She was now 
a blooming girl, with a masculine imderstanding, prudent 
and so clever, that she was mistress of several branches of 
art, and fiill of love and admiration for her brother. Shei 
always first received the impetuously sketched poem, with all 
its manifold blots and erasures, which she usually retomed,, 
fidrly copied out ; nor did she turn him into ridicule, when* 
he expressed his dearest wish — to act comedy. The brother 
and sister now replaced in person, the paper dolls of their 
childhood. Indeed thejr recalled the " Elysian Scenes " of 
former days by making expeditions to the valley of Lorch, for 
which Schiller to the last day of his life, expressed the warmest 
attachment 

How perfect the mother was, we already know : " how 
oflen " relates Scharffenst^in, " we made a pilgrimage to her> 
when we wished to spend a pleasant day I What baking and 
roasting there was, to receive worthily, the strange animal of 
a son, and the friend he brought with him." General Aug6 
was frequently applied to for leave. The close union of the 
mother and sister, with the son and brother, the applause he 
received as a poet, exhilarated these loving women, and gra^ 
dually elevated their minds to comprehend the dizzy height 
of his mission ; for Schiller already considered his being as 
a mission; he contemplated poetry as a sacred power con- 
ferred on him, to enable him to chastise the vices and follies 
of the day. He advanced into his century, as the avenger of 
truth and nature. This conviction pervades the poems that 
he wrote at this time. In them, as with a war cry of pro-» 
gress, he proclaims himself a ^ more formidable opponent 
than even Schubart and Klinger, to superficial morality, pre- 
judice, selfishness, and hypocrisy. While adorning Wecker* 
lin*8 cold brow with the immortal vrreath of his song, he 
wept burning tears on the grave of his congenial spirit, Rous- 
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seau, who, after many struggles, attained his rest in the year 
1778. How affecting it is, on the threshold of life, when 
passions and wild wishes assail the youthful soul, and when 
enjoyments and pleasures tempt in a thousand forms, to wit- 
ness such deep grief and heartfelt sympathy in our poet for 
anotlier, when we know what tears, sorrows, and trials awaited 
himself I How bitterly must he have felt the pressure of his 
circumstances, to inspire him with that profoimd contempt 
for existence, which startles and affects us in his poem to 
Rousseau, where he calls life, " this dream of war between 
jfrogs and mice." 

The same feverisli excitability of heart, which bowed him 
down under the burden of such sorrows, raised him above 
dejection and weariness of life. Wliile clothing his " Lament 
for Rousseau " in the bright garb of song, he buried deep 
within his soul every hard and fallible judgment of the noble 
combatant's, and however harshly he may seem to repel the 
world in this " Lament," yet he fetters it by the magic of his 
tones, as with the strong but delicate links of a chain. 

Recognition of his powers within the circle of his own 
friends, could not satisfy our poet. His ambition was the 
approval of the world, and he felt that this could only proceed 
from his brother poets. He therefore sent " The Robbers " to 
Wieland, and received a clever, and, according to Wieland's 
custom, a very flattering reply. It made him intensely 
happy. " He ought not," wrote this celebrated man in the 
most fair and regular characters, " to have begun, but to have 
ended with * The Robbers.* " It was an actual feast to 
Schiller's friends to read this letter. "With pride they pro- 
claimed " that the singer of Musarion was also a Swabian, and 
that from this Swabian land emanated the language of the 
Graces, and the most refined and cultivated writings." 

But the destiny of this author who appeared in such lustre 
before their eyes, was fixed in a foreign country. Another 
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Swabian poet displayed in all its darkness and horror the night 
side of authorship. It is significant to observe tliat Schiller 
was thoroughly cognizant of tliis sad history, witliout being 
induced by it to take in one single reef of all his canvass, or 
losing one fibre of his love for humanity, or shrinking for one 
moment from the struggle against falsehood and de&potism 
wliich such feelings must call forth. The poet Schubart, as 
we already mentioned, had been confined in the prison of 
Aspcrg since the year 1777. Owing to his imprisonment in a 
dark damp dimgeon of that fortress, this energetic man was 
ruined, body and soul. He languished for more than a year 
without a breath of fresh air, with miserable food and in con- 
stant darkness, till the end of 1780, when his lot was in so far 
ameliorated, that he was allowed to have writing materials, 
and received permission to write. He was also authorised to 
receive visitors, and people crowded from far and near to see 
the unhappy man. Among these was Schiller — indeed he 
came by the express invitation of Colonel Rieger, who had 
not only been released from his own imprisonment, but 
appointed Commandant of the fortress where Schubart was 
pining away his miserable existence. 

Rieger was one of those characters which might well cause 
Schiller to say, that " the more his knowledge of the world 
increased, the more circumscribed his list became of the 
wholly perverse." Rieger had displayed much piety in 
prison, but his piety consisted chiefly in remorse, and bore 
the traces of his gloomy cell. Wlien Schubart was con- 
trite and humble, he was more mildly treated, but if he did 
not appear ver}' devout in church, or obsequious enough to 
Rieger, this " genius of the mountain, this giant," discharged 
all the viab of his wrath on his head, tormenting him by 
the most taunting and abusive speeches. Then, again, he 
had fits of sofl-heartedness. During the most severe period 
of Schubart^s incarceration, he allowed him to read any 
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letters that arrived for him, consoled his wife, and sent 
him more palatable food ; he was more especially all kind* 
ness when Schubart praised him in verse ; for Rieger was a 
friend to poetry. He even arranged theatrical performances 
in the fortress of Aspberg. Wilhelm von Hoven mentions 
having attended one of these entertainments on the birthday 
of the Commandant. The prologue commenced thus : " Noble 
Rieger I " The moment this short sentence was uttered, the 
General began to applaud and to shout out encore ; this 
applause he renewed at every passage that flattered his vanity. 
All the spectators clapped their hands along with him, and 
Hoven with such vigour, that he thought the irony must have 
been only too evident. On the contrary, die General, who 
was seated close to him, took an immediate fancy to the 
young man who showed such excellent taste. Hoven, con- 
scious of his impertinence, tried to slip away quietly, but it 
was no use. Next morning he received the most pressing in- 
vitation from Rieger, which he was obliged to accept, and not 
only delighted the Commandant by his visit, but was not 
allowed to leave him until he faithfully promised to return 
soon, and to bring with him some of his intellectual friends, 
especially the author of " The Robbers." In the " Curriculum 
vita meum " of Schiller's fether, there is a remark near the 
conclusion, that Rieger always declared that he was Schiller's 
godfather. The poet, therefore, had a double reason for ful- 
filling his friend's promise. 

The General, wishing to celebrate Schiller's visit as a fes- 
tival (such comedies were fashionable at that period) requested 
poor Schubart, who was not personally acquainted with 
Schiller, to write an analysis of " The Robbers." Schubart 
accordingly did so. When Hoven arrived at the fortress 
with Schiller, afler the General had overwhelmed the poet by 
his courtesies, he initiated them into the secret of the siuprise 
he intended for Schubart, Schiller was to allow himself to 
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be presented to him as Dr. Fischer. They accordingly went 
to Schubart : what a spectacle for the supposed Dr. Fischer ! 
The conversation, which Schiller knew admirably how to 
conduct, turned at last on "Tlie Robbers." Dr. Fischer 
casually mentioned that he was well acquainted with the 
author, and consequently very desirous to hear Schubart'a 
opinion of the work. 

" I think," said the General, turning to the latter, " you 
have written a critique upon it ; perhaps you will be so good 
as to read it to Dr. Fischer ? " 

Schubart brought out his manuscript, and after he had 
finished reading it, in his enthusiasm for the drama he uttered 
the wish that he might one day become acquainted with the 
author. 

" Your wish is fulfilled," said Rieger, clapping him on the 
shoulder, " he stands before you." 

" Is it possible ? " cried Schubart, joyfully, " do I actually 
see the author of * The Robbers?' " So saying, he* embraced 
Schiller warmly, and tears of joy glittered in his eyes. 

Schill(T never foi^^ot this scene. It was probably the cause 
of his henceforth taking a milder view of Rieger s character ; 
but the violent and illegal measures to which despotism has 
recourse, were indelibly printed on his soul by the forms of 
Schubart and Rieger. 
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CHAP. III. 

POETRY AND THE STAGE. 

Schiller'a fin^ Correspondence with Schwan and Dalberg. -^ New version of 
** The Robbers *' for the Stage. — Secret Journey to see it performed at 
Mannheim. 

While he thus enjoyed the result of his work, it begun to 
emancipate itself by degrees from obscurity. "The Rob- 
bers" thundered and lightened, carrying all before it, seizing 
and kindling every heart ; in slioi-t, wherever it was read, 
producing the effects of a heavy storm, only that its echoes 
did not die away. 

The very institution to which Schiller had gallantly thrown 
down the gaimtlet — the theatre — eventually ensured the 
lasting fame of his drama, and probably will always continue 
thus to spread its renown so long as there are actors of pas- 
sion on the stage, and the yotmg and enthusiastic among the 
spectators. This piece w^ submitted, like " Tamino," to the 
double ordeal of fire and water. The cooler of these two 
elements, " The Robbers " had liappily survived. Besides a 
criticism of Knigge's, a profoimd and comprehensive analysis 
of this work appeared in the Erfiu't " Learned Journal," 
on the 24th of July, 1781. It is a masterpiece of subtle 
criticism. In addition to the usual inquiry, " Is a Franz 
Moor possible ? " other objections are brought forward which, 
as we shall see, are of vital importance to the perfection of 
the piece. It afforded Schiller an opportunity of remoulding 
many parts of the work. There now remained the ordeal by 
fire. 
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The negotiations into which the poet entered with the 
Btage are diffuse, but in one point of view most interesting. 
They renew an affinity which Lessing liad effected by " Sara 
Sampson," " Minna von Bamhelm," and " Emilia Galotti," but 
again neutralised by " Nathan." We mean the affinity between 
Poetry and the Stage; between the highest interests of man, 
and the living eye and heart of the people. This bond was 
once more established, and the proceedings furnish an example 
for all times, of the mode in which it ought to be accom- 
plished. 

To assert that this connection is of no real value, and that 
in Germany we regard it in too serious a light, is to misunder- 
stand our best qualities. He, who in a philanthropic point of 
view, likes to see his fellow men lower themselves to the level 
of a farce, which can only boast of a varnish of civilization, 
and imparti* no more real instruction than a bull fight, how- 
ever proud he may be of his political knowledge, cannot 
a8sure<lly boast of any real love for the good of mankind. 

So long as Providence creates something more tlian mere 
Ilotsimrs, there will be people among lis who will read 
jK)etry, and people who will write it. "We have theatres in 
plenty- What a poetical play can achieve, every one knows 
who has seen " Emilia Galotti," " Don Carlos," or " Nathan " 
well performed, and who will take the trouble to compare the 
impression they made with the insipidities of IfHand, or the 
dull, trite commonplaces of Kotzebue. ^ 

The more striking the contrast between what pleased the 
general public of that day, and what the better taste and 
feeling of the more cultivated class demanded, the more 
grievous was it to see genuine poetry i{j from the spot where 
of late extravagance, afler the model of the French, reigned 
supreme. Schiller inherited Lessing's disdain of the French 
school, and adininisten^d this inheritance with youthful ardour, 
lie also participated in Lessing's love for the English dramS| 
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and while the stage, abandoned hy Lessing, offered the hand 
of reconciliation to our young poet, he forgot the past, and 
was all hope and complaisance ; and the first performance of 
" The Robbers " in Mannheim, sealed the renewal of the 
Bncient covenant. 

My readers may remember that Schiller sent Hof Karamer 
Bath Schwan the seven first proof sheets. Full of enthusiasm, 
Schwan rushed with them to Freiherr von Dalberg, and read 
them to him in all the ardour of his delight. Dalberg was 
acute enough at once to perceive the certain future popularity 
of the work, and wrote a veiy complimentary letter to 
Schiller, encouraging him to adapt the piece to the stage. 
The directors of the Mannheim theatre were prepared to 
have the tragedy performed, and to imdertake the entire ex- 
pense of printing the new stage edition. Schwan also, who 
was by no means pleased with the idea of the managers of the 
theatre printing the play, made very advantageous proposals to 
the poet. Schiller, whose talents we have already seen dis- 
played in such various lights, exhibits himself on this occasion 
as the intellectually mature, but somewhat credulous youth, 
whom Streicher's description has already made known to us. 
He gladly seized the hand proffered to him by a foreign state, 
and wrote to Dalbei^ : " If my powers ever soar so high as to 
bring forth a masterpiece, the world, as well as myself, will 
have to thank your Excellency, and your present encoiu^e- 
ment for it ; and I own that ever since I have felt dramatic 
genius within me, it has been my dearest wish to establish 
myself at Mannheim, tliis paradise of the Muses, but my 
close connection with Wurtemberg will, I fear, render this 
difiicult to accomplish.** 

The piece at last appeared. Schwan would no doubt have 

been only too glad to publish " The Robbers " after it had 

caused such an imparalleled sensation ; but he was anxious to 

' remain on good terms with Dalberg, so he preferred the 
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greater advantage to the leswer one. With all his literary 
merits he was, as we may perceive from his letter of the 11th 
of AugiiKt, of that class of men who consider it necessary to 
persuade every one with whom they transact business, that 
they liave a good heart. He did all in his power to promote 
the circulation of the piece, and advised the poet, w^ith 
earnest, almost pompous zeal, to place entire confidence in the 
excellent Dalberg, but at the same time not to tie up his 
hands entirely at first. 

Schiller does bo on the 17th of August, by a letter to Dal- 
berg, in which he re<iuest8 the following information : — 

1. WHiether he is to have tlic honour of treating with his 
Excellency jxirsonally ? 

2. Whether all the works he may hereafter write, dramatic 
or otherwise, are to be included in the agreement ? 

With all the impetuosity of youth, in the hope of finally 
concluding the affair, he would prubjibly not have hesitated to 
sell himsi>lf at once and for ever. He said that he hoped to 
finish the stage edition of his play within fourteen days. The 
tonus that Dalberg offered him are not known. It appears 
that he left the whole arrangement to Schwan, who w.is still 
ver\' indijrnant at the rival edition. The fourteen davs were 
however extended to tlie 21st of September. At this date the 
]M)et sent the drama to Pcterst»n, with an entreaty for a sincere 
opinion, saying, " If the criticism be less than six sheets, I sliall 
be mortified." In the meantime the following announcement 
appeared in IIaug*s " Journal of Art and Science in Swabia,'' 
No. II. p. 4 CD.* 

" * Frankfort and Leipzig ' are always the nominal ])laces of 
printing when the real one is to be concealed. Conse<|uently, 
at * Frankfort and Leipzig ' came out * The Robbers ; a Drama ; 
1781.' There is no preface : it is 222 pages long, and has a 

* A oontinuAtion of the Swabian Magazineu 
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couple of good engravings. Tlie play is a phenomenon that has 
already caused a great sensation, and which will, when quite 
finished, cause a stilt greater one. A young man has come 
forward who, at his very first step, has dethroned all other 
dramatists, and will certainly create a new era for our national 
stage ! Well ! what is the work ? what its purport ? It is 
enough for the present to say, that the best judges in this de- 
partment strive with each other to publish the edition for the 
stage, for which it was not originally intended. The author 
is now occupied with this. We therefore, for the present, de- 
fer any detail or criticism of this novel production of German 
intellect, which will cause great excitcmc*nt in tlie public 
mind.'* 

It is evident that the journalists of those days thoroughly 
understood the art of pufifing. 

At length, on the 6th of October, 1781, the manuscript was 
sent off to Dalberg. The poet apologizes for the delay, arising 
from the unforeseen difliculties of the work, and an infectious 
epidemic in his hospital. He asserts that for one idea and one 
feeling, there exists but one expression and one colouring. 
This indispensable basis of all poetry per^^odes his entire com- 
positions. He writes : " The improvements are material ; 
various scenes are entirely new, and, in my opinion, worthy 
of the rest of the piece. Among them are Hermann's counter- 
plots which undermine Franz's plans, and also the scene be- 
tween them, which in the first edition was most improperly 
omitted (and this is also the opinion of the Erfurt critics). 
Franz is now brought neai*er the pale of humanity, but the 
way in which this is effected is singular. A scene like tliat of 
his condemnation, in the fifth Act, has never yet, so far as 
I know, been produced on any stage; nor indeed that of 
Amalia's immolation by the hand of her lover. The catastrophe 
of the play is, in my opinion, the crowning point of the whole. 
Moor plays oiit his part to the end, and I feel sure that he will 
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not be forgotten, even when the stage curtain drops. If tlic 
piece be too long, it rests with the discretion of the manager 
to sliorten declamatory speeches, or to omit occasional passages, 
when it can be done without injuring the impression of the 
whole; but I decidedly protest against any portion being 
suppressed in the printing : I had my own good reasons for 
all tliat I retained, and my complaisance towards tlie stage 
does not extend so far, as to induce me to leave a vacuum, and 
to mutihite the characters of my personages for the convenience 
of the actors/' 

Thus a stage manuscript was at last completed, in the same 
fonu in which the piece is to this day performed in all large 
theatres. It was in accordance with this version that Iffland, 
Ludwig Devrient (not Fleck, as Boas and HofTmeister declare) 
act(fd Franz Moor. His celebrated monologue, which is far 
from being forgotten (as Boas alleges) displays most vividly 
the giant power, the precision, and the rhythmus of the style, 
and why actors will always be found eager to play this part. 
I transcribe it at full length. 

Franz has a presentiment tliat the stranger Count is his 
In-other Karl. Ilennann has just sprung his countermine, 
and persuaded Franz tliat his father's life has been spared, as 
an instrument of revenge. Franz lias sunk Iwick on a chair, 
in agony of mind. — Hermann leaves him. — Franz starts up : — 

** Franz ! Franz ! where is thy courage ? thy wonted presence of mind ? 
Alas! ulas! even my creature:} Ix'trny me. The pillars of my fortune are 
crumbling away, and my foes rushing in. Now fur a speedy resolve! What 
if 1 were to go myself, and gently stesiling behind, pierce him with my 
dagger? A wounded man is but a child in strength. Courage — 1 will risk 
it ! {He pace* iht ttage in violent agitation^ and sudtienly itantU ttilL, a* if 
exhaiiiUedf hit whole frame relaxeri.) Who steals behind me? {ruling hi* eyes 
in horntr) — faces such as 1 never saw — shrill cries! yet 1 have courage — 
courage as great as that of any man — but if a mirror were to betray me? or 
my nhadow ? or the echo of my munlerous step? Hah ! hah ! horror creeps 
in my hair — my ltml>s are paralysed. (//« drop* the dapper.^ I am no 
coward — only too soft hearted. Yes! it is so-^theso are the throes of ex- 
piring virtue. I honour them. I were a inoustcr to lay violent hands on 
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my own brother. No ! no ! far be such a crime from my thoughts ! I will 
cherish the last relic of humanity — I will be no fratricide. Nature ! thou 
hast won the victory — even I feel something akin to love." — {Exit.') 

Before the piece was performed in Mannheim, many of the 
copies that Schiller had printed at his own expense were 
bought. He thought it advisable to edit his drama again in 
its original form. Here and tliere a coarse expression was 
softened. The tragedy appeared with the name of the author, 
and the vignette of a lion rampant with outstretched claws. 
The tendency of the piece was now plainly indicated by the 
motto, " In Tirannos." The title was, " The Robbers. By 
F. Schiller. Second and improved edition. Frankfort and 
Leipzig: Soffler: 1782." It also included the songs, set to 
music by Zumsteeg, of which the poet says, in his pi-eface, — 
" I am convinced that tli€ words will be forgotten in listening 
to the music." 

There are therefore two distinct conceptions of the piece : 
the literary edition, that Schiller printed at his own expense, 
and reprinted verbatim, shortly before his death, as " improved 
edition," but resembling in essentials tliat version which is in 
all hands ; and, secondly, the stage edition, which agrees in 
all vital points with the Mannheim one. It was published by 
Schwan immediately after the first performance. I think the 
few changes in the printed copy, are improvements on the 
written one. Dalberg, however, was not yet quite satisfied. 
He wished Karl to shoot Amalie, instead of stabbing her. 
Then, when Schiller agreed to this, he proposed that Amalie 
should stab herself. Dalberg inserted his o\nti conception into 
the play, and was not asliamed to patch the rent he had made 
in the brilliant rainbow web of the poet, with the coarse sack- 
cloth of his own verse.* But Schiller remained finu, though 
wisely declaring that he thought Dalberg's poetry " admir- 
able." 

• Boas* "Youthful Years." 
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Oue change, however, he was obliged to submit to in the 
printed edition for the stage, which he strove hard to avoid. 
It was on the subject of costume. Schiller had no very clear 
ideas on tliis point ; he spoke of canes and pliunes of feathers, 
but coidd give no precise directions. Dalberg, who liad 
lately produced "Agnes Bernauerin," with new costumes 
and great success, proposed to transfer the action of the piece 
to the sixteenth century. In vain did the actors protest, in 
vain did the poet from various reasons resist this innovation, 
and endeavour to preserve modem costume. Dalberg de- 
clared that in tlie prej*ent state of our police, such a robber 
band could not possibly exist. The poet rejoined that the 
middle ages contradicted Franz's arguments. Dalberg sug- 
gested the possibility of a villain, even of the sixteenth 
centur}', having imbibed a sophistical style of reasoning from 
Aristotle's j)hilosophy. Schiller acknowledged that these 
subtleties sent him home silent, and resolved to wait with 
jMitionce. Spiegelberg announces in the first act that peace 
is proclaimed in Germany. Historical accuracy was by no 
means obser\'ed ; but we have to tliank Dalberg's suggestion 
for these words of Karl, wliich have so often found their 
application — ** Peace in Germany ? Curse on that peace 
which drags Iwick to a snaiFs pace what might have been an 
eagle's flight I Oil, that the spirit of Hermann still glowed 
in the embers. Grant me a regiment of men like myself, 
and then (lemiany would — but, no ! she must fall, her hour 
is come. No power is now left for free eagle flight in Bar- 
baros-sa's degenerate sons. I must strive to foi^»t the strife 
of war, amid the pleasant fields of my home." 

At length the drama and the theatre were in imison ; the 
former had been curtailed of a good many long sj)eeches, and 
thus much improveil both for acting, and as a c<>m]x)sition. 
Tlie second Imd got a piece in vogiu», containing four or five 
good |)art8, and an abundance of original poetry. Schiller, to 
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use his own words, was " as pleased as a child " at the 
prospect of the performance; but he had not even yet 
satisfied all demands. Schwan wrote to him that the play, 
with music and intervals, would occupy five hours in acting ; 
a new abridgment seemed indispensable. The author 
wished to tmdertake this himself, and on condition that the 
expenses of his journey shoidd be defrayed, offered to be 
present at the first rehearsal. He expressed the most eager 
wisli to become acquainted with his Mannheim patrons; 
Gemmingen, the author of the " Haus Vater," read aloud " The 
Robbers'* in Mannheim. Schiller wished to embrace hhn, 
and to say ^* how dear to him are such souls as those of 
Dalberg and Gemmingen." 

Whether they grudged the expense of the double journey, 
or possibly thought they could dispense with the author s 
advice, we do not know, but at all events Schiller was not 
present at the general rehearsal. He was informed that the 
performance was to take place on the 10th of January — a 
new embarrassment ; this being Grafin Franziska's birthday, 
from which no one in the military profession, and more espe- 
cially a' pupil of the Duke's, could venture to absent him- 
self. Schiller therefore begged that the performance might 
be delayed for a few days, and the strictest secrecy observed 
about his journey. To this Dalberg agreed, and also to pay 
his travelling expenses, which indeed he could not very well 
refuse. On the 13th of January, 1782, on a Sunday, the 
playbill of " The Robbers " was posted on the fountains 
and corners of the streets in Mannheim, and the announcement 
that, on account of the length of the piece, it would com- 
mence precisely at five o'clock. On the playbill was an 
address, " from the author to the public," written at Dal- 
berg's suggestion. After a short description of the characters 
it proceeded thus : " No one can without horror contemplate 
the inner recesses of vice, nor without perceiving that all the 
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gilding of fortune cannot kill the gnawing worm of conscience 
— that terror, remorse, and despair follow close on the steps 
of the wicked ! Youth may here with dread discern the 
fruits of unbridled licentiousnesA, and manhood w411 not 
leave the theatre without the conviction, that the invisible 
hand of Providence can employ even a villain as a tool to 
carry out his purposes and jtidgments; imravelling in the 
moHt niar\'ellous way the complicated threads of destiny."- 

For this particular evening the national stage seemed to be 
elevated into a school of morality. Wilhelm von lloven's 
original design for his friend was now transcribed on the 
playbill. Schiller had made so many concessions that he 
agreed to this one also. 

From the whole country round, from Heidelberg, Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt, Mayence, Worms, and Spires, people came 
crowding in, on horseback and in carriages, to see the far 
famed drama, represented by Mannheim's admirable actors. 
The small size of the theatre obliged those who had not 
already bespoken places, to wait patiently at the theatre from 
one o'clock in the forenoon, in order to secure seats. At 
length the curtain drew up at five o'clock. A place was 
re8er\'ed for the poet, who was also among the traveUers. 
This was necessary, otherwise he could not have got a seat at 
all. As soon as possible, afler the congratulations to Grafin 
Franziska liad been duly offered, Schiller set off on his 
journey, without asking the permission of his superiors, in 
the most profound secrecy, and accom|)anied by Petersen. 
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CHAP. rv. 

"the robbers'' on the stage. 

Glance at the German and at the Mannheim Stage. — Distribation of the 
Parts. — The Performance and Success of the Piece. — Schiller's Return to 
Stuttgart. — Schiller's Criticism of** The Robbers."— Representation of the 
Drama in other Countries. — Effect of ** The Robbers." 

Let us, while the public are assembling before the mys- 
terious curtain, cast a glance on the stage. Schiller owes to 
histrionic talent many a leaf of his laiu-els, and we must now 
advert to those actors, and their position at that period. 
Moreover, our poet's influence over the German theatre, is 
one of his most brilliant achievements, and though this fiict 
lias been fully admitted in the history of theatrical art, yet 
biography can neutralise many of its accusations, by maintain- 
ing the principle that the stage first finds its proper vocation 
in representing poetry. 

Up to the days of Ackermann and Ekhof, the German 
stage, so far as we can here enter on the subject, was a close 
imitation of the style of French tragedy, Ekhof is justly 
considered the first who deliberately rescued it from this 
bondage. His nature was North German, like most great 
actors, in contradistinction to poets. He was a thorough and 
" true man," and highly respected in private life. He intro- 
duced into tragedy that simple tone which speaks direct to 
the heart. He gave words their fiill value, not according to 
the musical, but according to the intellectual sense ; and by 
his carefully studied action and incomparable voice, so 
energetically worked out his part, both in affecting and pas- 
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sionate characters, that even in the formal garb of Alexan- 
drines, he practically accomplished what Lessing professed to 
do ; he corrected Comeille in every scene by restoring him 
to nature. Lessing, in the parts of Tellheim and Odoardo, 
inflicted on him a task quite opposed to his inclinations. 
Consciously and unconsciously a school was formed througR 
him, and by him, which raised Nature aloft as the emblem on 
its banner ; but modest, and it must be owned, even com- 
monplace Nature, in opposition to the Sturm und Drang 
school. In the Mannheim theatre, Iffland, Beil, and Beck 
were decided followers of Ekhof.* 

With the cultivation and excellence of the actor, the public 
estimation of the theatre had been gradually increased, and 
while in France all circumstances combined to form a National 
Assembly, in Germany, from the admirable example of Ham- 
burg, a National Theatre had arisen. In Vienna, imder the 
express and noble authority of Joseph the Second, and in 
Mannheim under the direction of Dalberg. 

The Elector Palatine, who had hitherto established his 
coiu-t theatre in Mannheim, had inherited Bavaria, and trans- 
ferred his recently formed theatre to Mimich, at the same 
time giving Dalberg a commission to engage a new company 
for Mannheim. In the autiunn of 1779 the National Theatre 
was opened in Mannheim. The actors were partly selected 
from the Gotha company, which, during the previous year, 
had been under Ekhofs personal superintendence. 

The Mannheim public, accustomed to the French mode of 
acting, could not at first appreciate the natural tone of the new 
school. Then came Schroder, the great rival and genuine 
successor of Ekhof, in the zenith of his fame, to act for a few 
nights at Mannheim. The public placed that implicit faith in 

* Not to be confooiided with fiOk, written by mistake Boek, in most of 
Schiller's Memoirs. According to an autograph, Ekhof^ is the correct mode 
of writing the name, not Eckhof. 
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the master, wliich they had refused to the pupils. His repre- 
sentation of "King Lear" was a great success, and won tlie 
victory for the Hamburg school. Thus, by the efforts of 
Schroder and Ekhof, and by the influence of Shakspeare and 
Lessing, tlie ground was prepared for Schiller's plays. Beck, 
Beil and IfHand^ closely united in a bond, like that of our 
Giittingen poets, and working in unison for the good cause, 
were stimulated to fresh efforts. The organisation of the 
stage, foi-med afler the model of Vienna, had every facility to 
preserve imity in the performance, without destroying feelings 
of independence in the actors. Dalberg, while supporting 
his authority on the basis of universal confidence, made the 
stage manager select his first committee from the whole com- 
bined company. A second committee, which supported the 
first, assembled every fortnight, imder the presidency of 
Dalberg, when consultations were conducted, and questions 
connected with theatrical art distributed, to be answered in 
writing. The Intendant generally did, what we may re- 
member in the discussion as to costume in " The Robbers," 
— exactly as he pleased. 

However generous tliis wealtliy nobleman may have been 
to the stage, and valuable as his qualifications tmdoubtedly 
were as a manager, yet his conduct to Schiller places his 
character in a most unfavourable point of view. He knew 
how to calculate, and to employ his subordinates to the best 
advantage ; but all he did for Schiller's talent, was simply to 
make use of it for his own purposes. To point out to him 
the path by which, in closest connection with the stage, his 
genius might be most quickly developed, was beyond his 
power. Although he arranged pieces to suit the stage, and 
even wrote dramas in iambics, yet he was utterly deficient in 
refined taste, and still more in poetical genius. 

The Mannheim theatre possessed a pit well filled with 
critics. Freiherr von Gemmingen, Schwan, Meyer, gave thQ 
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tone to the judgment of the public ; a task which they were 
saved with regard to "The Robbers." 

The parts were ahnost all in good hands. Iffland, at that 
time three-and-twenty, played Franz Moor. He seems not 
to have studied the part so deeply as afterwards, when he re- 
presented Franz rather as a calculating villain. The clever and 
intellectual Beil as Schweizer, and young Beck as Kosinsky, 
were quite in their proper sphere, but Bok^s short and rather 
broad figure, and insignificant features, did little justice to the 
representative of Karl Moor. He liked to act in a disjointed 
and fragmentaiy way, pausing between his sentences, and 
finishing his phrases in a high key ; but he had considerable 
ejcperience and knowledge of the stage. 

The expectations of the actors, were certainly not less highly 
raised than those of the public and of the poet. The latter took 
possession of the place reserved for him, just before the play 
commenced. The house was crammed to the door. A vast 
number of people had been sent away. The curtain rose, 
and the play began. Perhaps it was owing to Bok*s short 
square figure not corresponding with the idea the public had 
formed of the bandit chief, with his " long slender throat,*' 
or to the piece not being sufiiciently abridged, but certainly 
the three first acts did not make the impression which had 
been expected ; but when Bok, as Karl Moor, in the mid- 
night scene of the tower, in pathetic tones, adjured the moon, 
and the stars, — when Iffland (Franz), with his delicate fi*ame 
and pallid &ce, entered into the finest subtleties of his part, 
detailing the whole compass of the torments of conscience,^ 
when, appalling all who heard him, he related to old Daniel, 
his dream of the final day of doom, the lamp in his hand 
lighting up his pale spectral face, sinking back at last in a 
swoon, — when the robbers are heard rushing in, and he asks, 
" Is there one above the stars ? " — ^uttering a loud and im- 
petuous " No !" but, as if touched by an invisible hand, again 
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sinks back, breathing a £unt '^ Yes I yes I there is ! ^*— and 
falling on his knees, prays, while the castle is burning, shout- 
ing in reckless deliriiun, ''Oh, God ! it is the first time, and shall 
be the last I " — the triumph of the piece was insured. The 
xesult surpassed the most extravagant expectations. Dalbei^^s 
costinnes had also brilliant success. 

Poet and actors celebrated the newly formed alliance. 
Schiller and Petersen supped in company with all the actors 
who had taken any part in the play. The whole party, imbued 
with elevated feelings, naturally soared into the clouds of 
artistic discussion, which never fidls on similar occasions. 

Schwan received the victorious, laurel-crowned poet with 
especial kindness, and presented him with the promised com- 
pensation for his journey, consisting of four carolins. 

Schiller returned from " the Paradise of the Muses,^^ as he 
now calls Mannheim, to the Siberia of Stuttgart. He certainly 
did not repose on his laiuels. If his restlessness had been 
remarkable diuing the past year, that of 1782 realised in him 
the saying '' that the growth of man corresponds with the 
grandeur of his aims.'* He has many calls on his time from 
his profession, but is active in all directions. He writes a 
report of the performance, and a criticism on the play itself, — 
fights a severe literary battle, ''crushes'* a poet, and his 
" Almanack of the Miises,'* by publishing his " Anthology.*' 
He is also the soul of a new scientific journal, " The WUrtem- 
berg Repertorium." He writes an elegy, composes " Fiesko,*' 
sketches a dissertation befitting a doctor, remains fourteen 
days under arrest, — and by autiunn all this is accomplished. 
Before following our enthusiast step by step, it is necessary to 
inquire what the world said about " The Robbers." Let us 
first listen to the author. He has been blamed for thus pub- 
licly criticising his own works ; but Lessing did the same. A 
man may be permitted to analyse his own merits, as Schiller 
did, provided always he can write as admirably as Schiller. 
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To provide an organ for the new epoch of literature, Abel, 
Petersen and Schiller agreed, in 1782, to publish a journal at 
their own expense. This " WUrtemberg Repertorium" con- 
tained^ on the 15th of January, " A correspondence from 
Wiirms," but in reality written by Schiller. It details the 
result of the performance of " The Robbers," by an eye- 
witness, — praises Dalberg, the stage moon, IfiBiand, who is, 
however, censured for mouthing his words, though his future 
success is prophesied ; in short, everything and eveiy one have 
their meed of praise — except the poet. 

** If I am to give a candid opinion, I must say that this 
piece is, in £act, not suited to the theatre. If all the shout- 
ing, singing, burning, and stabbing, were taken away, it. woidd 
be tiresome and heavy for the stage : however, it makes a 
great noise." It did, indeed. The "Pot-pourri Journal," 
which was in French, said, — " La noblesse n'y a point paru . . 
Comment peut-on prendre pour succ^s le suffrage du peuple ? 
Ce n^est qu'une curiosity passag^re 1 encore quelques represen- 
tations de cinq heures, et le parterre fera lui-m6me justice." 
" The Robbers," however, went the round of all the German 
theatres; first in the commercial cities of Hamburg and 
Leipzig. In Hamburg, Fleck played Karl Moor ; in Leipzig, 
where it chanced to be the time of the fair, the piece wan 
prohibited, as so many thefls were committed while the fidr 
was going on. 

In Berlin the applause was immense; but, as usual the 
ridiculous followed close on the sublime. A new reading 
appeared, by Plumicke, and alse^ one by Thomas ; the latter, 
in compliance with the tender hearted ideas of the day, 
allowed all the characters to remain alive except Franz. The 
manner in which the piece interested every class, seems almost 
incredible. In Bavaria, a robber band of boys was formed, 
which, however, foundered at its outset, in consequence of one 
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of the juvenile Karl Moors being unable to resist taking leave 
of his mamma, before going off to the Bohemian forests. 

The critics almost all continued highly displeased with the 
unseemly composition. A deluge of bandit romances flooded 
the country. Spiess, Cramer, Vidpius, hovered like ravens 
over all possible candidates for the gallows. The distortions 
and misrepresentations which the moral of the piece under- 
went, made Schiller resolve in desperation, to write a con- 
tinuation. He undoubtedly commenced it, but fortunately 
delayed finishing it, and in 1801 a lady anticipated him. Her 
drama, in six acts, came out imder the title of " Karl Moor 
and his CJompanions, after the farewell scene in the old tower ; 
a picture of sublime human nature ; a pendant to .Hinaldo 
Rinaldini. By Frau von Wollenradt Mayence and Ham- 
burg, 1801." She said in the preface, that " as she abso- 
lutely required the old Moor and Amalia, to heighten the 
interest of the various situations, she had, therefore, instead 
of allowing them to die after Karl's exit, caused them only to 
swoon, and to be revived." 

In France, Beaimiarchais employed a yoimg author to 
abridge the piece, and it was played there as " Robert, Chef 
des Brigands, imit^ de TAllemand, par le Citoyen La Mar- 
teH^re. Paris, 1793." 

This French play had also its own version. In England, 
the land whence Schiller's drama had imbibed its very life's 
blood, " The Robbers " foimd a translator and critic in Ben- 
jamin Thompson, London, 1792. Coleridge and Carlyle, 
especially the latter, in his Life of Schiller, have done ample 
justice to Schiller's poetical works. 

Let us now return from the work to its author. On the 
17th of January, he wrote a warm letter of thanks to Dalberg, 
with the following acknowledgment: '^ I have observed much, 
and learned much ; and I believe that if Germany shoidd one 
day consider me a dramatic poet, I must date from the period 
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of the past wedk." Thus much the poet owed to the theatre. 
The proposal to write a criticism on the performance was not 
complied with. Instead of this, he published in the " WUr- 
temberg Repertorium^' an analysis, by far the best that has 
ever been written, of " The Robbers;" as it also offers a most 
favourable opportunity for developing Schiller's revolutionary 
esthetics, I will give a sketch here of the critique. 

The author does not attempt to vindicate the morality of 
the piece*, but at once elevates it to the artistic point of view 
from which it sprung, and in which alone it ought to be con- 
templated. After detailing the plot, he says, ^' Rousseau 
extols Plutarch ibr selecting sublime criminals, though to the 
detriment of his productions." Schiller agrees with him, 
saying, " we admire mental vigour in every sphere." He 
alleges that great criminals are peculiarly adapted for 
dramatic effect; for they depend on development, on the 
contrast of light and shade, and on intrigue ; and that all 
hearts unconsciously lean towards the erring. The drama 
naturally presents the night side of human nature. Sympathy 
with Milton's Satan, half converts even the most devout 
reader for the moment, into a fidlen angel. 

The author attributes the secret interest, which we cannot 
resist feeling for transgressors, to a pecidiar disposition of the 
hiunan heart. He says, '^ Robbers, however, are the heroes 
of the piece : robbers ! one of whom surpasses even his own 
class in iniquity, — a sneaking villain. I do not know how to 
explain why we sympathise most warmly where we are most 
isolated ; that we follow with our tears, into the lone desert, 
the man rejected by the world ; that we would rather dwell 
with Robinson Crusoe in an uninhabited island, than float 
down the stream with the busy crowds of the world. It is 
certainly a similar feeling which attracts us in this play to the 

* See the end of the'critidBin. 
MS 
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highly immoral gang. The very singularity of this hand, 
(which is formed in direct antagonism to civilised life,) its pri- 
vations, crimes, and dangers, have all a charm for us. Owing 
to an imperceptible original propensity of the soul to equality, 
we imagine that by our S3n9ipathy, an idea which also flatters 
our pride, we assist in weighing down their light immoral 
scale, till the balance remains even with justice. The more 
distant their connection with the world, the more closely our 
hearts are drawn towards them.'^ Our hearts I The poet 
here realises the public, whom he wishes to convince, as 
forming part of his own individuality. Every author does 
the same. If he has powers of persuasion, he will endeavour 
to lower the public to this level, like Kotzebue, or to elevate 
it, like Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. It is the mighty attri- 
bute of great poets, to have a sublime idea of mankind. 

We can throw no brighter light on Schiller's character 
than by comparing the public, as he esteemed it, with the idea 
formed of it by others. His success, as well as his fidlure, 
rests principally on his holding hiunan nature in higher esti- 
mation, than any other German poet has ever done. Lessing 
at first exacted no more from the public, than the scanty meed 
it was able to bestow. He succeeded in gaining the domestic 
interest of the times; with his " Sara Sampson;" as a critic, he 
founded his {esthetic views of the drama on pity and terror, 
passions common to all hiunan beings; but he included the 
stage public in his calculations, and these calculations never 
deceived him. 

In '^ Nathan," he is so entirely absorbed in the abstract love 
of mankind, that he forgets his real public. He appeals to a 
more purified sense, — ^to the exercise of entire toleration, 
which even the most cultivated are not yet capable of com- 
prehending. Goethe, in '* Gotz and Clavigo," makes no great 
demands on the public, and in " Iphigenie," he only asks for 
that sympathy which a small portion of the intellectual public 
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\nw prepared to bestow. Schiller, on the contrary, boldly 
tumB to an ideal public ; not ideal in the sense of compre- 
hending mythology and immaculate iambics, but ideal in the 
sense of love for a fellow-creature ; a compassionate heart 
making allowances even for the greatest errors and aberra- 
tions, because the objects of our pity are mercilessly thnut 
out by the world. Schiller exacts an excess of compassion, 
which cannot &il to perplex egotists with narrow minds and 
weak nerves; while Goethe rarely depicts evil, except in 
Mephistopheles, whom he places beyond the sphere of hu- 
manity. Schiller places a Franz Moor, a Wurm, and a Philip, 
within the boimds of humanity. His best world has some 
evil at its core ; and, therefore, next to Shakspeare, he is, to 
those who can appreciate him, the most Christian of all 
dramatists. Thus, in the analysis of "The Robbers," he 
says, " by the strength of an imceasing desire to embrace all 
within the circle of our sympathies, we raise devils upwards, 
and allure angels downwards." He touches us with pity for 
pTiblicans and sinners, and it is the Protestant who reconciles 
us to the Catholic Virgin Mary. 

Was then the real living public what he thought 7 Was 
there not a violent outcry against " The Robbers ?" Is it other- 
wise to this day? Do not many deeply read critics regret 
that he made the heroine a Catholic 7 But Schiller was not 
mistaken in the substance of the community ; and though he 
might exaggerate the increased good feeling of the age, still he 
knew how to value that one great mode of ensuring com- 
passion, which Lessing recommends, by constituting a hero of 
the same stamp with ourselves. He goes on to say, " Lastly, 
the author by one device has especially linked the criminjd to 
our hearts by a thousand cords. He loves, and is beloved.*' 
Even Lessing must have confessed that the elements of tragic 
effect, fear and pity, are to' be found on the grandest scale in 
" The Robbers." 

N4 
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With r^ard to Franz Moor, Schiller, to judge by his own 
criticism, in some degree changed his designs with regard to 
this character, probably in consequence of the rather unsatis- 
&ctory manner in which Iffland played the part. In the 
suppressed pre&ce to " The Robbers," he says, " the more 
his knowledge of the world increased, the fewer were those he 
found wholly perverse;" and in another passage, '^No man, 
as Garve justly says, is all evil ; the most depraved have 
many ideas which are just, many impidses which are good, 
and many thoughts which are noble. He is only less per- 
fect than many others." Franz Moor was thus defended; 
but he also says, '* However far Nature may surpass the most 
vivid i&ncy of caricaturists in ludicrous originals, she assuredly 
has never realised our poet*s ideal by one single example." 
He endeavours to find every possible reason for rejecting the 
character artistically. Carlyle's view was anticipated in the 
analysis; namely, that the conceptions which these subtle 
thoughts presuppose must necessarily ennoble Moor ; or, as 
Carlyle says, that ^' he must have known that honesty is the 
best policy," with how much more acuteness than all subse- 
quent critics, has the author himself searched out his own 
faults. He defends the consistency of the piece, and acknow- 
ledges that Franz, so soon as he is in sorrow, wins our kindly 
sympathies ; and referring to Franz^ command to stab him, he 
adds, '' Does not the poor wretched being die at last almost 
like a hero ?" 

Amalia and old Moor could scarcely have been more 
severely criticised than in this composition ; what a feeling of 
lofty independence with regard to his work is manifest in 
these words of the author : — '* The man is of a frigid and frog- 
like temperature, but as the poet is also a physician, he can 
prescribe a proper diet." The plasticity of " The Bobbers " is 
commended, and the stage version preferred, with relation to 
Hemnann^s character. 
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Far be it from me to defend the drama from the attacks of 
the poet^ but it might be more just, than to acquiesce in his 
sentiments. Does he not bestow many redeeming points on 
Franz? — the burden of being ill-fiivoured, an imagination 
sullied by licentiousness, a heart repulsed by all from child- 
hood. Did not Ludwig Devrient breathe the most graphic 
truth into the representation of this boasting babbler, this 
worst of villains? — are lago's thoughts less acute, or Edward^s 
less ruthless? — and has not systematical sophistry, even to the 
present day, been ever seen side by side with the ardent 
pursuit of pleasure, and refined hypocrisy? And Amalia? 
Charlotte von Ostheim^s was not the only female heart that 
sympathised with her. She says, '^How touchingly does 
Amalia proclaim the mysterious, heartfelt, subtle truth,^* thus 
irresistibly winning us to forbearance. How striking are the 
words, " thou dost hate him 7 — ^then thou must hate me also 7 *' 
Amalia is the first attempt of a German poet to embody in a 
female shape, the exclusive love of all that is free, daring, and 
noble in humanity. She follows the outcast into the wilder- 
ness. There are important defects in the part, but we do not 
doubt that there were German heroines at that time, superior 
to the feminine ideal of domestic commonplace, and of a well- 
assorted marriage of convention. Amalia is in some degree 
a copy of the times, and only the yoimger sister of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Karl Moor, as an immature boyish ideal, has also been 
rejected by critics. In opposition to HegeFs views, I will 
describe the manner in which Fleck played the part. It was 
his greatest triumph. Tieck thus delineates it: — "This Titanic 
creation of a youthful and daring imagination, recciveSi 
through Fleck*s acting, the most terrific reality, and the most 
noble sublimity ; recklessness was so mingled with touching 
pathos, that doubtless the poet himself, at the sight, would 
have been amazed at his own creation. The artist availed 
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himself of every tone and gesture of fiiry and of despair, and 
if the spectator were startled by the energetic feeling dis- 
played in all its power, in the voice and frame of this youth ; 
he was actually appalled when, in the terrific address to the 
robbers, after recognising his &ther, the same man rages with 
still more vehement fury, till the very excess of horror makes 
him throw himself on the groimd sobbing ; then suddenly 
bursting into wild laughter at his own weakness, he starts up, 
uttering fulminating tones, such as were probably never heard 
before on any stage." Hoffmeister says, in his great work, 
that Schiller^s analysis pleased him almost more than the piece 
itself; as he was himself writing an article on " The Robbers," 
this was merely a piece of vanity, a himdred inferior minds 
being capable of writing a criticism like that of Schiller, but 
not one, save himself, this scene from " The Bobbers " with 
which we shall take leave of the piece. It is the 2nd Scene 
in the 3rd Act.* 

Moor it already deeply plunyed into llood and crime. The Bandiit are 
encamped on a height thaded by treee, near the Daman, 

Moor. — Here miut I lie. {Throwe himtelfon the ground.) My limbs seem 
hewn off— my tongue dry as a potsherd. (Scuweizer stealt away unper- 
eeived.) I would ask one of yon to fetch me a handful of water from the 
stream, but yon are all weary to the death. 

ScuwARZ. — The wine, too, is all finished. 

Moor. — How abundant is the vintage I the vines seem bowed down under 
their precious burden — a produce fhll of hope. 

Grimm. — It is a fruitful season. 

Moor. — ^Thou sayest so? One toiling soul will then be rewarded in this 
world. One? — but in the night a hail-storm may fall and destroy it all 

ScHWARz. — Yeiy possibly, — ^it may be ruined even a few hours before 
being gathered. 

Moor. — I say so, too. It will all be lost Why should man succeed in 
what he learns from the ant, and fail in that which assimilates him to the 
gods ? or is this the boundaiy of his destination? 

ScHWARz. — I know not 

* Schiller was rather proud of this scene. In a letter to Kdmer, vol. i. p. 
16, he writes : ~ ** No sooner did I receire your letter, than I felt that we 
were friends. That first voluntary action spoke for yon, let Karl Moor on 
the Donau speak for me.^^ 
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Moor. — Thon hast well said, and wilt do better, if thoa never seek*st to 
know. Brother, I haye studied man with his insect cares and his great 
projects, his godlike purposes and his mouselike employments — his strange 
race after happiness — this brilliant lottery of life, on which so many risk 
their innocence and — their heaven — in the hope to gain a prize — and — the 
result is only a blank — for there was no prize to gain. It is a spectacle, 
brother, to move us to tears — and yet to laughter too. 

ScHWARZ. — How beautifully the sun goes down yonder. 

Moor {ab$orbed m the iight), — So dies a hero — inspiring worship. 

Grimm. — Thou art deeply moved. 

Moor. — When I was yet a boy, it was my favourite thought to live like 
him, and like him to die (with itipprtMaed grief). It was a boy's thought. 

Grimm.— Assuredly it was. 

Moor {prttnng hU hat over hie eyte), — There was a time . Leave me 

alone, comrades. 

ScHWARz. — Moor ! Moor ! what the deuce I How he changes colour. 

Grimm. — Why, what is the matter? Is he ill? 

Moor. — There was a time, when I could not sleep if I had forgotten my 
evening prayer. 

Grimm. — Art thou mad — ^to let thy boyish years thus sadden thee ? 

Moor (Jayt hit head on Grimm's 6reaje).--Brother ! brother ! 

Grimm. — Come, do not be such a child, I beg of thee. 

Moor. — Oh I that I were so once more. 

Grimm. — Pooh I pooh! 

Sc'HWARZ.— Cheer up; look at this picturesque landscape — this lovely 
evening. 

Moor. — Yes, my fHends, this world is lovely. 

SciiwARZ. — Come, that was well said. 

Moor. — ^This earth so glorious. 

Grimm.— Right, right; I like to listen to thee now. 

Moor (jdnking hack). — And I so hateful in this fkir world — and I a 
monster on this splendid earth I 

Grimm. — Alas! alas! 

Moor. — My innocence— my innocence! See! all are gone forth to sun 
themselves in the glad rays of spring ! Why must I alone imbibe the pains 
of hell from the joys of heaven ? All so happy, so united by the spirit of 
peace. The whole world one family, and a Father above all! — not my 
Father — I alone am an outcast — I alone am banished from the ranks of the 
pure^For me no sweet name of child — for me no fond glance of love— for 
me no embrace of a beloved friend ! (Starting bach wiUUg,) Encircled by 
murderers, by hissing serpents — fettered to vice by iron bands — sinking into 
the grave of destmction — leaning on the feeble xeed of vice, amidst the 
flowers of a happy world — a howling Abaddon ! 
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CHAP. V. 

THE "anthology" AND THE " wURTEKBERG REPERTORIUM." 

StKudlin's ** Swabian Anthology." — Schiller'H « Anthology ** in 1782. — His 
Self-critici8ro.~Schubart'8 Ode to Schiller.— Esaajs in the «* Wttrtemberg 
Kepertoriam." 

In the year 1781, a countryman of Schiller's, Gotthold 
Friedrich Staudlin, assembled the Swabian poets under his 
standard, and published a " Swabian Nosegay of Flowers. 
Sickingen, Publisher, Cotta." It modestly bore, as a fron- 
tispiece, the sun rising over Swabia ! Schiller's contributions 
were also requested, and he sent the editor several odes and 
poems, to dispose of as he thought best. The latter, either 
through stupidity or jealousy, selected, it would appear, only 
one poem, the " Homage to Lam«," and this was considerably 
mutilated. Schiller had a proud consciousness of his own 
powers. " The first drama produced by the Wiirtemberg soil," 
he says in his self-criticism of " The Robbers." He felt that 
the Swabian Muse was not worthily represented by a poet like 
Staudlin, who was devoted to the cloying insipidity of the 
French Style. The arrogant censure which Staudlin had 
laimched on Schiller, may also have irritated him. Be that 
as it may, he wrote a fidr acknowledgment of the merits of 
the magazine, but accompanied by sharp criticisms; he more 
especially ridiculed the vignette of the rising sun, and 
Staudlin's attempt to cultivate flowers in the northern climate 
of Swabia. It was a patriotic and cesthetic requisition, to root 
out these weeds as quickly as possible. 

He resolved to " crush " Staudlin's work. He mustered his 
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forces, and in order to impose on his rival by an array of 
numbers, he came to the rescue in person at every weak point, 
but always under a new cjrpher. But as all points were un- 
fortunately equally weak, (for his colleagues were fiir beneath 
him in talent,) he here fought a battle similar to that in "The 
Robbers," in which eighty bandits fight against six hundred. 
Scharffenstein, Petersen, Haug, and Hoven, probably also 
Graf Zuccato, and a certain Ferdinand Pfeiffer, were the 
academical comrades who followed the beat of his drum. 
"Schiller's standard," says Scharffenstein, "displayed such 
gloom and energy, that gentle, sentimental, and poetical 
recruits were rather alarmed than attracted by it." Gloomy 
enough, in truth ! The new "Anthology" was dedicated "to 
Death ! most potent czar of all flesh, destroyer of kingdoms, 
un&thomable, and ever craving for all nature, with a re- 
spectful shudder," &c. A proper homage follows this intro- 
ductory address : — " In thy case also, the proverb holds good, 
* stolon fruits are the sweetest.* I devote this dedication to 
thcc, the more gladly, from the hope that thou wilt lay it 
aside for many long years. But jesting apart I I think we 
two are better acquainted than from mere hearsay. Incor- 
porated in the order of Esculapius, first-bom of the box of 
Pandora, ancient as the fall of man, I have stood before 
thine altar as the son of Hamilcar did before the Seven 
Hills, and sworn immortal hostility to thine inimical nature." 

What did the professors of the college, and the Duke, 
think of this Goliath strain of humour ? 

The "Anthology for 1782" appeared as "printed at To- 
bolsko," with a neatly engraved head of Apollo for a vignette.* 

The preface which follows the dedication is also dated, To- 
bolsko, February 2nd. "Tum primum radiis, gelidi inca- 

* W. T. Maltsahn and Bou, not satisfied with reading Schiller with their 
own eyes, by the aid of a magnifier discovered the name of the engraver, 
£. Verbelzt, in one of the lanrel-leavea of the Apollo. 
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luere." Flowers in Siberia? Some fraud muBt surely be 
hidden here, or else the sun must shine at midnight. The jest, 
however, soon becomes plain earnest : — " If every poet who 
contrives to filter out his paid for sorrow in funereal Alexan- 
drines, consider this a proof of his vocation for Helicon," &c. 

The Tobolsko where this was concocted was that room on 
the groimd-floor in which "Mammon refused to dwell." 
While Staudlin received a louis-d'or a sheet, the author of 
" The Robbers " could not even find a publisher. As the 
"Anthology" was again undertaken at their own risk and 
cost, a fresh sum was added to the debt already incurred for 
" The Robbers," and an addition to the moral liabilities of the 
author, amounting to almost the entire index given in the 
"Anthology," which contained aU the impassioned efiusions of 
his youthful soul. It was a collection of the innocent lyrics 
which he had composed in the Academy, and the reckless, 
scandalous, and desperate strains written since that period. 
BUrger, who had dared more than any one, was surpassed. 

Schiller inserted the " Fimereal Elegy " on the death of a 
youthful friend, which was " to acquire for him a name like 
that of Erostratus," and also much mose vigorous poems, — 
" Evil Monarchs " branding the influence of a mistress in a 
kingdom, thus directly attacking the Duke's connection with 
Franziska; and "Rousseau," a determined glorification of 
the martyrs in the cause of freedom, and a violent anathema 
on their oppressors. He also included the " Poems to Laura," 
which shocked all narrow-minded people, probably because 
they could not comprehend them. He introduced a " Monu- 
ment to *The Robbers,'" likewise, the pedestal of which 
indeed was blame ; but scattered over with the wreaths of 
flowers which were to be allotted to him by the admiration 
and sympathy of future generations. The patriotic war-song, 
"Eberhard der Greiner," was among the collection; but 
though it was calculated to give offence to younger princes, 
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perhapfi it might not be written by Schiller. It was by no 
means in his peculiar style ; no doubt it was written by the 
author of the "Peasant's Serenade," or the poem, " In a Bat- 
tle ; " and yet all these were by Schiller, and also those 
under the various cyphers of " Y.," " W.," " D.," " O.," "P.," 
"A.," "R. V. R.," and probably others, jesting, lamenting, 
breathing passionate and revolutionary strains, or sublime 
criticism. 

The form in which the "Anthology " now appears, in the col- 
lection of Schiller's poetry of the first period, resembles al- 
most the dried up summer bed of a motmtain stream, which 
in spring flows impetuously along, rushing and roaring. This 
latter is the &ithful image of the " Siberian Anthology." It 
includes the poem " Rousseau," abridged to two strophes in 
this edition, fourteen in the original. " Evil Monarchs " is 
altogether omitted, and also, " Monument to * The Robbers,' by 
its Author." The " Hymn to Eternity," the " Revenge of the 
Muses " (a cutting stroke at Stiiudlin), and many other wild 
and clever productions, are undoubtedly from the pen of 
Schiller. 

What charm and melody of rhythmus in this song to 
flowers :— 

" Flowers of the diiy-dmwn, — are ye weeping 
For abeent lore that's dead or sleeping? 

" Behold ! the reddening hemisphere 

Invests 70a with a dome of light I 
And Lanrar-4earest of the dear, — 

Entwines you in a garland bright ; 
And sends you* glistening with tears, 

To tell the tale she may not write : 
Emblems of sweetest hopes and fears. 

" The touch her fairy fingers bore 
Is quickened by Didn^'s breath : 
Flowers of the meadow^ — ^weep no more : 
Rejoice t— ^or ye ara wean*d from death I ** 
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The epigrammatic talent of Schiller is also richly displayed. 
He exercises it chiefly on the immorality of the period, on the 
medical profession, and on literary antipathies. Here is an 
epigram on Klopstock and Wieland, whose silhouettes were 
hanging together : — 

<* Most sorely, when I cross Oblivion's stream, 
That right-hand image most be dear to me ; 
For my young spirit qnicken'd in his beam. 

Thou image on the left hand, — as for thee, — 
Let me embrace thee, as a brother can ; — 
Let all men love thee ; — for thy scheme was man.*' 

There is an epigram on Spinoza in the collection ; it may 
be by Schiller, without deducing from it that he had studied 
Spinoza ; indeed, according to his own assurance to Komer, 
he had occupied himself very little with severe metaphysical 
science. If we seek the specifically great poet of melodious 
song, Schiller certainly appears in a less brilliant light than 
Groethe in his juvenile poems. We can scarcely bestow on 
his verse the praise which Vischer pronoimced to be the 
highest that could be awarded to lyric poetry, — that it should 
have " fragrance ; " but we must not attempt to judge Schil- 
ler by such a standard, we must rather consider the wonder- 
ful mass of thought, everywhere bursting through forms, a &ult 
approximating to a virtue in the dramatist, and an exuberance, 
the doubtful value of which for lyrica^ poetry the poet well 
knew.* 

But why should I not rather let Schiller himself speak, who 
again records the existence of his new book in the registers 
of literature ? His notice appeared in the "WUrtemberg Re- 

* A new edition of the '* Anthology ** appeared in 1798, under the title of 
«« Anthology of the Year 1782. Edited by Friedrich Schiller. Stuttgart. 
Published by Johann Benedikt Metsler.** Ed. Bttlow brought out another 
edition of the ** Anthology,** with a treatise on the Demoniacal and a supple- 
mtnt. Heidelberg, 1860. Bangel and Schmidt 
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pertorium/* He ridiciiles the title, and censures the motive : 
*' The editor may detest Staudlin, or Stadele, as the people 
call him, and give him a sly thrust whenever he has an op- 
portimity ; but whether he be right or wrong, we are quite 
tired of this stupid, silly strife. The poems themselves are 
not all in the usual style ; eight addressed to Laura are very 
remarkable, and written with brilliant imagination and deep 
feeling : they distinguish themselves favourably from the rest ; 
but they are all in an exaggerated style, and evince an \m- 
bridled imagination. Here and there, too, we observe a suspi- 
cious passage, veiled by platonic bombast.^* 

The poems are then characterised in groups. '^The 
Triiunph of Love " is declared to be probably written from 
perusing BUrger's " Homage to Venus." Most of the epigrams 
are pronounced merely materials to fill up the book : " What 
care the anthologists, if they plant a few daisies and nettles 
among the carnations and narcissuses ? " He adds : *^ It 
would be fortimate if our young poets would learn that ex- 
aggeration is not vigour, and that violation of good taste and 
pnipriety constitutes neither boldness nor originality ; they 
sliould go to school once more to the Greeks and Romans, 
and again study the modest Kleist, Uz, and Gellert; they 

should (but now he is tired of this sarcastic tone); 

but what should they not do 7 Our &shionable writers know 
only too well what to serve up to suit the prevailing taste, 
and to win approval." And finally, as a farewell, he gives a 
parting hit at the public. ** This anthology, however, seems 
totally to have failed, if its intention were to please generally ; 
for the tone which pervades it is too original, too deep, and 
too manly, to satisfy the loquacious babblers of the present 
day." 

This strange criticism, in which arrogance, pride, and 
modesty singularly contend, was not the only one that ap- 
peared. The lyrical "Robbers" were not, however, so successful 

VOL. I. 
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as the dramatic ones. The Berlin ^' Literaiy and Theatrical 
Paper," Februrary 16th, 1782, announced its approaching 
publication, but said no more. 

Staudlin was not so easily '* crushed;" he rose again vigor- 
ously to the surface after his plunge-bath, with a collection of 
poems, one of which, "The Genius," gave a spiteful caricature 
of Schiller. The " WUrtemberg Repertorium " made a sharp 
rejoinder. It is signed " C. Z.," but quite in Schiller's manner. 
He then was silent, and left his revenge to fate, which accom- 
plished it only too fully. Staudlin lived to see the great 
fame of his rival, and became one of his most devoted ad- 
mirers, and declining into melancholy, at last put an end to 
his life. 

But if these Siberian flowers did not please the world, 
their fragrance breathed the charm of* spring within the 
gloomy walls of a prison ; for the captive Schubart they had 
life, speech, soul, and thought, and he addressed a beautiful 
ode to Schiller, which commenced thus : — 

*• Thanks, Schiller, for that lofty peal !— 

The genius of this mountain land, — 
A giant, with a soul to feel, 
Stands listening, till his club of steel 

Drops from his misty hand. 
My spirit in its dark abyss, 

Thriird to the sounding string, — 
And drank, — as blinded by his bliss. 
The pilgrim in the wilderness 

Drinks at the icy spring. 

''The shadow of each iron bar 

Was lost upon my dungeon floor ; 
The pang of each corroding scar, 

Fetter and chain, were felt no more ; 
For through strong tower, and dungeon wall, 
Like to a mighty waterfall. 

Thy song came surging o'er and o*er, — 
Enthron'd me on its molten Pyre, 
And on its rushing waves of fire 

Aloft my spirit bore.*' 
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Could Schiller have brighter compensation for the attacks 
of less cultivated minds ? The poor prisoner ofl^n wept over 
his sorrows in Schiller s presence. Such tears must have un- 
doubtedly washed away many a fiiir feature of Karl Eugenes 
paternal image, as it had formerly dwelt within Schiller's 
breast, and when the poet compared Schubart's dungeon with 
the Grecian climate of Mannheim 1 — He tried to suppress 
such sad thoughts, but in his hospital, and on parade, they 
would obtrude themselves. He was incessantly occupied 
with the theatre. An ideal hovered before him which seemed 
only attainable when public, poet, and actors should all be 
equally imbued with a sense of the dignity of the stage. He 
inquired into its present imperfect condition, and found that 
the spirit of the age tended towards the drama, and that the 
drama, through its powerful operation, might purify this spirit, 
if, the public would only refuse to be satisfied by finding in 
the theatre mere amusement, and that charm of the senses to 
which the attractions of the actresses contributed their share ; 
if, in the laudable wish to represent nature, poets could be 
prevailed on not so far to outstep the bounds of moderation ; 
and if, it were inculcated on actors, not to be so negligent in 
rendering the words of the poet ! 

TluH incjuiry appeared as an article " On the present State of 
German Theatres," in the " WUrtemberg Repertorium." They 
are the same views which were more plainly developed in the 
first suppressed preface of " The Robbers ; " but one lesson he 
had learned in Mannheim, — that exclusive blame was not to be 
attached to the public, or to the actors, but that the poet had 
also his full share. 

" To make a faithful transcript of Nature, two things are 
requisite, — a noble audacity to seize her essence, and to 
attain her vigour; but chastened by diffidence, in softening 
the coarse strokes which are admissible in large frescoes, but 
not in miniature portraits." 

OS 
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The treatise is full of golden maxims, and what is 
most striking, is the earnest gravity the writer assumes when 
discussing the drama ; yet the same author plays all sorts of 
mad pranks with his lyrics. A more hopeful tone now inspires 
him. "A noble imsophisticated spirit breathes fresh vital 
warmth into dramatic art. In the rude crowd, at least one 
chord of humanity still fiiintly vibrates." The article is 
signed " U." Omitting the strongest passages, as only provo- 
cations of princely wrath, which they indeed actually were, 
it was printed in Cotta*s edition. A second work of Schiller's 
in the " WUrtemberg Repertorium," "A Walk imder the Lime-r 
trees," is in some degree a pendant to the philosophical friends, 
Julius and Raphael. Simplicity and a disposition to faith and 
innocent pleasure, are represented in Edwin ; the man of sen- 
timent in Wolkraar, who is in fact a modem Hamlet in the 
churchyard. He says of the world, like Karl Moor, ** It is a 
deceitful lottery ; the few miserable prizes are swallowed up 
by innumerable blanks." This dialogue was signed " K.," and 
** perhaps to be continued " added. 

Besides these two themes, corrected and amended, the " Re- 
pertorium " had five pieces signed " G. Z.," the same signature 
as the criticism on Schiller. Among others, there was a very 
mild, indeed, in some respects laudatory notice, of a miserable 
collection of poems, by Gustave Schwab's father, w^ho had 
formerly been one of SchiUer's preceptors. This circumstance 
gave rise to the following unjust accusations, in the Swabian 
" Biography of Schiller." " Schiller made use of his *Reper- 
torium,' as well as of his * Anthology,' not only to extol his 
own merits, but as a safety valve for his literary enmities ; 
and this he did in the most uncrupulous way. For example, 
he did not hesitate to detract from the literary acquirements of 
one of his teachers, in the most spiteful and imkind manner ; 
probably some reproof of his still rankling in his mind." 
Such an act of baseness was far removed from Scliiller's 
nature, and certainly the criticism does not justify this attack. 
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Schiller wrote for the second part, the tale now adopted by 
Cotta in his edition, " A noble action of modem times/' It 
occurred to the brothers of Frau von Lengefeld, and her rela- 
tions, the Wolzogons, probably communicated it to the poet. 
It is a regular novel in all respects. lie was at home in every 
sphere. Architectural plans for monuments to great men had 
been furnished by Atzel, and Schiller wrote the Latin inscrip- 
tions. The following is the one on Luther: — ^^Martinvs 
LuthervSy in Terra Notva, et Cwlo et Inferno.'''* A dialogue also 
of ScharfFenstein's, entitled " The Youth and the Old Man," 
waH rewritten for the second part of the ** Rei)ertorium." The 
youth Sclim commences a restless struggle, notwithstanding 
the sorrow it cau.s<^s, — " I weep that I am only a man, I glory in 
the thought that I might be a divinity ; " thus perfecting Wolk- 
mar s idea, who also weeps that he is a man, and sinks into 
dejection at the thought, while Selim assumes the Ideal as a 
polar star, to lead him on to enjoyment and to action. ** The 
hope of enjoyment is the seasoning of pleasure; pleasure it- 
self is death." The representatives of this calm and imrufiied 
di.siK)»ition, first in the shape of a youth, and then of a grey- 
haired man, are both rather rouglily handled. Schiller, how- 
ever, symj>athiscd at heart with both these seutimental natures. 
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CHiVP. VI. 

PRINCE AND POET. 

New Dramatic Sabject — Elevation of the Military Academy to the rank of 
a University under the name of the Karl-Schule. — The Dake'« Opinioa 
of Schiller's Poetry. — Schiller's Elegy on Rieger's Death. —The Grau- 
bttnden Affair. — The Duke prohibits Schiller publishing any more literary 
Works. — Schiller's second secret Journey to Mannheim. — Gonversatioa 
with Dalberg. — Schiller's Journey comes to the knowledge of the Duke. 
— Arrest. — Schiller's desperate Condition. 

ScHiLLER^s ^^ Journalism** was for the present at an end, and 
after his energetic impulse was withdrawn, the " Journal " 
soon dropped. The third part appeared in 1783, but it was 
the last. 

We must now follow the restless poet into another sphere. 
His vocation was at last quite clear to him. He had the most 
convincing proofs of this vocation, in the applause of the stage 
public, and in the judgment of connoisseurs. He was bom a 
dramatist. Every hour that he snatched from art, seemed to 
him a robbery from his better self. He became dissatisfied, 
but continued energetic. He was more calm, more laborious, 
more in earnest, — his mind was brooding over new dramatic 
subjects. 

Conradin of Swabia, and the conspiracy of Fiesko, were 
both long dwelt on by his searching eyes. The Genoese sub- 
ject very decidedly emerges in his second dissertation. 
" Doria greatly erred ip thinking that he had no cause to dread 
the voluptuous Fiesko, **-» and what higher reconunendation 
could the subject possess, than Rousseau having pronounced 
Fiesko to be one of the most remarkable characters in history ? 
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Schiller could here remain true to his theory of great criminals, 
of inolated beings, which he brings forward in the criticism of 
"The Robbers." The wily conspirator offered more inter- 
esting complications than the innocent Konradin, especially as 
FicHko conceals crime under the mask of levity. Schiller 
made his decision, meditated deeply on his subject, studying 
customs, scenery, and the period, assiduously using the library, 
reading and taking notes. The subject imperceptibly led him 
to history. He made use of the " Conjuration du Comte 
Louis de Fiesque," by Paul de Gondi, afterwards Cardinal 
Retz, and the third volume of Robertson's "History of Charles 
the Fiflli." Streichcr, his daily, indispensable associate, was 
surprised to see how sliort and diy the first outline of the plot 
was. The contents of the scenes and acts were strictly punc- 
tuated, like the book of a stage-manager. According to hit 
humour, he worked at single scenes or monologues, and read 
them aloud, enjoying the great delight of seeing his poetry re- 
fleeted in the soul of a most attentive hearer, his yoimg friend 
Streicher, who, on such occasions, listened with a degree of 
syin{>athy and sensibility, closely bordering on fenaticism. 

The poet again expected that this drama would be the fruit 
of a single summer, but obstacles intervened, reminding him 
at this time, in the most disagreeable manner, of his medical 
studies. The Emperor Joseph, in December, 1781, elevated 
the Military Academy to the rank of a University, for three 
faculties. It was henceforth to be called *' Die hohe Karls- 
schule." Schiller was never enrolled among these students. 
An imperial diploma signified that those who had not ma- 
triculated *' could become Bachelors of Arts, Licentiates, 
Masters of Arts, or Doctors, in this University, according to 
the usages of similar institutions." This distinction bestowed 
on the Academy was in so far an advantage to its earlier 
pupils, that they were no longer obliged to go to Tubingen to 
take tlieir degrees. This was very agreeable to Hoven, but 
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less so to Schiller, who had already the right to practise. The 
advancement to the dignity of Doctor, and the dissertation 
connected with it, which he was in honour bound to deliver 
as soon as possible, were mere superfluous forms for him, 
only serving as an interruption of his dramatic labours. At 
this very time a ayren voice fh)m Mannheim was enticing 
him thither. Dalberg had inspired him with a wish to work, 
and had promised to find him a German subject for a national 
drama, and recommended him to make a stage version of Gbtz. 
Schiller writes to him, on the 1st of April, the annoying 
reasons why he cannot finish " Fiesko" before the end of the 
year, declining (wisely enough) to interfere with G<)tz, unless 
Goethe gave his consent, and reminding Dalberg of the Ger- 
man subject he had promised. Schiller did not graduate*, 
though it seems he really did begin to write the dissertation. 
It was one of the many clouds that obsciu*ed his horizon and 
oppressed his nature ; while his passion for the drama excited 
his mind and strained his nerves, the reality of his profession 
stared him in the lace, producing that kind of mood in which 
the powers of darkness delight, — and they came called and 
uncalled, and made the creator of heroes, himself the hero of 
one of the most affecting dramas that ever was acted in the 
life of a poet. The two principal characters being Schiller 
and Karl Eugen. 

The Duke had watched in silence the suspicious course of 
his pupil. He had pleased him, by his admirable passages on 
Virtue, and this approbation extended to his style of writing, 
and even to his dashes and breaks in composition. Schiller 
might observe, that in the various small notes, called forth by 
his connection with the Duke, his style, and the dashes after 
sentences, were adopted by his princely benefactor. Karl 

* In the annual report of the Karl-Schule for 1782, there is no allusion to 
any diMertation of Schiller's **pro gradu doctorU.** 
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Engen was too acute not to perceive, that when the youthful 
ardour of his fire was moderated, Schiller woidd become " a 
notability." It would have given him pleasure to see a pupil 
from his academy so successful, if he had been simply a poet, 
and not also a physician ; — but the Duke paid the medical 
man, not the poet. The Duke has been pronoimced unfeeling, 
simply because he had not attained the height of our day; — 
that he did not recognise genius. To me, it seems incredible 
that, on the contrary, Karl Eugen did not after the publication 
of " The Robbers" instantly prohibit his eleue fix)m writing at all, 
as various passages might easily have been interpreted into an 
attack on the irregularities of the Prince's past life. Then 
" The Evil Monarchs ! " " The Car of Venus ! " Could he 
have expected such sallies from one who had so recently 
called him the founder of his happiness? and the way in 
which Schiller took every possible opportunity of speaking 
of the medical profession, and of his own position, did not 
thin l(K)k as if he despised the benefits of the Duke, which he 
liad at first accepted with gratitude, thus turning them into 
ridicule in the sight of all men? and what reix)rts may have 
been brought to the Duke of his pupil's dissipated life, his 
horse medicines, and his love of jovial society ? Whether, 
too, did that first expedition to Mannheim, when Schiller 
supped with the actors, remain a secret ? Nevertheless Karl 
Engcn did not give up his protege. He hoped to guide his 
talent on the prescribed path. He sent for him, and warned 
him in a parental manner to avoid those offences against good 
taste so frequent in his productions. Schiller was not un- 
moved. Tlie Duke commanded him to lay aside for the 
future all his poetical compositions. This was an impossibility 
to the poet. He declined doing so. His subordinate position 
did not permit him to justify this refusal by any discussion ; 
indeed it woidd have been utterly fruitless, notwithstanding 
the acute and refined intelligence of Karl Eugen for all that 
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lay within his sphere, but the thorough comprehension of 
Schiller^s poetry lay far beyond that sphere. It flowed from 
the individual convictions of the poet and of the nation ; but a 
Sovereign, however eagerly he cultivated this feeling both 
theoretically and systematically in education, yet could not 
either imderstand or sanction it practically. Still, even after 
this refusal, he issued no interdict against the poet. Schiller 
was at length driven, as if by an inward impulse, to prove the 
sovereignty of the poet. 

On the 15th of May, 1782, Richer died quite suddenly. 
Schubart was requested by the officers of his battalion to 
write his funeral elegy. It was a very moderate production. 
Schiller, too, composed one in honour of his memoiy, of 
which a few copies were circulated in Stuttgart. Rieger was 
his godfather, and had shown him nothing but kindness: 
that the poet should write his elegy was natural enough, but 
how did he write it? Hitherto he had never made any 
personal allusions to Karl. ^^ The Evil Monarchs '* might be 
interpreted as being the very reverse of Karl Eugen. Here 
there was a positive reference to a man whom the Duke had 
cruelly, and without a trial, cast into a dungeon. He says : — 

** Upon thy vision dawns the King of kings, — 
Vision more solemn than that Prince's smile, 
The guerdon of a blinded multitude." 

And in another place : 

** Basely to crouch before the gods of earth ; — 
To offer up a nation's curse upon 
The altar uf a King, — ^was never thine." 

And again : 

" Yonder,— where Rieger in his Paradise, 
Forgets in ecatacy the rack of life." 

Karl Eugen had inflicted this rack, and it was not agreeable 
to be reminded of the fact. Rieger was certainly no servile 
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character, at the same time he was &r from deserving such 
public homage. The curses of the people he had richly 
deserved, and obtained. How detestable must the Bard of 
Liberty have appeared in the sight of the Prince's court, thus 
casting a halo roimd Rieger, for having despised the &vour of 
his sovereign 1 To recompense him for this contempt, the 
poet awarded him a poetic wreath, connecting the maledictions 
of the Duke's subjects so closely with royal fiivour, that the 
two conceptions seemed inseparable. 

Compared with this, the unhappy Schubart had been quite 
moderate. Some voices were certainly uplifted, hinting that 
Schiller deserved to be sent to prison &r more than the un- 
fortimate Schubart. The poem excited the displeasure of the 
Duke, and this feeling was encouraged by those around him, 
who justly participated in his feelings of indignation. 

To denounce the author of '^ The Robbers " was considered 
a sure proof of devotion to the existing order of thingH, and to 
the person of the Prince. The pretext for such denuncia- 
tions proceeded directly from " The Robbers." Schiller had 
placed these words in the mouth of Spi^elberg. " Grlitz is 
resolved to be a rascal, there must be a national genius for 
lliat, — a certain rascally climate, so to speak, — and therefore I 
advise you to go to the countiy of the Grisons, the Athens 
of modem rogues." A young schoolmaster, of the name of 
Wredow, who had lived for some years in the Grisons, got 
hold of this passage. He was a German by birth, but his 
attachment to the Grisons was of that cosmopolitan kind, 
which frequently causes common minds to commit the greatest 
follies at the expense of their own coiutry. 

Wredow was guilty of precisely such a folly ¥rith regard to 
Schiller. In the Hamburg " Address-comptoir " paper, on 
the 13th of December, 1781, he defended the Grisons against 
the formidable accusation, in a long, high-flown article, 
suggesting that a small diatrict must be meant, dependent on 
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the Grifions, and to which Spiegelberg's allusioii was saffi- 
ciently applicable. This small place was Veltlin, inhabited 
by Italians. In the passage quoted from " The Robbers," Raz- 
niann answers Spiegelberg, " Brother, I have always heard 
Italy so highly praised," which proves that Schiller cast this 
reflection on the Grisons, only in so far as its Italian subjects 
were concerned. 

It is not known whether Wredow's article made its way to 
Wiirtemberg, but in the Electorate it came to the knowledge 
of Dr. Amstein, also a German, and a fanatic for the Grisons. 
He wrote a bitter denunciation of the poet, and inserted it in 
" The Collector," the public organ of the Grisons, which he 
edited. The title was, " A Justification of the Grisons from the 
Accusations of a foreign Play-writer." It appeared the end of 
April, 1782. Amstein always looked out for profit. He 
attributed enormous importance to this trifle, represented 
Schiller as the blackest slanderer of a whole state, and 
demanded from him a public recantation ; praised Wredow as 
an honourable advocate, printed his article along with his 
own, and moreover wrote direct to Schiller himself, that the 
latter might not affect to be ignorant of an apology being 
demanded. Schiller received the letter, but did not con- 
sider himself called on to answer it. " The Collector " being 
the only official organ of a neighboming state, could not fail 
to be circulated in Stuttgart, as it treated of husbandry, and 
the agricultural society of the Grisons including several mem- 
bers from Wiirtemberg, there can be no possible doubt^ that 
so early as the beginning of May, the complaint against the 
author of "The Robbers," whom so many were vigilantly 
watching, was known in Stuttgart, and quickly conmiunicated 
to the Duke. 

Tlie ducal inspector of gardens, Walter, in Ludwigsburg, 
a vain, ambitious, shameless fellow, probably on that very 
account inimical to the Schiller &mily, was a correspondent 
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of the Grisons" Agricultund Society. He afterwards boasted, 
that as soon as he read the article in ^* The Collector/* he 
contrived that his Sovereign should see it. It is possible 
that even this pretension may be lufounded. At all events, the 
Duke perused the article, and was roused to great indignation. 
The republic was at all times a bad neighbom*, and the most 
odious things were printed in the Electorate about WUrtem- 
berg, and now one of the pupils of the very academy to which 
he had devoted so much care and anxiety, had disturbed this 
hornets' nest ! At that very time the author of" The Robbers" 
had undoubtedly given great offence in Stuttgart by his poem 
on Rieger, and not content with this, he had justified another 
State in making a public accusation against him, and all through 
that useless, unpractical poetry. It was not to be endured. An 
injunction was instantly despatched to Schiller, calling on him 
to justify himself, and a command to print no more of his 
writings imless on medical subjects, and carefully to avoid in 
future all collision with neighbouring countries. 

Schiller answered that he did not consider the offensive 
speech as an assertion or a &ct, but as the worthless and 
casual expression of a bandit, and indeed the worst of them 
all. Moreover, he had only in this followed a tradition that 
he had heard in his earliest childhood.* 

Though the severe reproofe and displeasure of his Prince, 
which he had so innocently incurred, were in the highest 

* Petersen, in his unpublished ** Memoirs," sUtes, that the Duke sent for 
Schiller to the castle of Ilohenheim, where he displayed the most violent 
anger, and used the strongest language, saying at the close of the interview, 
** If you dare to write any more plays, you shall be broke." Schiller went 
straight from this interview to ** The Ox," and with apparent composure and 
cheerfulness, took part in a game at bowls. As Streicher alone relates the 
whole aflmir as it occurred, I have preferred his less minute detail. However 
severe the reproaches of the Duke may have been, it is degrading to Schiller 
to imagine that his royal master's indignation made a deeper impre>sion on 
him than the prohibition itself, which clearly portended future discord with 
the Duke.— Amis' Ytrnth/ul YearM, vol. ii p. 276. 
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degree painfxd to Schiller, yet the command was infinitely 
more so. By the prohibition to have any intercourse with 
other countries, the very life-sinews of his dramatic plans and 
efforts were finally severed, besides depriving him of many 
advantages, which such association could alone procure for 
him. His regimental pay as a surgeon, afler deducting the 
necessary expenses of equipment, and maintaining a respect- 
able appearance, was really next to nothing; and in the 
present state of the Stuttgart theatre, a disclosure of the 
precious treasures of his life, was not to be thought of for a 
moment. This peremptory order involved nearly an entire 
renunciation of his poetical gifls,-— and all owing to one 
imfortunate sentence in '* The Hobbers." It was the meet 
ludicrous cause for such disproportioned severity. Schiller 
had only one resource, — at once to throw himself into the 
arms of a foreign country. Lessing had become theatre poet 
in Hamburg, Klinger in Leipzig, and in Mannheim there was 
an Italian court poet, who had been often invited by the 
Duke of Wurtemberg to assist at his fetes. The WUrtemberg 
Court was on the most fi'iendly terms with that of the 
Bavarian Palatinate. If Dalberg, — and surely such a heart as 
his could be relied on, — if Dalberg would only intercede for 
him, and apix)int him theatrical poet at Mannheim? The 
more gloomy his position became in Stuttgart, the brighter, 
in his eyes, appeared the scene of his success. Here, in 
Stuttgart, he was reviled, calumniated, and threatened with 
the fiite of Schubart; in Mannheim he was esteemed, re- 
ceived with open arms by intellectual patrons, and, above all, 
passionately admired by the public. 

In the meantime, his play of " The Robbers" was repeated 
in Mannheim with the same concourse of spectators, and the 
same enthusiastic applause as the first time. The report of 
the extraordinary sensation it had made, and the admirable 
manner in wliich it had been acted, reached Stuttgart. These 
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matters were discussed in the intimate society of the poet 
with the most lively interest, and the most eager desire to 
attend the performance in Mannheim. Schiller longed to 
renew the impression of seeing himself mirrored in the souls 
of those whom he prized most. Frau von Wolzogen and 
Frau Vischer were so kind and sympathetic, and so thoroughly 
appreciated his value ; would it not be most gratifying to these 
friends to see their own judgment so brilliantly confirmed, 
their warm admiration so fully shared? They assailed 
Scliiller with entreaties to accompany them to Mannheim ; 
and it occurred most opportunely, that the Duke was to be 
absent for a short period. Schiller deliberated whether he 
could venture to risk the expedition a second time. It was 
vain to calculate on obtaining leave. Ck)uld he not discuss 
his position better in conversation with Dalberg than in 
writing ? more especially the absurd and vexatious afiair with 
the Orisons, to which so much importance had been attached, 
and by which his future intercourse with Dalberg, was likely 
to be embarrassed. 

The Duke was actually gone. A speedy decision was 
necoHHary. Schiller wrote to Dalberg, that his eager wish to 
see his play acted a second time in Mannheim, and the 
absence of the Duke had induced him, with a friend and 
some ladicH, who were as much interested in the subject as 
himself, to undertake a journey to Mannheim. A hint from 
Dalberg would, he felt siu-c, be sufficient, and Schiller did not 
doubt that the actors would at once assent; he looked 
forward with deep interest to the performance, and proposed 
remaining two nights at Mannheim. This was on the 24th 
of May ; on the 25th he wrote also to Wilhelm von Hoven 
to ask if he would be of the party, in which case he was to be 
waiting exactly at half-past one o*clock, at the Cliaus8<^e-house, 
between Suflenliausen and Ludwigsburg. lie ended by " not 
a word to any living soul on the matter.*' 
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Schiller made a pretext of indisposition to his chief, and 
the party, consisting of Frau von Wolzogen, Frau Vischer, 
and the poet, drove off one bright spring day at noon, in a 
double-seated carriage. The presence of such dear friendis, 
the prospect of enjoyable hours, the beautiful landscape, 
dotted over with villages and towns on its extensive plain, 
stretching to the boundary of the blue Vogesen, the hope of 
interesting Dalberg*s sympathy by a private detail of his 
imhappy position, and thus exciting him to rescue him from 
such a fate, — all this made Schiller*s earth beat high with 
happy anticipations. When they entered that land where a 
mild government cherished art and science, where his own 
talent had foimd an honourable reception, how quickly 
vanished every fear, every scruple, every anxiety, as to the 
consequences of this secret expedition, before the proud 
feeling of anticipating the fame he was to win from future 
generations, by witnessing the applause of the living race of 
men ; all circumstances combined in promoting this cheerful 
mood. Dalberg had complied with liis request, — " The 
Robbers " was given. 

His whole soul absorbed in the performance, both he and 
his companions felt how much his youthful powers had 
accomplished, even under the pressure of such heavy chains. 
If these powers were only granted free room to expand ! 
Such thoughts were the more encouraged by his enthusiastic 
friends, from the profound impression which those deeply 
moving scenes had lefl on their minds. The same idea led 
him to have recourse to Dalberg, who granted him a long, 
confidential interview. Schiller poured out his whole heart, 
and prayed for rescue. He read in Dalberg's open counte- 
nance, even more than his Mannheim friends had caused him 
to anticipate. The Freiherr was much affected, and promised 
to do all that was in his power ; he seemed to find more diffi- 
cidty in the means of getting Schiller safely away from Stutt- 
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gart than in procuring emplojrment for him at Mannheim. 
He &ithfii]ly assured him that he would not lose sight of his 
wish, and Healed this promise by shaking hands kindly with 
the poet, but nothing was finally settled. 

Now began the journey home. Pleasure quickly displayed 
the reverse of the medal ; a yiolent cold which seized the poet, 
changed his intoxication of delight into sober reality. The 
nearer they approached Stuttgart, the more dejected he be- 
came. He had brought back with him no positive guarantees 
for the future, only a severe illness and feverish attack. 
Streichcr was waiting to receive him, and Schiller told him 
of all the hopes Dalberg had held out to him, but his spirits 
were so depressed, and everything in Stuttgart so hateful in 
his eyes, that he gloomily added, if the Mannheim plan did 
not succeed, he would be forced to take some desperate step. 
He resolved, as soon as he was well enough, to write to Dal- 
berg to induce him to come to some final decision. 

To most of our readers it may appear very surprising, that 
Schiller had not already taken the desperate step he hinted 
at. According to our ideas of the present day, such an inter- 
dict as that of the Duke, was quite suflicient to justify any one 
in such a measure, even if it had not been addressed to the 
author of " The Robbers." It is fer more necessary to explain 
why he remained so long, than why he afterwards fied, — one 
reason was his personal reverence for the Duke. The enthu- 
siastic words by which he had devoted his life to his beloved 
Prince, weighed with him far more than the consideration 
that this Prince was his absolute master for life and death. 
Besides, he was withheld from any rash step by the thought 
of his parents, and their position with regard to the Duke; 
and lastly, the prospect held out by Dalberg of friendly 
...vsdiation was the chief cause of prolonging the martyrdom 
under which the poor captive languished. The lukewarm 
conduct of Dalberg involved Schiller in more sorrow than all 
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the harsh measures of the Duke. He wrote to Dalherg on 
the 4th of June, — " I have fully atoned since my return for 
the great pleasure I enjoyed in Mannheim, by an attack of 
epidemic fever, which, to my inexpressible annoyance, has 
prevented me till to-day writing to thank your Excellency, in 
the warmest manner, for your kindness and courtesy; and 
yet I almost repent having made the journey, though they 
were the happiest days of my life, for the striking and painful 
contrast of my own home with Mannheim, has so thoroughly 
disgusted me, that Stuttgart, and all that belongs to Swabia, 
are to me utterly odious and unendiuable. No one can be 
more unhappy than I am. I am sufficiently sensitive deeply 
to feel my melancholy situation, and have also enough self- 
appreciation to think that I deserve a happier fete ; neverthe- 
less, I have only prospects." He once more throws himself 
unreservedly on Dalberg's protection. He is thoroughly per- 
suaded that Dalberg will assist him. He says, " Your E^ccel- 
lency encouraged me to think so, and I shall ever feel the 
kind pressure of the hand which confirmed your promise. If 
you approve of the three ideas I enclose, and choose to make use 
of them in writing to the Duke, I will be answerable for the 
result. Once more, with a beating heart, I repeat the entreaty, 
the soul of this letter. If your Excellency could know what 
is passing in my heart, what feelings are working there, could 
I paint to you in proper colours, how my spirit struggles 
against the irksomeness of my position, you would assiu-edly 
at once grant me an aid, which one or two letters to the Duke 
might effectually secure." He sends in the envelope three 
leading suggestions for such a letter. They were founded on 
the most intimate knowledge of the Duke's character, but I 
am convinced they were of a nature highly displeasing to a 
Dalberg. They were written with all the thoughtlessness of 
a youth, ignorant of the world and of its requirements. The 
diplomatic hints which he sent to his future chief were as 
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follow : — The afikir must be placed in such a light before the 
Duke, that it maj appear as if emanating entirely from his 
own wish. " Therefore," he writes, " your Excellency would 
certainly gratify him if, in writing about me, you were to 
mention that you consider me as a creation of his own, culti- 
vated and educated by him in his academy, and that by my 
poetical vocation his seminary would receive the credit of those 
productions which good judges already highly prize. This is 
the passe-partout with the Duke." In the second place, his 
residence in Mannheim was to assume rather the aspect of a 
lengthened visit, than that of an entire desertion of Swabia ; 
and thirdly, he begged that a continuance of his medical prac- 
tice in Mannheim should be suggested, that he might not be 
detained in Stuttgart under the pretext of his welfare. Andreas 
Streicher says : " The third point more fully proves the truly 
paternal kindness of the Duke towards the pupil whom he had 
educated, than all that could be alleged in ^vom* of his good- 
ness; and there is no doubt whatever, that if Dalberg had 
made the attempt to gain permission for the young poet to 
reside at Mannheim, his Prince would unhesitatingly, with 
only a recommendation to take care of Schiller, have granted 
the request." 

Dall>erg was in a position to do justice to the great extent 
of Schiller B talents. He liad at once acknowledged his genius 
in " The Robbers," which had already been most profitable 
to his theatre. If the Freiherr had been gifled witli one 
thousandth part of Streicher's honest heart, or Streicher ^ath 
one thousandth part of Dalberg's wealth, in either case Schiller 
would have been succoured. All that the Freiherr was asked 
to do, was to write a letter to the Duke. An influential 
Karon of the kingdom, high in office, and a favourite of the 
Elector, might easily, considering the amicable relations be- 
tween the two courts, have hazarded such an application ; at 
all events, it was his bounden duty as a gentleman (to spea]^ 
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plainly) at least to write forthwith to Schiller, stating that he 
neither could nor would attempt to succour him. Instead of 
this, he left Schiller for several weeks in a state of torturing 
expectation. Yet the poet's courage did not droop, and he 
was even self-possessed enough to work assiduously at his 
new creation. 

A circumstance then occurred which he had not taken into 
his calculations. The female friends of the poet had not £:)r- 
gotten having, along with Schiller, seen " The Robbers" given 
at Mannheim. They could not resist the impulse of depicting 
to others, though under the seal of the strictest secrecy, the 
striking effect of the tragedy, and the admirable manner in 
which it was acted. With still more impressive injunctions 
as to secrecy. General Aug^ is told of it, and last of aU, with 
the most minute detail of every circumstance, the Duke him* 
self. He is of course in the highest degree displeased. What 
audacity on the part of his former fevourite, after all that had 
occurred, to absent himself for several days without permis- 
sion in a foreign country, thus also neglecting the Lazareth 
hospital I He sent for the poet, and reprimanded him severely 
for having again, in spite of his express prohibition, been in 
communication with a foreign state ; he once more enforced 
his interdict by threats of the most rigorous penalties, and 
conmianded him instantly to repair to the guard-house, to 
give up his sword, and to consider himself imder arrest for 
fourteen days. 

No romance writer could devise a situation, where contend- 
ing thoughts and feelings struggled more fiercely within the 
mind of a prisoner. The poet was accustomed to indifferent 
lodgings, but the guard-room was the horrible type of the 
fortress, to which his further literary productions must infid- 
libly condemn him. Then his arrest was perfectly just ! that 
was indeed a bitter aggravation. By this transgression of all 
rules, the Duke's bad opinion of him was fully justified, and 
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His anger excited at the reiy time when Schiller had hoped, 
through Dalbei^'s intercession, to prevail on his Prince to be 
more lenient towards him. A guiltless prisoner, seized in a 
defeated attempt at flight, and loaded with chains, such was 
the image which passed before his imagination in his extre- 
mity ; but he was now lost. The desperate step, a hint of 
which he had conveyed to Streicher by a few mysterious allu- 
sions, must at last be dared. 

To renoimce hia poetry I — every fibre of his frame vibrated 
with indignation — rather give up his life I nothing then re* 
mained but flight. The thought was a bold one, but so much 
the better. 

We can understand, in a general point of view, why Luther 
refused to recant, why Huss during a martyrdom, the very 
recital of which makes the blood run cold, should sing praises 
to God ; we can comprehend why Juliet is determined not to 
marry Paris, because she loves Romeo, but it is not so easy to 
see why a poet should so obstinately cling to his muse. One 
biographer indeed, says, '^ He might have sacrificed his poetiy, 
but were not the most sacred rights of his manhood boimd up 
with this hallowed gifl 7 " 

Oh, degraded Ideal ! No ; Schiller never could have con- 
sented to be severed from his idol, for it was his passion, and 
*^ the passion for poetry, is strong and ardent as first love.*' 
Schiller possessed a solid, soimd, and noble ambition, and a 
vehement wish for renown. He did not choose to remain 
miserable, he waa resolved to enjoy happiness, in the sense 
which Streicher, with hia artistic soul, well imderstood when 
he says, that " Schiller would gladly have submitted to every 
privation or every punishment, provided he only obtained 
permission to diffuse the treasures of his intellect through the 
world, and to link his &me with those who will ever be 
named, both by contemporaries and posterity, with admira- 
tion and reverence." This godlike gift of geniua^ which had 
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every power to make him happy, and through which he was 
to win the laurel wreath of the poet, now became a source of 
torture and of martyrdom ; condemned never to slake his 
thirst, though ever in sight of the alluring fountain. 

Karoline von Wolzogcn declares, that during this arrest he 
sketched the plot of " Cabal and Love," " and thus," she says, 
" we can account for the glaring colours and striking incidents 
of this piece." Eduard Boas admits this idea, and attributes 
those passages applicable to the irregular past life of the Duke 
(which, from the sketch we have given, any one will easily 
discover,) to a personal feeling of animosity against him. I 
place no faith in this charge. 

Karoline von Wolzogen also, by the very apology she 
offers, imputes a fault to the poet, which must have, at all 
events, influenced him longer than during his arrest^ and 
must indeed have continued even to the date of the piece 
being performed. To cherish for so long a period the grati- 
fication of a momentary personal revenge, must tend to 
tarnish the reputation of Schiller's dramatic work, and the 
excellent Frau von Wolzogcn could scarcely be aware of the 
ignoble feelings she thus attributed to Schiller. Were not 
" The Evil Monarchs," " The Car of Venus," and Burger's 
" Eleg}'," all equally capable of being applied to Karl Eugen ? 
His feelings of revenge must have blinded him strangely, if 
he could view Franziska's connection with the Duke in the 
same light as that of Lady Milford, which bears only a slight 
and superficial resemblance to it. 

The events which had occurred in Wlirtemberg had their 
parallel in many courts, and Schiller had certainly no inten- 
tion thus to stigmatise the Sovereign who sent him into 
arrest, but the whole race of Princes. Yet the previous 
incidents at the Wlirtemberg Court, were well adapted to 
be thus branded. Those who in this manner misinterpret 
the poet's actions, are not themselyes aware how much they 
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lower the dignity of poetry, by such evil and petty construc- 
tions. 

So long as every despot persists in thinking that by the 
word tj-rant he is especially designated by the malicious poet, 
so long as the worthy middle classes persist in believing that 
Shaki*peare in " Coriolanus" intends the "hydra-headed pub- 
lic'' as a hit at them, how fiir shall we be removed from all 
possibility of a powerful dramatic picture I 

I follow here Streicher's account, in saying that the plot of 
" Cabal and Love " was not sketched until Schiller had left 
Stuttgart. 

The i»xcitement from which the poet sufferad during his 
arrt^^t, was little &vourable to his drama, and the feelings 
which actuated him when the arrest was over, w^ere simply 
produced by the current of the times. Lady Milford waa 
only a more fortunate Grafin Orsina, and is by no means 
the principal person in the piece. Karoline von Wolzogen 
says, rather indefinitely, " The idea of * Fiesko * also occurred 
to him at that time; it had more attractions for him, and 
was written chiefly in Stuttgart." Streicher also was already 
familiar with the arrest scenes in " Fiesko," and therefore 
his testimony with regard to the composition of " Cabal and 
Love " may be entirely relied on. 

Schiller was at length released from arrest. lie had ex- 
piated his offence against military discipline by close impri- 
sonment ; — all beyond this, which stiU hung over him, he con- 
sidered unfair and cruel. He could not petition to be 
allowed to retire fi^m the service, for as a pupil of the 
Academy, it was obligatory on him to serve in Wllrtembei^ ; 
and the S<»vereign whose menacing expressions had often been 
reported to Schiller, would by such a request have been roused 
to a state of ftiry. If Schiller had not experienced such deep 
and heartfelt attachment to the Duke, it would have be(?n easy 
for him to insist on the bom rights of the meanest subject ; 
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tliat of making use of the gifls of nature within their proper 
limits, and to establish, at least intellectuallj, a solid poflitioii 
with regard to the Duke. But with his equitable and noble 
mode of thinking, it must have caused him the most acute 
pain, to appear odiously ungrateful in the eyes of a man, to 
whom he had so often vowed eternal gratitude. His inward 
struggles were still more severe. Ue received another gracioufl 
letter from Dalberg, containing fresh assurances of good-will. 
Once more a ray of hope brightened his path. Schiller wrote 
on the 15th of July to Dalberg; he returned him Wagner's 
" Child Mxurderess," and his translation of " Macbeth," the 
Freiherr having sent them to him for his opinion. He pro- 
mised to have '^ Ficsko'* ready by the middle of August, and 
wrote that "Don Carlos," a subject which had been sug- 
gested to him by Dalberg, would probably be his next drama. 
He mentioned his arrest, and his conversation with the Duke. 
" If your Excellency believes that my wish to come to Mann- 
heim can possibly be fulfilled, my earnest entreaty to you in 
that case is, to lose no time in efiuctiug it. My extreme 
anxiety on this point has a cause which I cannot well entrust 
to a letter. Only one thing I may say for certain, that if in 
the course of a few months I have not the happiness of going 
to Mannlieim, all hope of ever living near you will then be at 
an end for ever. I shall, in that event, be forced to have re- 
course to a step, which must render it impossible for me to 
reside in Mannheim." 
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CHAP. VII. 

FLIGHT. 

Dalberg't Conduct to Schiller. — Resolution to fly. — Schiller works at 
•« Fieska"— Festivities at Court — Schiller's Farewell Visit to Solitude.— 
Preparations. — Jowniej. 

Fourteen days elapsed, and Dalberg did nothing. The poet 
was at last convinced that where aid had appeared to him most 
certain, no succour was to be expected. His iLsually cheer- 
ful disjwsition changed into sadness and gloom, and what 
formerly excited him the most, now found him cold and indif- 
ferent ; even the Mends of his youth, who could always rely 
on his most cordial welcome, were, with few exceptions, 
entirely distasteful to him. His "Fiesko*' could proceed 
but slowly in a mood like this. Such a state of mind could 
not possibly go on long ; it was dangerous to his reason, and 
in his delicate state of health, even to his life. He thought 
himself the most unfortunate of men. Something must be 
done, while a spark of eneigy still remained under the pressure 
of this consuming sorrow. He must rend asunder this web of 
duties and prohibitions which stilled him; but how? In 
what way ? He meditated on a place of refuge ; at last he 
resolved to confide his embarrassment, and the impossibility 
of remaining longer in Stuttgart, to Frau von Wolzogen, of 
Bauerbach. This noble-minded friend gave him the solemn 
assurance that, in case of need, she would allow him to reside 
at Bauerbach, and furnish him with all the necessaries of life, 
so long as he had any persecution to fear on the part of the 
Duke. 
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Afler much consideration a plan was arranged to make a 
secret journey once more to Mannheim, and to write to the 
Duke from that city. If the interdict on his writings were 
not then removed, he was determined never to return to 
Stuttgart. He expected to have little difficulty in being ap- 
pointed theatre poet in Mannheim, as so many of his friends 
confidently assured him, that such a poet would elevate the 
stage there to the highest degree of renown. 

The question now was at what time this secret journey 
ought to be undertaken : all his actions were observed, and 
the slightest suspicion might chain him for ever to his prison. 
He required assistance from some unsuspicious quarter. He 
resolved not to have recourse to any of his school friends, 
whether it might be in their power or not to help him; among 
all the companions who regularly played Manille with him, 
and for whom he purchased wine with the miserable profits of 
his writings, not one enjoyed his confidence sufficiently to be 
entrusted with the preparations of his secret journey. " In 
this condition," relates Streicher, " there was only one person 
to whom he could safely open his heart; an intercourse of 
eighteen months having convinced him, that he might rely on 
his devotion and self-sacrifice. These feelings in his friend 
bordered, indeed, on that enthusiasm which is only felt by 
those, whose mind and disposition deserve to inspire as much 
cordial love and friendship, as respect and esteem." This 
friend was Streicher himself Tlie confidence between him 
and Schiller knew no bounds, or reserve, and the unhappy 
condition of the latter formed the inexhaustible subject of 
their conversation. Schiller's plan to address a letter to the 
Duke from neutral ground, met with the entire approbation 
of Streicher. Schiller also acquainted his eldest sister with his 
project, and instead of hearing violent remonstrances frt)m her, 
as he had feared, Christophine was of opinion that as the 
promise of a good and lucrative situation had not been frd- 
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filled, any step lie thought fit to take, with a view to save 
himself from ruin, was quit€ expedient and excusable. 

A companion to undertake this secret journey along with 
him, and to assist in the necessary preparations, was already 
found in Streicher. It had been his intention to travel to 
Hamburg in the spring of 1783, there to complete his mu- 
sical studies, under the superintendence of the celebrated 
Bach. He had some relations who lived in Hamburg, and 
who had promised to show him all possible kindness. Not 
wishing, however, to expose his dear friend alone to the sea 
of tonuents which awaited him, and knowing well how help- 
less he was in eveiy way, Streicher contrived to persuade his 
mother to let him go now to Hamburg. The whole affair 
was to remain a profound mystery to Schiller s father, that, in 
case of the worst, he might be able to give his word of honour 
as an officer, that he had kno¥m nothing whatever of his son's 
design ; but what tranquillised the friends on this point was, 
that the Duke, with truly noble feeling, invariably separated 
his relation to his pupils, from that with their kindred, and 
never made the one party suffer for the faults of the other. 

Afler all that was necessary to the fulfilment of the project 
had been privately arranged between the two friends, with 
the usual amoimt of sanguine self-delusion, SchiUer^s resolu- 
tion was irrevocably fixed. He felt that he must strain eveiy 
nerve to finish " Fiesko," for until it was completed, the jour- 
ney had no object, and his thoughts had been wandering in 
such a restless maze, that as yet, besides the plot, scarcely one 
half of the piece was written out. The steadfastness of his 
purpose reanimated his courage, and restored his usual cheer- 
fulness and equanimity. He now so for mastered his feelings, 
that casting aside all anxieties and thoughts unconnected with 
his new drama, he resolved to live entirely for the future, 
and only to refer to the present when he could not avoid 
doing so. 
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*^ Ficsko*' made rapid progress, and how delighted Schiller 
was to read aloud to his friend a scene composed the preyioiia 
night. How did his eyes, heated from want of sleep, brighten, 
when relating the further advances he had made, and the 
hope tliat his tragedy would be finished much sooner than he 
had at first expected. Schiller had a high opinion of this new 
composition. He declared, '^ My * Bobbers* may be forgotten 
— my *Fiesko' never." 

The world without, formed at that time the most tumul- 
tuous contrast to tlie quiet cell of the poet. The Court ex- 

*. pected the arrival of royal guests from Russia. Even at the 

beginning of August, extensive preparations were made in 
Stuttgart, Hohenhcim, Ludwigsbuig, and at the Solitude, for 

;- the solemn reception of tlie Grand Duke Paul and his Consort, 

who was niece to tlie Duke of Wlirtemberg. The illustrioiis 
travellers were expected about tlie first week of September. 
Most of the neighbouring princes, and an immense concourse 
of strangers, arrived some days previously. Splendid equi- 
pages, and the most beautiful and valuable horses, eclipsed 
all that had hitherto been seen at Stuttgart in elegance and 
in magnificence. The preiwirations for a grand chasse were 
truly imperial; it might indeed have fumislied a succession 
of brilliant subjects for the pencil of Kubens or Sneyders. 
Six thousand stags, the iiiha])itants of many extensive pre- 
serves, were driven into a large wood in the vicinity of the 
Solitude. A nmnber of peasants, stationed between narrow 
chains of watch-fires, prevented the deer from breaking 
through. To increase and vary the amusements, the noble 
animals were him ted down a steep hill, and forced to plunge 
into a lake, where from a smnmer-house tliey could be shot 
down at leisure ! 

While these preparations were going forward, well-meaning 
friends advised the poet to propitiate tlie Duke by a ]x>etical 
eulc "" der existing circmnstances this would have been 
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a pitifxd meanness on his part. He declined it, but as a last 
resource, he wrote once more to the Duke. The letter is 
dated the Ist of September. In it he begs permission to 
commimicate some more of his literary compositions to the 
public : " an inward conviction," he writes, " that my Prince 
and absolute master, is also my father, inspires me with cou- 
rage to make an humble representation to your Royal High- 
ness, for the piu^se of imploring some mitigation of the 
command I received, not to write any more dramas or poems, 
or to hold any intercourse with other countries." He gives 
two reasons for this, which were most likely to be intelligible 
to the Duke, and in fact were the true ones, — profit and dis- 
tinction. Duke Karl Eugen never read this petition. He 
refused to receive it, and prohibited the poet, on pain of arrest, 
from presuming to address any letter to him.* 

In the meantime the tumult increased with the number of 
guests. Among the numerous strangers who arrived, none 
excited so much interest in Schiller as Dalberg — Herr von 
Dalberg. We may remember the last despairing letter which 
Schiller had addressed to him. Was it Dalberg*s intention to 
answer him verbally ? At this moment, when the Duke was 
so accessible, did he mean to attempt something in favour of 
his imlucky prot^gd ? Schiller paid him a visit; Dalberg merely 
reiterated his promises, and also his scruples, as to the mode 
in which Schiller was to emancipate himself from the Duke's 
service; Schiller thought it wiser not to give him the smallest 



* After this lesson, how could Schiller really believe that in braving the 
Dnke by his flight, there was any probability of his granting what he 
would not even allow to be addressed to him in the form of the most humble 
entreaty? The refusal of the poet to show himself in Wtirtemberg before 
his character was established, his declining to take advantage of the Duke's 
permission to return, the candid and noble independence with which he 
boasted to his sister of his bold flight, all seem to render this very improbable. 
He himself subsequently designated his secret journey to Mannheim, and his 
proposal to return on certain conditions, as okere " machinery." 
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was to read aloud to his friend a scene composed the preyioiu 
night. How did his eyes, heated from want of sleep, brighten, 
when relating the further advances he had made, and the 
hope that his tragedy would be finished much sooner than he 
had at first expected. Schiller had a high opinion of this new 
composition. He declared, '^ My * Robbers' may be forgotten 
— my * Fiesko* never." 

The world without, formed at that time the most tmntil- 
tuous contrast to the quiet cell of tlie poet. The Court ex- 
pected the arrival of royal guests from Russia. Even at the 
beginning of August, extensive preparations were made in 
Stuttgart, Hohenhcini, Ludwigsburg, and at the Solitude, for. 
the solemn reception of tlie Grand Duke Paul and his Consort, 
who was niece to the Duke of Wlirtemberg. The illustrious 
travellers were expected about the first week of September, 
Most of the neighbouring princes, and an imment^e concourse 
of strangers, arrived some days previously. Splendid equi- 
pages, and the most beautiful and valuable horses, eclipsed 
all that had hitherto been seen at Stuttgart in elegance and 
in magnificence. The pre])arations for a grand chasse were 
truly imperial; it might indeed have fumislied a succession 
of brilliant subjects for the pencil of Rubens or Sneyders. 
Six thousand stags, the inhabitants of many extensive pre- 
serves, were driven into a laige wood in the vicinity of the 
Solitude. A nlimber of peasants, stationed between narrow 
cliains of watch-fires, prevented the deer from breaking 
through. To increase and vary the amusement^^, the noble 
animals were hunted down a steep hill, and forced to plunge 
into a lake, where from a siunmcr-house they could be shot 
down at leisure ! 

While these preparations were going forward, well-meaning 
friends advised the poet to pi-opitiate the Duke by a ]X)ctical 
eulogy. Under existing circumstances tins would have been 
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a pitiilil meanness on his part. He declined it, but as a last 
resource, he wrote once more to the Duke. The letter is 
dated the Ist of September. In it he begs permission to 
communicate some more of his literary compositions to the 
public : " an inward conviction," he writes, " that mj Prince 
and absolute master, is also my fether, inspires me with cou- 
rage to make an humble representation to your Royal High- 
ness, for the piu^se of imploring some mitigation of the 
command I received, not to write any more dramas or poems, 
or to hold any intercourse with other countries." He gives 
two reasons for this, which were most likely to be intelligible 
to the Duke, and in fact were the true ones, — profit and dis- 
tinction. Duke Karl Eugen never read this petition. He 
refused to receive it, and prohibited the poet, on pain of arrest, 
from presuming to address any letter to him.* 

In the meantime the tumult increased with the number of 
guests. Among the numerous strangers who arrived, none 
excited so much interest in SchiUer as Dalberg — Herr von 
Dalberg. We may remember the last despairing letter which 
Schiller had addressed to him. Was it Dalberg's intention to 
answer him verbally ? At this moment, when the Duke was 
so accessible, did he mean to attempt something in favour of 
his unlucky prot^g^ ? Schiller paid him a visit ; Dalberg merely 
reiterated his promises, and also his scruples, as to the mode 
in which SchiUer was to emancipate himself from the Duke's 
service; Schiller thought it wiser not to give him the smallest 



* After this lesson, how could Schiller really believe that in braving the 
Dnke bj his flight, there was anj probability of his granting what he 
would not even allow to be addressed to him in the form of the most humble 
entreaty? The refusal of the poet to show himself in Wttrtemberg before 
his character was established, his declining to take advantage of the Duke's 
permission to return, the candid and noble independence with which he 
boasted to his sister of his bold flight, all seem to render this very improbable. 
He himself subsequently designated his secret journey to Mannheim, and his 
proposal to return on certain conditions, at mm ** machinerf." 
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night. Uow did his eyes, heated from want of sleep, brighten, 
when relating the further advBnces he had made, and the 
hope that his tragedy would be finished much sooner than he 
had at first expected. Schiller had a high opinion of this new 
composition. He declared, '^ My ' Robbers' may be forgotten 
— my 'Fiesko' never." 

The world without, formed at that time the most tumul- 
tuous contrast to the quiet cell of the poet. The Court ex- 
pected the arrival of royal guests from Russia. Even at the 
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in magnificence. The preparations for a grand chasse were 
truly imperial; it might indeed have furnished a succession 
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Six thousand stags, the inhabitants of many extensive pre- 
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chains of watch-fires, prevented the deer from breaking 
through. To increase and vary the amusements, the noble 
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into a lake, where from a siunmcr-house they could be shot 
down at leisure ! 

While these preparations were going forward, well-meaning 
friends advised the poet to propitiate the Duke by a poetical 
eulogy. Under existing circmnstanccs this would have been 
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a pitiilil meanness on his part. He declined it, but as a last 
resource, lie wrote once more to the Duke. The letter is 
dated the Ist of September. In it he begs permission to 
communicate some more of his literaiy compositions to the 
public : " an inward conviction," he writes, " that my Prince 
and absolute master, is also my father, inspires me with cou- 
rage to make an humble representation to your Royal High- 
ness, for the piu^se of imploring some mitigation of the 
command I received, not to write any more dramas or poems, 
or to hold any intercourse with other countries." He gives 
two reasons for this, which were most likely to be intelligible 
to the Duke, and in fact were the true ones, — profit and dis- 
tinction. Duke Karl Eugen never read this petition. He 
refused to receive it, and prohibited the poet, on pain of arrest, 
from presuming to address any letter to him.* 

In the meantime the tumult increased with the number of 
guests. Among the numerous strangers who arrived, none 
excited so much interest in SchiUer as Dalberg — Herr von 
Dalberg. We may remember the last despairing letter which 
Schiller had addressed to him. Was it Dalberg*s intention to 
answer him verbally ? At this moment, when the Duke was 
so accessible, did he mean to attempt something in fevour of 
his unlucky prot^g^ ? Schiller paid him a visit; Dalberg merely 
reiterated his promises, and also his scruples, as to the mode 
in which Schiller was to emancipate himself from the Duke's 
service ; Schiller thought it wiser not to give him the smallest 

* After this lesson, bow could Schiller really believe that in braving the 
Dnke bj bis flight, there was any probability of his granting what he 
would not even allow to be addressed to him in the form of the most humble 
entreaty? The refusal of the poet to show himself in WUrtemberg before 
his character was established, his declining to take advantage of the Duke's 
permission to return, the candid and noble independence with which he 
boasted to his sister of his bold flight, all seem to render this very improbable. 
He himself subsequently designated his secret journey to Mannheim, and his 
proposal to return on certain conditions, as mare ** machineiy.'' 
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** Fieako" made rapid progress, and how delighted Schiller 
was to read aloud to his friend a scene composed the previooa 
night. How did his eyes, heated from want of sleep, brighten, 
when relating the further advances he had made, and the 
hope that his tragedy would be finished much sooner than he 
had at first expected. Schiller had a high opinion of this new 
composition. He declared, ^^ My * Robbers* may be forgotten 
^my * Fiesko' never." 

The world without, formed at that time the most tumul- 
tuous contrast to the quiet cell of the ix>et The Court ex- 
pected the arrival of royal guests from Russia. Even at the 
beginning of August, extensive preparations were made in 
Stuttgart, Hohenhcim, Ludwigsburg, and at the Solitude, £>r. 
the solemn reception of the Grand Duke Paul and his Consort, 
who was niece to the Duke of Wlirtcmberg. The illustrious 
travellers were expected about the first week of September. 
Most of the neighbouring princes, and an immense concourse 
of strangers, arrived some days previously. Splendid equi- 
pages, and the most beautiful and valuable horses, eclipsed 
all that had hitherto been seen at Stuttgart in elegance and 
in magnificence. The preparations for a grand chasse were 
truly imperial; it might indeed have furnished a succession 
of brilliant subjects for tlic pencil of Rubens or Sneydera. 
Six thousand stags, the inhabitants of many extensive pre- 
serves, were driven into a large wood in the vicinity of the 
Solitude. A nlunber of peasants, stationed between narrow 
chains of watch-fires, prevented the deer from breaking 
through. To increase and vary the amusements, the noble 
animals were himted down a steep hill, and forced to plunge 
into a lake, where from, a smnmer-house they could be shot 
down at leisure 1 

While these preparations were going forward, well-meaning 
friends advised the poet to propitiate the Duke by a poetical 
eulogy. Under existing circmnstances this would have been 
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a pitiixd meanness on his part. He declined it, but as a last 
resource, he wrote once more to the Duke. The letter is 
dated the Ist of September. In it he begs permission to 
communicate some more of his literary compositions to the 
public : " an inward conviction," he writes, " that my Prince 
and absolute master, is also my father, inspires me with cou- 
rage to make an humble representation to your Royal High- 
ness, for the purpose of imploring some mitigation of the 
command I received, not to write any more dramas or poems, 
or to hold any intercourse with other countries." He gives 
two reasons for this, which were most likely to be intelligible 
to the Duke, and in fact were the true ones, — profit and dis- 
tinction. Duke Karl Eugen never read this petition. He 
refused to receive it, and prohibited the poet, on pain of arrest, 
from presuming to address any letter to him.* 

In the meantime the tumult increased with the number of 
guests. Among the numerous strangers who arrived, none 
excited so much interest in Schiller as Dalberg — Herr von 
Dalberg. We may remember the last despairing letter which 
Schiller had addressed to him. Was it Dalberg*s intention to 
answer him verbally ? At this moment, when the Duke was 
so accessible, did he mean to attempt something in favour of 
his imlucky prot^g^ ? Schiller paid him a visit ; Dalberg merely 
reiterated his promises, and also his scruples, as to the mode 
in which Schiller was to emancipate himself from the Duke's 
service ; Schiller thought it wiser not to give him the smallest 



* After this lesson, how conid Schiller really believe that in braving the 
Dnke by his flight, there was any probability of his granting what he 
would not even allow to be addressed to him in the form of the most humble 
entreaty? The refusal of the poet to show himself in WUrtemberg before 
his character was established, his declining to take advantage of the Duke's 
permission to return, the candid and noble independence with which he 
boasted to his sister of his bold flight, all seem to render this very improbable. 
He himself subsequently designated his secret journey to Mannheim, and his 
proposal to return on onrtain conditions, at mare ** machinery.** 
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*^ Fieako" made rapid progress, and how delighted Schiller 
was to read aloud to his Mend a scene composed the previous 
night. How did his eyes, heated &om want of sleep, brighten, 
when relating the further advances he had made, and the 
hope that his tragedy would be finished much sooner than he 
had at first expected. Schiller had a high opinion of this new 
composition. He declared, ^^ My ^ Robbers* may be forgotten 
— my *Fiesko* never." 

The world without, formed at that time the most tumul- 
tuous contrast to the quiet cell of the poet. The Court ex- 
pected the arrival of royal guests from Russia. Even at the 
beginning of August, extensive preparations were made in 
Stuttgart, Hohenheim, Ludwigsburg, and at the Solitude, for. 
the solemn reception of the Grand Duke Paul and his Consort^ 
who was niece to the Duke of WUrtemberg. The illustrious 
travellers were expected about the first week of September* 
Most of the neighbouring princes, and an immense concourse 
of strangers, arrived some days previously. Splendid equi- 
pages, and the most beautiful and valuable horses, eclipsed 
all that had hitherto been seen at Stuttgart in elegance and 
in magnificence. The preparations for a grand chasse were 
truly imperial; it might indeed have furnished a succession 
of brilliant subjects for the pencil of Rubens or Sneyders. 
Six thousand stags, the inhabitants of many extensive pre- 
serves, were driven into a large wood in the vicinity of the 
Solitude. A nXmiber of peasants, stationed between narrow 
chains of watch-fires, prevented the deer from breaking 
through. To increase and vary the amusements, the noble 
animals were himted down a steep hill, and forced to plunge 
into a lake, where &om a summer-house they could be shot 
down at leisure I 

While these preparations were going forward, well-meaning 
friends advised the poet to propitiate the Duke by a poetical 
eulogy. Under existing circumstances this would have been 
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a pitiful meanness on his part. He declined it, bnt as a last 
resource, he wrote once more to the Duke. The letter is 
dated the Ist of September. In it he begs permission to 
commimicate some more of his literary compositions to the 
public : " an inward conviction," he writes, " that my Prince 
and absolute master, is also my father, inspires me with cou- 
rage to make an humble representation to your Royal High- 
ness, for the purpose of imploring some mitigation of the 
command I received, not to write any more dramas or poems, 
or to hold any intercourse with other countries.*' He ^ves 
two reasons for this, which were most likely to be intelligible 
to the Duke, and in fact were the true ones, — profit and dis- 
tinction. Duke Karl Eugen never read this petition. He 
refused to receive it, and prohibited the poet, on pain of arrest, 
from presuming to address any letter to him.* 

In the meantime the tumult increased with the number of 
guests. Among the numerous strangers who arrived, none 
excited so much interest in Schiller as Dalberg — Herr von 
Dalberg. We may remember the last despairing letter which 
Schiller had addressed to him. Was it Dalberg's intention to 
answer him verbally ? At this moment, when the Duke was 
so accessible, did he mean to attempt something in favour of 
his unlucky prot<^g(? ? Schiller paid him a visit ; Dalberg merely 
reiterated his promises, and also his scruples, as to the mode 
in which Schiller was to emancipate himself from the Duke's 
service ; Schiller thought it wiser not to give him the smallest 



* After this lesson, how could Schiller really believe that in braving the 
Dnke by his flight, there was any probability of his granting what he 
would not even allow to be addressed to him in the form of the most humble 
entreaty? The refusal of the poet to show himself in WUrtemberg before 
his character was established, his declining to take advantage of the Duke*s 
permission to return, the candid and noble independence with which he 
boasted to his sister of his bold flight, all seem to render this very improbable. 
He himself subsequently designated his secret journey to Mannheim, and hia 
proposal to return on onrtain conditioos, aa mare <* machinefy.** 
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hint of his project; but still he did not renounce bis hopes 
with regard to Mannheim. His resolve stood fast. He was 
determined to vanquish all scruples and objections by one 
irrevocable act. 

The present time must be made use of; the Russian guests 
were arrived ; only a very few of the fete days offered sufficient 
excitement and bustle to admit of a journey being undertaken 
without attracting observation. Schiller wished once more 
to see his parents and liis sisters. His mother had been pri- 
vately informed of the most minute details of his plan, and 
he was anxioiis both to tranquillise her and to take leave 
of her. 

The wife of the manager, Meyer, of the Mannheim Theatre 
(who had played Herrmann in " The Robbers") was among the 
strangei*a who had come to Stuttgart. She and her husband 
were natives of Stuttgart, and had already shown deep in- 
terest in Schiller. Our poet visited her repeatedly, but said 
nothing of his intended evasion. lie went with her and 
Streicher, to the Solitude. The path they pursued, led tlut^ugh 
the smiling country which he had so often traversed in hap- 
pier days, and in which he now wandered, possibly for the 
last time. On the way he endeavoured imperceptil^ly to 
gather from Madame Meyer, ever}'tliing councct<?d with those 
private relations of the theatre, which had any rt^ference to 
his own hopes. No one better than she could have reduced 
to their real value all the flattery, kind wislies, and polite- 
ness with which Schiller had been ovcn^hehned during his 
last visit to Mannheim ; but as ever}'thing relative to tlie 
subject was only casually alluded to, closer questioning being 
avoided by Schiller, from the fear of his piu^pose being di- 
vined, the conversation left; the future in that degree of 
twilight, in which good wislics for success appear the only 
bright point. 

They now arrived at the Solitude, — the mother and Cristo- 
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phine were alone. However kindly they were received, it 
was not possible for SchiDers mother, to master her feelings 
sufficiently to conceal from Streicher the uneasiness, which 
oflcn led her to gaze at her son and to attempt to speak, but 
without being able to utter a single word. Fortunately 
Schiller's father soon came in, who, by enumerating the 
festivities which were to take place at the Solitude, so entirely 
concentrated the attention of all present on himself, that the 
son could steal away unperceived with his mother, leaving hia 
friend engaged in conversation with his father. In tlie course of 
an hour Schiller returned to them, but without his mother. 
How could she appear again ? Although she ought to have 
considered, and did consider, the step that her son was about 
to take, as a matter of necessity, in order to secure his future 
happiness, and possibly to avoid an undeserved imprisonment, 
still it almost broke her heart to be obliged to part with her 
much-loved son, probably for ever, and owing to causes so 
insignificant, that in any other countiy they would have had 
no results whatever ; and this son, in whom she saw her own 
image reflected, who seemed to have inherited her gentle 
disposition and mild spirit, who had hitherto caused her 
nothing but happiness, adorned with all the qualities she had 
often so earnestly implored Providence to bestow on him, — 
now — alas I 

How painful this &rcwell was to both might be judged 
from the son's troubled aspect and heavy eyes. He affected 
to ascribe this to an attack of inflammation that he was 
often subject to, but he could not regain his composure till 
they had nearly reached Stuttgart, when the lively conversa- 
tion of his companions by degrees restored him to cheerfulness. 
Schiller heard at the Solitude, that on the 17th of September 
there was to be a stag-hunt, a play, and a general illumination. 
When they returned home, ever}'thing connected with their 
journey was eagerly discussed, as there was no time to lose. 
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for the fcstirides would sooq come to a coodason. Tliej 
had also ascertained on what daj Schiller s regimoit was 
not to be on guard, so that at the gates he would onlj meet 
with RC'ldiers leas familiar with his appearance than his old 
Grenadiers : the journey waa at last finally fixed fi>r the 17th 
of September, at nine o'clock at night. 

Schiller pa^ssed the last evening on guard with Scharfien- 
stein. With this dear friend Schiller once more recalled all 
the weal and woe of his college years, — his whole soul was 
filled with emotions of tenderness. He made presents of 
various books to Scharflfenstein, and gare him a copy of 
Shakspeare to take care of for him. and. as if conscious that 
henceforth he would be unable to renew the exclusive friend- 
ship, and daily intercourse, they had so long enjoyed, he be- 
queathed to him, as a friend, one of his most fiivoiuite 
companions, Lempp. When Scharfienstein, in his ** SketcheSi" 
says, "^ this legacy of Lempp bore good fruits, and without 
this capital I should have been poor indeed,** we cannot 
but consider this reproach, regarding the steadineaa of 
Schiller*8 friendship, as somewhat harsh and unkind. In one 
respect Streicher surpassed all other youthfril friends of our 
poet, in comprehending the noble sense of 6oethe*s words :<-» 
** If I choose to love thee, why heed my love ?*' 

" The ordinary civilian's dress," relates Streicher, " wkidi 
Schiller had caused to be made, his linen, the works of Herder, 
Shakspeare, and some other poets," were by degrees carried 
off by Streicher, so that little should remain to be done durinir 
the latter part of the day. On the last forenoon, according to 
agreement, everything that Schiller still intended to take with 
him, was to be ready by ten o'clock. Streicher arrived, punc- 
tual to die minute, but he found nothing prepared ; for after 
SchiUer returned early from visiting his Lazaredi hospital, in 

looking out his booka, Kk>pstock's " Odes •^ came into his handa, 
cna of widdi e^pedaUy had often charmed him, and so exdled 
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him at this very time, at this last decisive moment, that he 
actually commenced a corresponding ode. In spite of every 
urgency and every incitement to haste, Streicher was obliged 
to listen first to Klopstock^s ode, and then to Schiller*s anti- 
strophe, the latter of which (and we really believe not entirely 
from partiality for his friend) Streicher infinitely preferred, 
both on account of the beauty of the language, and the preci- 
sion of the imagery. A considerable time elapsed, before the 
poet could be diverted from his object, and brought back once 
more to a world of reality, to the present hour and to the 
fleeting moments. Indeed, repeated questions whether any- 
thing essential had been foi^tten, were necessary to rouse his 
attention. It was late in the afternoon before eveiything 
was arranged, and at nine oVlock at night Schiller arrived at 
Strcicher's lodgings, with an old pair of pistols under his cloak. 
One, which had still a hammer, but no fiint, was placed in a 
trunk ; the other, with a broken lock, he took with him in the 
carriage : but we need not say that both were only loaded 
with pious wishes for the safe arrival of the fugitives, and a 
happy result. 

The stock of money with which our travellers were pro- 
' vidcd was by no means great ; for, afler purchasing indispen- 
sable clothes and other necessaries, there only remained three 
and twenty gulden for Schiller, and eight and twenty for 
Streicher, — a simi quadrupled, however, in their estimation by 
hope and youthful confidence. If Schiller could have been 
prevailed on to delay his journey for some weeks, and not to 
persist in setting off at this time, Streicher would have been 
in possession of the sum destined to convey him to Hamburg ; 
but the impatience of the oppressed poet to see his fate de- 
cided, made him utterly disregard this consideration, especially 
as he dreaded that if he allowed so good an opportunity to 
escape for slipping away unperceived, he would have still more 
difficidty in inducing the Duke to grant his request The 
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contents of their slender purse would suffice to take them to 
Mannheim, and to maintain them there for some dajs, and 
wh«it was required for a further stay was to be forwarded 
to Streicher. 

After the carriage was packed with two trunks and a small 
piano, now came to Streicher^s turn the painful struggle which 
Scliillcr had experienced a few days preriouslj, — that of 
taking leave of his pious and excellent mother. He too was 
an only son, and her maternal anxieties were only alleviated 
by Schillcr^s faithful promise of unchangeable fidelity to his 
friend, and also by the confident assurance he expressed, of 
their return within fourteen days, when they hoped to be able 
to give the best report of their fortunate journey. Accom- 
panied by tears and blessings, the friends at last, at ten o'clock 
at night, got into the carriage and drove off. They bad se- 
lected the Esslinger gate for tlieir exit, as this was the darkest 
of all, where one of Schiller's most trusty friends* (we believe 
Scharffenstein) was lieutenant on guard, so that if there had 
been any impediment, it might have been immediately removed 
by the interference of the officer. Fortunately no pa.ssporta 
were at that time demanded, fi'om any persons travelling in 
carriages. 

However prepared the friends were for all that might 
occur, and little an they had in reality to fear, still the call of 
tlie sentinel, ** Halt ! Sergeant of the Guard, turn out !'' made 
a disagreeable impression on their nerves. After the usual 
(jueslions as to their names and destination, Streicher changing 
the poet's name into that of Dr. Ritter, and his own into Dr. 
Wolff, inscribed them in the book, naming Esslingen as their 
destination. The gates were then thrown open, and the 
travellers drove on, looking eagerly into the officers' guanl- 
room, in which there was no light, but both i^-indows wide 

* Streicher a«ld8, •* May lie one day read these liDes.** There la little doubt 
that Scharffenstein is the friend alluded to. 
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open. When they bad paned thntugh the gates, they beliefved 
tliat they had happily escaped a great danger; and, as if 
dreading its recurrence, eo long aa they were driving round 
the tom-n, to reach the road to Ludwigsburg, they scarcely 
exchanged a syllable; but when tJiey arrived at the euramit 
of the first hill, their composure and careless gaiety returned, 
and the convcrsatiou became more animated, referring not only 
to past, but also to impending events. About midnight, to- 
wards the left of Ludwigsburg, an extraordinaiy red glow was 
Tisible in the wky, and when the carriage came oppomtc the 
Solitude, they coiild see plainly, on an eminence, the palace, 
with all its Rjincious out-buildings, swimming in a blaze of fire, 
which, at the distance of four miles, had a most surprising 
effect. The pure, clear atmosphere, showed every object so 
dtslinclly, that Scliiller could point out to his companion the 
very spot where his parents lived ; and then, as if some aym- 
pnthctic chord had been touched, he exclaimed, with a heavy 
sigh, " My moihet!" 

Between one and two in the morning they reached the 
firxt stage, Entzwelhingen, where tliey were to rest their 
horses. AfttT ordering coffee, Schiller drew forth some shccta 
of imprinted pooms hy Schubart, and read aloud some of the 
niost striking tu fais comjiaaion, in spite of not having closed 
his eyes on the previous night. He thought the moat remark- 
able was "The Grave of a Prince." 

Let ns for a moment realise the scene : Schiller, at dead of 
night, in a room of (he little inn, the first resling-placc of his 
flight, reading aloud manuscript poems to his unwearied 
friend, and these poems not even his own. lie who docs not 
discover io this circumstance strong prooft of godlike folly, 
something of the " passion ardent snd strong as first love," 
had better close the book. The guiltless and now emand- 
paled poet, could not be severed from his home under better 
auspices, than by recalling the poor prisoner in his dungeon 
1* 
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with love and enthusiasm. The melancholy strains of Scbu- 
bart escorted him on his flight, — the only escort which his 
Fatherland sent with her greatest son into banishment. The 
only one ? Let us not be imjust. To compensate for the 
lost &your of his Prince, for the privation of his natural 
rights, for a mournful exile from his native home, his country 
bestowed on him the most precious of all earthly treasures, — 
a friend, from the race of her noblest sons, from the lineage of 
the people; and the entire, devoted, and &ithful heart of 
that friend. 
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DR. RITTER IN UANNHEIH. 

ArrivBl in Minnbeim. — Scblllcr wrilM ti> tb« Daka ind to tba Intendaat 

von Seegsr.— VonSetgtt'a Amwer.— 'n»rmdiiigo("Fie«ko"jit Meyer'*. 
— Fear of Peraecntion. 

Tiiii: travcUera otriTed without anj obetaclea, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, at (he boundaries of the Palatinate, which 
they croxacd with as much delight aa if all sorrow were lefl 
bL-liind, niid an Eldomdo lay before them. Streicher has 
feirhlully depicted Uiese hours. He relates, " the sensation of 
being released from severe restraint, coupled with the secret 
vuw never more to submit to such oppresiuon, restored the 
hitherto rather depressed spirits of Schiller once more to 
cliecrfuInesH. The chaiming landscape, the busy toils of the 
rustic peasantry, all contributed to enliven him." " Look," 
BEtid he to hix friend, " even the barriers have a friendly 
as[>ect with their blue and white stripes; just as friendly is 
the spirit of the government I " An eager discussion, to 
which llieae remarks gave rise, made the time pass so rapidly, 
that at ten o'clock it seamed scarcely possible that they had 
actually reached Bretten. There they alighted at the post- 
master's, Pollavicini, ordered something to eat, and sent back 
tlie carriage and horses which had brought them from 
Stuttgart. In the afternoon they set off again with post" 
horses, and went on by Waghausel to Schwetzingen, where 
tliey arrived about nine o'clock at night. As Mannheim was 
at that time a fortress, the gates were closed before dark, so 
the two friends were obliged to pass the night at Schwetf- 
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ingcn — a veiy desirable rest, after so many deepleflB nightB 
and troubled dajs. 

On the 19th of September, the travellers were occupied 
at an early hour in preparing for their entrance into Biann- 
helm. The best contents of the trunks were brought fbrth, 
in order to secure, bj an appearance of respectabilitj, that 
deference too oflen denied to those who are either necdj, or 
shabbily dressed. 

Schiller's hope soon to see his slender purae repleniahcd, 
cannot be considered self-delusion, for how could he doubt 
that the manager of a theatre, who had derived so much 
profit, even in the course of this very season, from "The 
Robbers," could possibly hesitate to accept his second 
drama? It was not calculated so much for the public at 
large, as for the more intellectual among them. Schiller, 
whether the Duke's decision proved favourable or the reverse, 
had no doubt whatever that " Fiesko " would be performed 
shortly, and the author compensated, cither by a handsome 
sum or by a fixed income, suflScient to supply all his wants 
for the present, till he could make further efforts to secure an 
independence. In the full confidence that these expectations 
would certainly be realised within the next fourteen days, 
tliey got into the post-chaise, and in the course of a couple of 
hours, without let or hindrance, they arrived at the gates of 
Mannheim. 

The manager of the theatre, Herr Meyer, to whose house 
they drove, was not a little surprised to see Schiller in Maim- 
heim, at a time when he believed him to be wholly absorbed 
in gaieties and festivities ; but his surprise was heightened 
into consternation, when he learned that the young man whom 
he so highly esteemed, stood before him a fugitive. 

Though Herr Meyer had been informed by Schiller him- 
self, during the two visits he had already paid to Mannlieim, 
of his miserable life in Stuttgart., yet he had not the slightest 
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reason to suppose that those ties would be so speedily rent 
asimder^ and in such a sudden and daring manner. Afler 
hearing Schiller's further explanations, Meyer, like an expe- 
rienced man of the world, refrained from all remonstrance, 
only confirming him in his intention of writing to the Duke 
the very same day, and endeavouring to effect a reconcilia- 
tion by his entreaties and representations. The travellers 
were invited to dinner by Herr Meyer, and he was so 
obliging as to procure a lodging for them close to his own 
house, which was by no means difficult in a town so empty 
as Mannheim at that season, and their luggage was imme- 
diately dcposit<?d there. After dinner, Schiller went into the 
anteroom for the purpose of writing to the Duke. 

The letter, of wliich hitherto only a fragment of the rough 
copy had been preserved, is now found entire. It begins : — 

" The misfortunes of a son and a subject, can never be 
indifferent to his father and Prince. I have been obliged to 
have recourse to a violent measure in order to touch the heart 
of my gracious Sovereign, as the usual mode was denied to 
me, on pain of the most severe penalties. Your Royal High- 
ness also proliibited in the most absolute terms, my publishing 
any more of my literary compositions, or sending them to 
foreign countries." 

He proceeds to entreat the Duke, in the most affecting 
manner, to remove this interdict, and pleads for permission no 
longer to wear imiform, but to obtain leave to travel, that he 
may become acquainted with learned men. Under these 
conditions, his most anxious wish would be to return to his 
native country. 

Tliis letter was enclosed in one addressed to the Intendant 
von Seeger*, requesting him to do all in his power to enforce 

* Streicher Mys that the letter was addressed to General Aug^. Strei- 
chcr*8 credibility on all important points is substantiated by a letter to the 
Duke being ttill extant, the substance of which Streicher had retained with 
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It was very agreeable for our travellers to find not onlj a 
coimtr3rvroraan in the l^j of the house, but a kind friend, 
who readily entered into all that concerned their future desti- 
nation. 

At this critical period, as well as in afler da3rs, these worthy 
people remained Schiller's most sincere and &ithful friends; 
and Madame Meyer, especially on this occasion, showed as 
much care and anxiety about Schiller, as a mother could 
possibly have done for a son. 

In the meantime Streicher had spoken to Meyer on the 
very first evening, about the tragedy of ** Fiesko," which was 
now nearly finished, declaring that it was a work of infinitely 
greater merit than **The Robbers." It was but natural, 
therefore, that the poet should be entreated to satisfy the 
curiosity thus excited, by reading the manuscript, which, 
however, he only agreed to do on condition that there should 
be a considerable number of persons present. A day was 
appointed, and all the highest class members of the theatre 
were invited to attend the reading of the new tragedy. 

Streicher relates that an immediate answer arrived to 
Schiller's letter, in which he was informed, by command of 
tlie Duke, that His Royal Highness was in a veiy gracious 
mood, in consequence of the presence of his illustrious rela- 
tives, and that Schiller was to return at once. As this reply 
did not contain the smallest allusion to the amendment in his 
fiite tliat Schiller had so earnestly prayed for, he fortliwith 
wrote to say, that he could not consider this order for his 
return on the part of His Royal Highness as any guarantee 
for the future, and consequently felt himself obliged to adhere 
to the substance of his petition. '* Placed in considerable 
doubt by the Duke's commimication as to what he had either 
to hope or to fear, Schiller, who had written to his parents 
on the day afler his arrival, now wrote to various friends, 
requesting them if they heard rumours of anything prejudi- 
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cial to him being intended, to give him instant informatifla. 
Ho awaited their answers with as much imeasiness ai 

anxiety. 

*^The afternoon appointed for the reading of 'Fieako* 
arrived, and about four o^clock, besides Iffland, Beil, and 
Beck, a good many other actors assembled, who seemed unable 
to find words to testify their deep veneration for the poet, nor 
to express the loiYy expectations they had formed, with regard 
to the latest production of so sublime an intellect. After they 
wci*e all seated at a large round table, the author proceeded 
to give a short sketch of the historical facts, and an explana- 
tion of the various personages of tlie drama, and then began 
to read. 

"For Streicher, the presence of such celebrated artists as 
Iffland, Meyer, and Beil, of whom report said wonderful 
things, was the more exciting and delightful because he had 
never before been in the society of an actor. He secretly 
enjoyed by anticipjition his friend's certain triumph, thinking 
how surprised all these people, whose eyes were at this 
moment so intently fixed on Schiller, would be at the many 
glorious passages which even in the first scenes were so 
numerous. 

" But the first act was read through, in the most profound 
silence certainly, but without the slightest token of approba- 
tion. It was scarcely at an end, when Herr Beil left the room, 
and the others couA^ersed about the history of * Fiesko ' and 
the passing events of the day. The second act was read by 
Schiller, to which the audience listened with the same atten- 
tion, but still gave no sign of praise or satisfaction. All now 
rose as refreshments were carried roimd ; one of the actors, 
named Frank (Streicher would gladly have murdered him in 
cold blood), proposed shooting at a target, and preparations 
were made for this amusement. In a quarter of an hour 
more, all liad gone away except the members of the family. 
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and Iffland) who did not leave till eight o'clock in the 
evening." 

We may pretty weU guess the extent of Schiller's indig- 
nation, if we take it for granted that he felt half the wrath 
that his friend experienced. Streicher was quite frantic. All 
the dreadful reports he had heard of the envy and cabals of 
actors recurred to his mind ; and with such people as these, his 
Schiller was henceforth ta live and to labour ! He was on 
the point of complaining vehemently to Herr Meyer, of the 
strange, almost insulting treatment of his friend, when the 
latter took him into the next room and said, " Tell me honestly, 
are you quite positive that Schiller wrote * The Robbers ' ? " 
" Perfectly certain ; how can yoir possibly doubt it ? " " Are 
you very sure that some other person did not write the piece, 
and it was published with Schiller's name ? Did no one at 
all events assist him in the composition ? " "I have known 
Schiller intimately for two years past, and I would pledge my 
life that he wrote * The Robbers ' entirely himself, and like- 
wise the new version for the theatre ; but why do you ask 
this ? " " Because * Fiesko ' is the veiy worst drama to which 
I ever listened in my life, and it seems to me impossible that 
the same Schiller who wrote * The Robbers ' could have com- 
posed anything so wretched and commonplace." 

This was a hit at Streicher, who had placed " Fiesko " far 
above " The Robbers." All attempts to change Meyer's opinion 
were fruitless, he steadfastly maintained his own opinion ; *^ as 
an experienced actor," he said, " he must be well able to 
judge of the merit of the tragedy, fh)m the scenes he had 
already heard." His conclusion was, that " if the same 
Schiller really wrote both * The Robbers' and * Fiesko,' he must 
have exhausted all his strength in the former, and could no 
longer produce anything but pitiful, bombastic, tiresome 
stuff." Streicher was speechless ; a man of practical judg- 
ment, and Schiller's warmest friend, could really speak thus? 
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At one moment he was inclined to oontemn bis own ji 
at another to believe in a universal oonspiracy against the 
poet. The painful hours of the long evening were passed bj 
those present in a state of extreme restraint and discxmiibzt. 
No one made the smallest allusion to '' Fiesko/* Schiller him- 
self was excessively annoyed, and he and his companion took 
leave at an early hour. At the time of their departure, Meyer 
had sufficient courtesy to beg the loan of the MS. fi>r that 
night, as he had only heard the two first acts, and would like 
to know the winding up of the drama. 

In a very dejected mood, the friends reached their apart- 
ment. Each avoided speaking of the subject uppermost in bis 
thoughts. At length Schiller gave vent to his indignation, 
and in addition to his just complaints of the stupidity of the 
actors, he also suggested envy and intrigue on their part ; nay, 
more, he now for the first time expressed his deliberate inten- 
tion, if not accepted here as theatre poet, liimself to become 
an actor. Streicher was considerate enough not to deprive 
his injured friend of this consolatory illusion ; but by remind- 
ing him seriously of his parents, of the prejudice against the 
profession of an actor, and of the hopes connected with Dal- 
berg's return, he at last succeeded in giving his thoughts 
another direction. 

With very desponding feelings as to the final verdict on 
" Fiesko'* and its author, Streicher went next morning early to 
Meyer, who had scarcely caught sight of him than he eagerly 
exclaimed, " You are right I You are right 1 * Fiesko * is in- 
deed a masterpiece, and far more carefully composed than 
* The Robbers.' But do you know the real reason why I and 
all Schiller's hearers thought it a miserable composition ? It 
was entirely owing to his Swabian accent, and the confounded 
highflown way in which he declaims every passage. He de- 
livers every sentence in the same ]X)mpous tone, whether it 
be * sliut the door,' or a grand heroic monologue ; but the piece 
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must be instantly laid before the committee ; there we shall 
have it properly read, and everything shall be prepared for its 
being given in onr theatre without delay." 

Streicher would gladly have contradicted the derogatory 
observations as to his friend's elocution, but joy impelled him 
to return instantly to Schiller, whom he found just risen, and 
in a most desponding mood. The news that his tragedy was 
soon to appear in a living form, caused him the most delight- 
ful surprise. His friend, however, judiciously concealed from 
him tlic explanation of the mystery, to avoid ^' irritating his 
distempered spirit." 

On the following day, the answer to Schiller*s second letter 
arrived, but it was of the same nature as the previous one : 
** As His Koyal Highness was very graciously disposed, it was 
advisable that Schiller should lose no time in returning;" but 
Schiller was as little inclined as before to comply with this 
injunction. The decisive step had been taken ; the bond with 
his Prince was finally rent asunder. He did not write again, 
but he followed the advice of his friends to absent himself for 
a time, as it was possible that a demand for his surrender 
might bo made on the Palatinate Government. He had been 
educated in the Academy at the expense of the Duke, and also 
worn imiform, and therefore he might be considered as 
belonging to the military profession. If no steps were taken 
against him for some weeks, it would then be almost certain 
that his al>sconding was in so far forgotten, that the Duke, 
with his usual magnanimity, would take no further notice of 
him. 

Baron Dalberg, too, was still at Stuttgart, and the period of 
his return very imcertain ; consequently nothing could be done 
in the interim to promote Schiller s views. It was therefore 
decided that he and Streicher should make an expedition to 
Frankfort, by Darmstadt, where they were to await further 
intelligence from home or from Mannheim. But this journey 
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must be made on foot, for the small sum which thejr brong^ 
fix)m Stuttgart was so reduced by the joumej to MMiinli«>iin^ 
and by their stay there, that even with the most caurefbl 
economy it could not last beyond ten or twelve days. It wu 
not possible for Schiller to apply to his parents for aasistance, 
as he dared not write to his &ther, from the fear of exposing 
him to suspicion ; besides, he wished to spare his mother the 
sorrow of knowing that he was already in distress ibr money, 
as she undoubtedly believed that his prospects were excellent 
Streicher consequently wrote to his mother, begging her to 
send him thirty gulden without delay, by the post to Frank- 
fort, as Schiller had not as yet succeeded in getting a situation 
in Mannheim, and they had only sufficient resources to last 
a few days, and tliat to leave his friend imder such dixnim- 
stances was totally impossible. 
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I>ep»rlnr« for Frankfort —Reit for the FngilivM. — Arrival at FriDkrort. 
— Utifr lo Ilalberg, Id which Scbiller sntnati him for a Loan. — Plot of 
■* Luiw MUlerin." — Dalbarg'i Aaiwar — CnulMd Hopea. — Slrcidior a 
Friend in Nerd. — From Frankfort to Uajc[m.~Ki<raDtl«iner Wina. — 
Kight'i Real id Wormi. 

After llie most cordial ferewell from Herr and Madame 
Meyer, and slenderly provided with money, our travellers, 
after dinner, crossed the Neclcar bridge, and took the road to 
Sandhi'fvn. They passed the night in a small village, and 
continued their journey next morning along the glorious 
mountain road, adorned vith ruins, arriving at Darmstadt 
about sis o'clock. They went to an inn, and very much 
&tigued by having walked tor twelve hours, they were only 
too glad, after a good supptr, to rest on comfortable beds, in 
the hope of refreshing their wearied frames by sleep. The 
latter, however, was not destined to be their portion, for they 
were startled out of profound slumbers by such noisy obstrep- 
erous drumming, that they concluded some dreadftil fire had 
broken out. They listened, after the terrible clamour was 
over, to hear whether there were any sounds of galloping, or 
driving, or any outcries; they opened the windows, to ascer- 
taiu if the light of flames were visible, but all remained tran- 
quil, and if one alone had heard the commotion, he might 
have thought it a troubled dream. In the morning they 
questioned the landlord as to this extraordinary uproar of 
dnmis, and heard, with astonishment, that the same sounda 
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alrcadj given indications of the moat pure spirit, and the moat 
noble Boul, and of all those eublime and admirable tjualitieii 
which he mibsequently displayed. Even in his worn abd 
gloomy features, the proud a[urit was apparent with which he 
sought to struggle against a hard and undeserved fate. As he 
lay there, his cbangmg colour betrayed the thoughts which 
unconsciously occupied his mind. His resting-place was very 
fovuunibly situated for the sleeper, as there was only a narrow 
footpath to the left, which during two hours was quite de- 
serted. MThen this time had elapsed, an officer, in a pale blue 
tmiform with yellow &cings, suddenly appeared, and ex- 
claimed, "Oh! you are resting 1" Streicher suspected him 
to be a recruiting officer, from Frankfort. He approached 
ncariT, saying, "Pray, who are you. Gentlemen?" to which 
Streicher replied, in a loud and gruff Toice, " Travellers." 
Schiller awoke, raised himself quickly, looking at the 
stranger with surprise, who departed without another word, 
easily jwrceiving that there was nothing to angle for here. 
In answer to Streichcr'a eager inquiries as to how Schiller felt, 
he received the satisfactory assurance, that he was so much 
better, he believed he could resume his journey. He got up 
from his resting-place so refreshed by his sleep, that though 
at first walking slowly, he shortly went on without any 
diiEeulty. 

Tliiy met some people beyond the wood, who declared that 
the city was scarcely two miles distant. This good news 
restored their spirits; they went along at a better pace, and all 
of ft sudden they came in sight of tlie antiqimted and picturesque 
town of Frankfort, which they entered before sunset. In 
some measure, from necessary economy, and also that in cnne 
of pTU-Bitit they might be better concealed, they selected a 
lodging in the suburb of Sachsenhausen, opposite the Mayeuce 
bridge, and made an immediate agreement with the landlord 
for board and lodging, that they might ascertain precisely 
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poaition entirely diaeolved all my poetical viaions. "vnien, 
liowever, I promise ' Fieako ' at tlie end of that period, not only 
GniBlicd, but worlliy of your stage, I think I may use the A-ee- 
dom lo implure your Excellency, to send me at least an inslal- 
ment of the eum I would be at that time entitled to receive. 
In niy whole life I never required succour ao much aa at this 
moment. I still owe about 200 florins in Stuttgart. I do assure 
you that tliis distresses me far more than the thought of how 
I am myself to get on in the world ; 1 can know neither rest 
nor peace, till I see myself clear on this score. My small supply 
of money for the journey to this place will in eight days be 
entirely exhausted, and as yet it would be in vain for me to 
attempt to write my drama. I can think of no other resource 
at jiresont. If your Excellency (as I have told you every- 
thing) would only advance me 100 florins in addition, I should 
be quite at ease. In that case, you might either be so kind as 
to promise mc the receipts of the first performance of 'Fiesko' 
(with no tree admisuons), or to make me an offer of a sum 
equivalent to what you may consider the value of my piece; 
in either event, it would be veiy easy fur me (if my present 
application should exceed theamount of that sum) to equalise 
the matter by my next woric. This proposal, which I wish 
you to consideronly as an urgent request, I have placed before 
yoiu- Excellency to the best of my abilities, in the hope tliat 
you will comply with it.* As my present condition is bright, 
wht-ii compared to my former on<!, I consider it unnecessary 
to annoy your Excellency with loo painful a picture of my 
argent necessities. Speedy succour is all I can now think of 
or wish for. I have requested Herr Meyer to communi- 
cate to me your Excellency's decision, whatever It may be, 

* irSchillw bad compowd" Cabal and Iat«" daring bli ureal, accord- 
ing lo Boai, wbe adopti Ibe ld«i from K. *. Woliogeo, he would un- 
doobtedl]' bavo nMDlioDed tbia pieca to Dalberg. 
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and thii8 to save 70U the trouble of writiiig to me. I am, iridi 
esteem, 

" Yours fiiitbfully and respectfully, 

"Fried. ScHnxER." 

Streicher makes some observations with regard to this letter, 
which I omit ; indeed, any remarks must be saperflucui. I 
may, however, remind my readers that the printing of " Hie 
Eobbers,** and other claims, liad caused Schiller*s debts 
to amoimt to several hundred gulden, and that a friend, 
Streicher tells us, had become his security for 200 gulden. 
After Schiller left Stuttgart, the lender could only look to the 
security, and as the latter was quite unable to pay, he might 
very possibly be arrested. 

The letter was enclosed to Meyer, "with a request to forward 
Dalberg's answer to Frankfort, where he and Streicher would 
call for it at the jK>8t-oflicc. " As Schiller had bv tliis 
ap]>eal lightened his heart of a heavy burden, he in some 
degi-ee regained his former serenity. His eye became brighter, 
his speech more lively, and liis thoughts, hitherto wholly ab- 
sorbed by his own affairs, now turned to other objects/^ A 
walk tliey took in the afternoon across the Mayence bridge 
to the post, to send off their letters to Mannheim, iimused 
Schiller, as he saw here, for the first time, the busy throng of 
a commercial citj'. On their way home, they contemplated 
fi*om the bridge the eager bustle of th<» passengers, the ships 
being loaded and unloaded, a portion of the ancient city, and 
Siichshausen, and also the yellow waters of the Maine, and 
the bright evening sky mirn)r(»d on its siu-face. All these 
objects attracted Schiller, calling forth observations which 
could not fail to be interesting, as his overflowing power of 
imagination gave significance to the moat trifling circumstance, 
connecting the most casual details of the present with the 
most distant future. This occupation had such a favourable 
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effect on our poet's health, that hia appetite, which had for 
eome dayfl completely &iled, now retumed, and he convened 
with animation about hia poetical acbemea. His whole being 
was ao conHtituted, his bodj bo Bubordioate to his mind, 
that Ruch thoughts never quite dewrted him, and the Muse 
aeemod inccwnntly hovering near him. He had Bcarcelj 
finiahed liis frugal evening repast, when, from his silence and 
upraised glances, it was evident that the fice of inapiratioQ 
was on him. Even all the way from Darmstadt, it was very 
percc])tilile that his thoughts were not so much occupied 
with \n* present condition, as with brooding over some new 
creation, for he was so absent, that even in the justly ftr- 
iiimed nionnloin road, his companion was forced to call hia 
attention to every beautiful view. 

Now within four walla, he gladly gave the reins to his 
imagination, being no longer dintracted by outward objects, 
and able to move about, or be at rest, juat as he chose. At 
such moments he retired wholly within the recesBes of hia 
own mind, entirely shut out from the world of reality. Hia 
friend was careful never to disturb him at times like these, 
and invariably remained as still as possible, with a feeling of 
reverential awe. 

The next forenoon waa devoted to examining the city, so 
celebrated in the history of Germany, with more care than 
on the previous day, and alao to viaiting aome booksellers' 
shops. In the firat of these which they entered, Schiller in- 
quired whether the famed tragedy " The Bobbers " had good 
- circuluiion, and what the public thought of it? The infor- 
mation on this point was so very favourable, and the opinion of 
the lileriiry world bo flatteringly depicted, that the author was 
aurpriited into giving up his incognito, and though he had repre- 
sented himicif aH Dr. Rittcr, he avowed to the bookseller that 
he, who was at this moment conversing with him, waa the 
author of " The Robbers." From the astonished glances that 
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the mnn ca.st on the poet, it was easy to perceire hoir h 
it af»iMfar«fd to him, tliat the mild and gentle-looking jtnA. 
now lic'fore him could have written tmch a drama; but he 
crjnc<'iii(-(l hiR doubts, repeating, in Yarious forma, the acooimt 
lie }iad already given of the admiration his piece had met with 
from the public, and indee<l this feeling might be pronounced 
unanimous. This occiunmce was truly cheeringr to SchiUov 
for in such a state of mind as his, nothing conld make n 
]>lcasing an impn^on on his vexed spirit, as the recognitkn 
ofliirttaierits, and the conviction of the effect that he produced 
on all Ills readers. Returned home, Schiller yielded himself 
again Xo liis fM>etical inKpirati(»n, and passed the afternoon and 
evening in jmcing his small apartment, occasionally writing 
down W)me liufH. He never uttered a word till after supper, 
wIh'ii li(^ explained to his coin]>anion the subject that occupied 

hJH tllollglilH. 

As it irt univerwiUy admittttd that at the birth of children 
of the mind, good and evil circumstances have as nuich in- 
iluence as on those of the lK)dy, we must confide to the reader 
that, since leaving Mannheim, Schiller had been entirely en- 
grossed by the idea of writing a domestic tragedy, and he had 
j>roce(Ml('d so fur with his scheme, that the eliief situations 
stood bright and clear in his mind. This drama, that we now 
know undrr the nunuiof** Cabal andI-»ove," (originally named 
" Luisi> MilUirin,") he had commenced more as an attempt to 
see whether he could bring down his Muse to the domestic 
R|)liere, than from any idea of eventuiiUy devoting himself to 
this style. He reilecte<l so deeply on the subject, that in the 
course of fourteen days a great many of the scenes were 
written down. 

On the ensuing morning the tmvellers inquired at the poet 
if any letters had arrived for them ; but their walk was vain, 
and as tlie weather was dull and niiny, they weiH? agsiin obliged 
to take refuge in their room. In the afternoon^ fresh inquiries 
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at the post-office, but as fruitless as before. This delay 
Streicher (always Pylades) interpreted as rather a good sign, 
for the money required must be forwarded either in a bill, or 
by the post-carriage, which would take some days longer on 
the road than a mere letter. He felt so sure of the result, 
that he begged Schiller to forward to him, on his retiun, the 
luggage he had left at Mannheim ; because as soon as Baron 
Dalbcrg^s contribution arrived, he intended to apply to his 
mother for a fresh supply of money, that he might proceed 
straight to Hamburg. Schiller gladly agreed to this, and pro- 
mised, further, to procure letters of recommendation for him 
from Herr Meyer and other friends, inasmuch as a young 
musician cannot have too many acquaintances. These hopes 
were brightened on both sides by many kind expressions, and 
the weather having cleared up, they enjoyed an agreeable 
walk ; and so little was the poet disturbed by anxiety or appre- 
hension, that in the evening he again paced the room for 
several hours, engaged in composition. 

The next morning the travellers went at nine o'clock, to 
inquire whether any letters had come for them during the 
night. There were letters, and they hurried home as quickly 
as possible, to examine their contents without interruption. 
Scarcely had they arrived at their own door, when Schiller 
tore open the packet addressed to Dr. Ritter. He found 
several letters from his friends in Stuttgart, who wrote much 
about the extraordinary sensation which his flight had caused, 
recommending him to observe the greatest precautions as to 
his residence; but they did not say a word indicative of hostile 
intentions on the part of the Duke. All these letters were 
read together by the friends, as their contents concerned both, 
and were rather calculated to intimidate them ; but being so 
safely hidden in Sachsenhauscn they were quickly reassured, 
especially as they anticipated the most agreeable intelligence 
from Herr Meyer's letter. 
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Scliillor read it to himaelf, and then looked tlioaglitiiillf 
through the window which overlooked the Majenoe bridge; 
For a long time he did not nay a word, and it was aolj dw 
gloom of his eyes and his fluctuating colonry which betnjed 
that Herr Meyer s letter contained no good newa. Bj d cg ieei 
it cjime out that Baron Dalberg refused to make any adTanoM, 
as ^* Fiesko/' in its present form, was not fit lor the atage, and 
that its adaptation for this purpose mustjbe completed, befeie 
he could make any agreement on the subject. 

My readers doubtless expect to hear that SchiUer gare 
utterance to his chagrin as unreservedly as he did at the 
reading of ^^Ficsko;*' but the offended artist who spoke on 
that occ^aion, was in this instance silenced by the despair of 
a sensitive and ruined man. Streicher relates that he did not 
utter a single word of com])laint ; no bitter or passionate re- 
proach escaped hia lips, though always so frank and candid to 
his young friend. Ills forbearance, however, does not require 
to be imitated by our readers, who arc entitled to express 
their indignation in as strong terms as they see fit. Indepen- 
dent of the fact that Dallxirg was rich, " The Robbers " had 
been such a source of profit to his theatre, that^ according to 
the idea of an author's rights which managers of the present 
day entertain, Schiller only demanded his own property. 
Dalberg wished to attain the height of progress, and to stand 
on the i)inuacle of a National Theatre ; thus, even in accordance 
with the narrow-mind e<l arrangements of his day, he ought to 
have felt the propriety of a fair equivalent, in his mind, if not 
in his conscience. 

If this opinion seem to be strongly expres.sed, posterity will, 
in all probability, use still harsher terms ; an<l it is really 
quite a consolatory idea, that with the increasing renown of 
our genius, the ignominy of his oppressors will also increase. 
The most cruel part of the aflkir was, that the poor youth, who 
with scalding tears and feelings of acute shame, surmounted his 
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pride so far as to send such an application, was wounded to the 
death in this very pride, and still fettered to his persecutor ; 
for Streicher mentions that he was forced even at this moment 
of despair, to consider how to negotiate with Dalberg. *' As 
the one hope survived, that when ' Fiesko ' was prepared fi>r 
the stage it would be accepted and paid for, he resolved to go 
to the vicinity of Mannheim, because living was cheaper there 
than at Frankfort, and also that he might be near Herr Schwan 
and Meyer, so that when he actually sank into the lowest deptha 
of poverty, some assistance might be hoped for from them. 
He would have set off instantly, but they were unable to 
leave Frankfort, for their purse was pretty nearly empty, and 
Streidier had not yet got the sum that he had begged his 
mother to send him. Till this arrived, here they must remain ; 
and to be in some measure secured against the possibility of 
succour being delayed, or perhaps refused, Schiller resolved to 
offer for sale to a bookseller a long poem entitled '' Demon 
Love ! " 

Tliis poem, of which Streicher only remembers the begin-, 
ning, — " Oh I tarry, sweet Love, in melodious flight," — ^was, 
in hin o])inion, one of the most perfect that Schiller had hitherto 
composed ; and so &8cinating was it, from its beautiful imagery, 
cxprcHsion, and harmony of language, that our poet (which did 
not of\en occur with his other works) seemed perfectly satis- 
fied witli it, and delighted his young friend by reading it over 
to him several times. 

Schiller, however, returned from the bookseller much dis- 
heartened.* He had asked twenty-five gulden for the poem, 
and the bookseller would only offer eighteen. Indispensable 
as even this small sum was to him at the moment, he could not 
prevail on himself to part with the verses, for a less sum than 
he had originally asked. He was actuated to this refusal as 

* KaroIin« von Wolzogen bajs that Schiller passed many sorrowftil 
moments on the Sachsenhansen bridge. She probably alludes to this period. 
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by dint of coaxing and entreaties, they succeeded in getting a 
quart of the finest old wine in the cellar, for which they were 
to pay a dollar. Being no great connoisseurs of good wine, 
it a})]>eared to them that this beverage, like many other 
renoAvned objects, was by no means equal to its reputation ; 
but when they resumed their journey their feet moved more 
nimbly, and they felt their spirits gayer; a corner of the 
dusky veil which hid the future seemed lifVed up, and they 
looked forward with more courage to the chances of life. 
They then thankfully did justice to the merits of the noble 
wine, and pronounced it to be a true comforter. This agree- 
able Hi'nsation, unluckily, did not last beyond three hours, for 
however determined they were, and though every considera- 
tion urged them to hurry on, Schiller could not stand the hard 
walking beyond the middle of the afternoon, which principally 
proceeded from liis being so constantly absorbed in thought, 
— nothing causing greater fatigue than profound meditation 
when the body is in motion. They resolved, therefore, to 
take a carriage for one stage, by which means alone they could 
reach Worms by nine o'clock at night. 
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CHAP. III. 

DB. SCHMIDT IN OGaERSHEIX. 

Arrival. — Mcetinf^ with Hejer. — Residence at ViehoT. — BewritiBg of 
•* Fiesko/* — Streicher and Schiller. — Falie AUurm. .-. Dalbei^i DecUn 
about " Fiesko." — Journey to Bauerbach. 

I HAVE interrupted as little as possible Streicher's namatiTe, 
which reflects, like a calm, transparent mirror, the image of the 
suffering poet in all its purity and reality. I am sure my 
readers are obliged to me for this. According to my feelings, 
at least, there is a light of love in his words, which I would 
not for worlds exchange ^vith the light of any mere biographer. 
All the details which from the pen of an eye-witness acquire 
such touching interest, would lose their charm by any other 
description. As the plan of this work, however, is to depict 
the poet's life on a larger scale, an abridgment of Streicher'a 
narrative is indispensable, and all I shall attempt is to extract 
tlie princii>al facts, as from a daily journal. I shall now 
employ this mode. 

On the following day, Schiller found a letter from Meyer at 
the post-office. The latter named the Viehof, an inn at 
Oggeraheim, a little town near Mannheim, as a convenient 
place for the desired intcn'iew. The travellers arrived there 
in good time. Meyer and his wife, and two admirers of the 
poet, received them. Meyer endeavoured to place Dalbcrg'a 
views with regard to "Fiesko" in a milder light, and to 
soften his rcfiisal to make any advances, assuring Schiller tliat 
the piece would certainly be accepted, but that it must first 
be both abridged and completed. 
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Schiller by no angle expression betrayed his wounded feel* 
ings. In the courteous and manly way, so peculiarly his own, 
he turned the conrersation on the place where he could with 
least risk finish his " Fiesko '* undisturbed. The Viehof in 
Oggersheim was selected, and the terms for board and lodg- 
ing agreed on. As Stuttgart letters stiU hinted at danger, the 
name of Ritter was exchanged for that of Dr. Schmidt. 
Madame Meyer promised to forward all their property, 
including Streicher's small piano, from Mannheim. The 
society separated the same evening. The friends retired to 
their room, but SchiUer, instead of going to bed, began eagerly 
to write the plot of '* Luise Millerin.'' 

Thus, instead of abridging his *^ Fiesko," he commenced 
working busily at his " Burgher Drama.'' When first sketching 
this piece, h6 adapted the characters to the powers of the 
various actors he had seen in Mannheim, looking forward with 
especial delight to Beil's performance of the '* Musician Miller." 
From some remarks of Streicher's, we have reason to believe 
that the mixture of the comic with the tragic, was much 
stronger in the original design, than in its present shape. Our 
narrator says, '* As he had only read Shakspeare's plays, and 
never seen one acted, he could not tell from experience how 
much power lies in the talent of the actor to soften sharp and 
glaring contrasts, and how few there are among the public, 
who can thoroughly understand the lofbjr purpose of the poet, 
or the subtle skill of the actor." How closely had Streicher 
studied his friend's works, and how much his own talent must 
have contributed to renovate the mood, and to animate the 
sadly obstructed powers of the poet. 

^* The long autumn evenings were passed by him in a way 
which not only assisted his meditations, but was most agree- 
able to him. Even in Stuttgart it was apparent that he was 
quite transported by listening to melancholy, or even to more 
lively music, and that it required no great skill in playing on 
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the piano to excite different paaaons in liis aouL Oocnpied 
at this time with a work which moved the ieelings to the moit 
painful extent, nothing could he more advantageous to him 
than ])OK8<>8»ing in his own apartment the means of cheruliii^ 
his inflpiration, and facilitating the flow of his thoughts. He 
therefore frequently at dinner asked Streicher, * You will phj 
to me thifl evening 7 * When twilight approached, his wish wm 
fulfilled, while he continued to pace the room, of^en only lighted 
by the moon, for several hours, not unfrequentlj breaking oat 
into indif^tinct and inspired ejaculations.*' 

Thus passed away some weeks, but Schiller found it almoet 
impossible to work at his *' Fiesko ;*' indeed, the constraint of 
a fixed time by which it must be completed, rendered it actu- 
ally hateful to him. Moreover, he could not contrive to make 
the aitiistrophe agree with the tnith of histor}', and the new 
subject for his " Domestic Tragedy " ruled him with irresis- 
tible ]X)wer. The damp, gloomy October days, the constant 
loud scolding of the landlord, from whose harshness his wife 
and daughter had much to suffer, soon rendered his stay in 
the miserable room of the little iim thoroughly distasteful 
to him, and the bleak, flat, sandy country, made liim pine 
sadly for the beautiful scenery and mountain breath of his 
own home. 

He could not venture to enter Mannheim till afler dusk, 
and the early closing of the gates of the fortress, compelled him 
always to pass the night there afler such a visit. Schiller in- 
variably met with the kindest recej)tion from Meyer and 
Schwan, at whose house he frecjuently met the bass-player, 
Gem the elder, and Kranz a violinist. He also became 
acquainted with a most singular character, a Herr Deniin, 
quite an original. 

"In such a small place as Oggersheim," says Streicher, 
** Herr Derain was the only merchant who occupied himself in- 
finitely more with politics and literature, (especially with what 
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tended to the enlightenment of the people) than with the sale 
of his goods. 

" He carried his zeal for the benefit of the country people to 
euch an extent that, when they came to him to buy sugar, 
colfce, spices, and other luxuries, he often strongly represented 
to them how injurious such purchases were both to them and 
to their children, saying that they would act far more wisely 
in using only the produce of their fields, garden, and daiij. 
Of coune such admonitions rather scared away than attracted 
cuBtomerB ; but Herr Derain, a bachelor about fiily, and pos- 
sessing a small independence, cared little for his lack of cua- 
tomeia, and was indeed only too thankful not to be disturbed 
in his studies by the constant ringing of the bell of hia shop 
door. He was, however, a man of superior mind, and his total 
want of prctenBi<Hi niade hia society very agreeable. He 
learned in a singular way the real names of his neighbours, 
Herr Schmidt and Herr Wolff, whose acquaintance he had 
been long anxious to make. At the time of the entire altera- 
tion of ' Fiesko,' the earlier written scenes were cast aside as 
waste paper. Many of these pages lay scattered about in con- 
fusion, containing also various rough copies of scenes in ' Luise 
Millerin.' The landlady, who was particularly curious about 
written papers, collected these fragments, and brought them 
to llerr Derain, whom she was in the habit of visiting, for the 
purpose of borrowing books or complaining of her domestic 
Borrows. Herr Derain showed the prize to another merchant, 
Herr Stein, in Mannl;^im, who had a very charming daughter, 
well versed in all modem works, especially in poetry. 

" Streicher had brought letters of introduction to Herr Stein 
from friends at Stuttgart. The fragmenta of hia companion'a 
laboura were shown to him. The lact, denied by him with 
the greatest obatinacy to the father, was gradually extracted 
from him by the charming daughter. Herr Derain, to whom, 
under the »eal of strict secrecy, the mystery w«a also en- 
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IIi» hands I hop« to receive you agmn. Let this be the last 
tear that I shed for our severance. Your wish, dear sister, 
to see me established in Mannheim cannot be realized. How- 
ever little my settling there would be likely to promote my 
future fortune, still I should have preferred it on account of 
its vicinity to all my dear ones, and endeavoured to obtain 
employment there, but a more intimate knowledge of my 
Mannheim friends has made me too proud to stoop to receive 
any obligations from them." 

He alludes to a plan of going to Berlin and to Petersburg, 
and says (though we, alas! know the melancholy reverse) that 
as yet he has not known a single privation, or the loss of any 
of the comforts to which he was accustomed in Stuttgart. He 
writes that his works are well remunerated, and mentions 
Nicolai in Berlin as an unfailing friend in need. He talks of 
medicine, and says it is not improbable that he may be a 
doctor in six months. In this letter he makes learned men 
and Princes pass before his sister's eyes, like the puppets of 
her childhood. He takes a view of his pecuniary difficulties, 
which coincides in a remarkable manner with that of every 
debtor : " I would already have paid one half of what I owe, 
were it not my duty first to establish my own position ; and 
what profit have I from being so long known as a man of in- 
tegrity, if I cannot obtain half a year's credit? Say this to 
the people, and no doubt they will all be perfectly satisfied.** 
It is hard to bear a miserable position, but harder still to be 
obliged to boast in stich an extremity. Schiller was forced 
to do this to tranquillize his Stuttgart friends. A letter to his 
acquaintance Jacobi forms a distressing contrast to his real 
mood. He represents his letter to the Duke, and to the Intend* 
ant Seeger, as merely written with the object of ensuring his 
family remaining unmolested, and soAening in some degree 
the decisive step he had taken. " This object," he writes, " I 
seem to have fully attained, bo now the whole machinery may 
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also in considerable tribulation, relates diat the mysterioTis 
officer had made a great many inquiries with regard to Schiller, 
The two prisoners come out of their hiding place, and inquire 
about the uniform and personal appearance of the officer, in 
the hope of recognizing an acquaintance. New arrivals con- 
tinue the same scene, and the descriptions of the mysterious 
stranger vary more and more. The general anxiety about the 
safety of the friends increases, as they can neither with safety 
pass the night at Mannheim, nor return to Oggersheim. 

" As, however," remarks the gallant Streicher, " the quick 
and intelligent mind of the tender sex invariably finds a 
resoiux;e to escape from embarrassment, while men, always 
disposed to have recourse to strong measures, remain quite 
perpl3xed what to advise, there waa a proposal made in this 
dilemma quite unexpectedly by a fair lady, which promised 
entire safety." 

Madame Curioni (I name her still with gratitude) offered 
to conceal Schiller and Streicher in the Prince of Baden^s 
palace (the sole care and superintendence of which was en- 
trusted to her), not only for this night, but for as long a period 
as any persecution was to be feared. This offer, made with 
the most engaging kindness, was accepted with the most lively 
gratitude, for the poet would imdoubtedly be thoroughly con- 
cealed there, as no one would dare to force his way into the 
Prince of Baden^s palace for the purpose of arrest. 

The necessary preparations were immediately made for the 
reception of the supposed persecuted bard, and his friend, in 
the palace, who repaired thither without loss of time. Schiller 
for the first time inhabited a splendidly decorated room, and 
forgetting all danger and distress, he was quite enchanted with 
this sudden grandeur, which seemed to him like a fairy tale. 
The walls were hung with the most rare engravings. The 
battles of Alexander, by Le Brun, occupied the attention of 
the friends till late at night, and with the images of 'immortal 
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fame hovering round them, they reposed for a lew Hour* in 

the lap of luxury. 

Next morning Streicher ventured to leave the palace, and 
iras told by Meyer that the dreaded officer had quitted Mann- 
heim on the previous evening. Having brought no order 
for the Commandant, he certainly could have had no warrant 
to arrcHt Schiller. Subseciuently it appeared that the officer 
yrna merely an old acquaintance of our poet*B, and that all this 
trouljlc had been taken effectually to prevent two fnenda 
meeting. 

Schiller was liberated from his agreeable captiTity. At 
Herr Meyer's the insecure portion of the poet was minutely 
discussed, and they all agreed that as soon as the acceptance 
of " FicHko" was settled, he must leave Mannheim. Scldller 
immediately wrote to Fran von Wolzogen, in Stuttgart, beg- 
ging her to grant him the promised refuge at Bauerbach. lie 
said he would fain converse with his l>enefactres«, and a.sked 
her to embnice his jMirents for him. In a letter of the 19th 
of November, which has been preserved, he entreats his 
parcel ts to grant him a last meeting at Bretten, on the 22nd. 
He writes that he hoi)es, at all events, to see his mother and 
Christophine, and wishes they could bring Fran Vischer and 
Fniu von AVulzogc*n with them, as probably it may be the 
last time he shall ever again sec the former. He also promises 
to furnish a karolin towards the exjHinsc of the journey. 

Streicher does not allude to this expedition, nor to anv 
meeting between Schiller and his family; but no doubt our 
poet did go to Bretten. Perhaps he made the journey in 
vain : another reason why Streicher does not allude to the 
circumstance. The friends were now at last obliged to part. 
Streicher s means were finally exliausted ; the expense of 
tluj inn was considerable, and their extremity liad become so 
great, that Schiller had been obliged to sell his watch, to pay 
some of his most pressing debts, and yet they had lived four- 
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teen days at Borg, ''where, on the landlord's black slate, 
might be seen, neatly written out in chalk, the items of what 
Herr Schmidt and Herr Wolff had consumed.*' So Streicher, 
though with a heavy heart, was forced to leave his friend, 
and return to the city, to endeavour to gain a livelihood 
there. 

Towards the end of November, Dalberg's decision about 
"Fiesko" was given. It consisted of a few short words: 
*^ That this tragedy, in its present form, was not calculated for 
tlie stage ; consequently it neither could be accepted, nor any 
remuneration offered for it." 

This verdict crushed every hope of Schiller's for an inde- 
finite period. The eager hope of being able to get rid of a 
debt, which indeed seems too trifling almost to name, and yet 
tlic remembrance of which poisoned every moment of his life, 
was at an end, for the present at least. He now bitterly 
repented having been induced to fly from Stuttgart by delu- 
sive promises, and by empty, flattering, hollow words. He 
could not but feel how cruel it was, to have allowed him to 
spend two months of his valuable time in adapting his drama 
for the Htagc, consuming his small stock of money, and caus-> 
ing him to incur fresh debts ; and so far from bestowing on 
him the slightest compensation for his labours, Dalberg did 
not even particularise the fiiults which imfitted the piece for 
representation. All these painful thoughts harassed Schiller^s 
noble heart ; yet he was much too proud to show how deeply 
he felt such hard and unfeeling treatment. He only said to 
Meyer, who was forced to convey this unfavourable decision 
to him, tliat he regretted much he had not gone straight from 
Frankfort to Saxony. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the Mannheim tlieatro 
prove that the actors were not quite of the same opinion with 
their Intendaut. An analysis by Mand in 1782, signed with 
his name, is still extant^ in which *' Fiesko " is minutely criti* 
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cisecl, and at the conclu»ion he says: *^ So much genhu m 
iiulustr}' dcsen'ed remuneration, cspeciallj taking into oobi 
deration the forlorn state of the poet." Streicher namea dg 
louiH d or as the sum that Iffland propoaed. Periiapa H 
offiT was made verbally. '* But hia £xcellen<gr the Bar 
von Dalberg," adds the indignant friend of the poet, bitter 
ever even after the lapse of bo many yeara, " did not appro 
of this suggestion, but dismissed the poet aa empty in pu 
and in hope as when he arrived two montha previoualy." 

The lowest deptlis of want had come at last, and the aai 
po(»t who was too proud to part with " Demon Love " 
eighteen gulden, was now thankful to give Schwan hia dra: 
for publication at a louis d'or a alieet. Schwan regretted i 
being able to increase the payment of this admirable co 
position, from the fact of so many being on the watch 
pi nit e the work ; his sole profits must tlicreforc arise from 1 
siile of the first edition.* 

This sum cmlv suiHced to efface the chalk strokes in 1 
" ViehofV to procure also a few indispensable articles 
winter clothing, and to defray the expense of the journey 
liauerkich. 

But Streicher — this was the most painful thought of all 
Schiller — Streicher could not now be indemnified for ] 
many ssicrifices; indeed it was only too sadly evident that t 
future career of a noble-minded man had been wrecked 
Schiller's flight, ami his whole path in life obstructed. 
August, Streicher might have gone to Vienna under the mt 
favourable auspices, though certainly without any particiil 
advantage to his profession : but being of an assiduous ai 
persevering nature, he preferred going to Hamburg, whei 
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lliis shabby proceeding very much lowers these publishers in my opinion. 
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under the auspices of such a master as Bach, although it 
would cost him many privations, he could make decided pro- 
gress in the art to which he was devoted. 

Schiller Jiimself had fortified him in his resolution to go to 
Hamburg, but Streicher no longer possessed the means of 
repairing to either place. The sum which was to enable him 
to do so, he had applied to the assistance of his beloved friend, 
and now he saw that the sacrifice had been all in vain. His 
mother was not sufiiciently opulent to send him immediately 
a further supply of money. He must, for the moment, 
remain at Mannheim. However insignificant the few gulden 
in question may appear, this was indeed a severe lesson to 
the tragic poet, proclaiming to him for the rest of his life, that 
the struggle of great men is a consuming one, and that to a 
man of integrity, there can be no sorrow more acute, than 
tlie consciousness of having involved a loving heart in the 
strife. 

What the poet could never compensate to his young friend, 
posterity will amply supply. That Schiller's noble character 
and genius should call forth such acts of friendship, is a most 
precious testimony to his merits; but that very quality which 
he has so of\en celebrated in his verse, — Truth, steps forward 
in all her brilliant beauty, declaring that the simple quality of 
Love, even when brought into contact with the highest 
endowments of Genius, tempts the heart to share the prize 
between them. 

Schiller's joiuney was fixed for the last day of November.* 
He intended to drive with the post carriage to Meiningen, 
whence he could most conveniently reach Bauerbach. He 
dared not show himself in the Post house at Mannheim ; so it 
was arranged, that Meyer, Streicher, and some other friends, 

* This date of Streicher's ought to be adhered to, in spite of Schiller*8 
letter to liis parents on the i9th, where he names the 25th as the time when 
be proposes to arriye at Bauerbach. ** Fiesko " detained him. 
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\irliich accompanied it, made him rather more cheerful, so that 
at last the party separated in good spirits to return to Mann- 
heim, after taking a kind fi^ewell of the poet, who had be- 
come BO dear to them all. Meyer and the others took leave 
of him in a careless and loquacious mood. 

** But what did Schiller and his friend say to each other at 
such a trying moment? Not a word passed their lips, no 
embrace was exchanged, but an emphatic, lingering pressure 
of tlie hand, was more significant than all they could liave 
uttered. The many long years that have since passed away, 
have not sufficed to efface the mournful remembrance of this 
farewell from the memory of his friend, and to this day it 
fills his heart with grief, when he recalls the moment in which 
he was forced to leave a truly noble heart j Germany *s greatest 
poet, alone, unhappy, and forsaken* 

** The imusually severe cold which prevailed in these early 
days of December, portended a disagreeable journey for the 
poct^ as he had no thick, warm clothing to protect him ; and 
only provided with a light great coat, he was obliged to pass 
several days and nights in the diligence, and its snaiFs pace 
at tliat period would, even at a more favourable season of the 
year, have seemed to lengthen the weary hours to days. 
His friends all pitied him exceedingly; but their good nature 
came Uk> late, though it reminded them of many thingn, abso- 
lutely indispensable, which they oould easily have given him, 
to prevent his feeling the severe cold so keenly. The more 
they thought of what they might have done, the more they 
lamented not having done it ; but it was equally true to natiuv, 
that those very men who were well acijuainted with tlie pro- 
mises that had been made to Schiller, and who had strengthened 
his hopes by imhesitating assurances of their certain fulfilment, 
now severely censured his fiight, pronouncing it both rash and 
incomprehensible. They carefully calculated the income of 
celebrated physicians, comparing it with that of a German 
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poet, who, even when he had acquired the greatest renon, 
wixA Still in a position that might be considered needy. Thcj 
aliH) feared that the high expectations Schiller had raised in tk 
public mind from his first drama were so groat, that he was net 
likely to satisfy them by any of his subsequent works, or to 
ftustain his powers at such a lofly height.*' Is not this chonii 
of Job's friends quite classical ? 

*' The only one who warmly defended our poet was Ifflind, 
who, feeling the vocation of an actor within him, in the dap 
of his youth ran away from the house of his opulent fiahff, 
and, with only a few dollars in his pocket and the clothes be 
wore, went to Ekhof, to study under him. Iffland akne 
could understand and do justice to Schiller^a true podtioo; 
l)ecau8e he could judge from his own experience, how intolerable 
it is to l>e obliged to suppress a distinguished nativebom talent, 
to allow the most 8j)lendid gifl*» of nature to moulder awav, to 
encounter every day the commonplace realities of life, or rather 
to be forced to adhere to them. IfHand, therefore, not only 
pave his entire approval to Schiller's Kpirited resolution, but, 
by all those jjowers of wit and sarcasm which he had so richly 
at his command, he turned into ridicule the pusillanimity of 
those, who considered it a misfortune to walk a few miles on 
a journey, or not to fmd a well appointed tabic at tlie usual 
hour." 

AVhilc these gentlemen were returning to Mannheim, occu- 
pied by such a warm discussion, our wandering Ritter (knight), 
for such was the name he had assumed, was seated in the dili- 
gence, in a thin coat, and with the prospect of a journey which 
could not last less tlian sixty hours, — a sufficient space of time 
for him to be actually frozen in this frightful winter's cold, 
and also to meditate on the perfections of the world and the 
** open arms" of Dalberg. We hurry on before him to the 
Franconian mountains, to examine more closely his future 
abode. 
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CHAP. IV. 

BAUERBACH. 

Knightly and Noble Groand. — Henriett« vtm Wolzogen. — Schiller's Ar- 
rival in Bauerbach. — Secliisioii. -^ Arrival of Frau von Wolzogen. — 
Schiner*8 Connection with her and her Daughter. — A Bridal Poem. — 
Disagreement and Recondliation.— Departure of Frau yon Wolzogen and 
her Daughter. — Reinwald. — Satirical Poem. — Conflict between Duty 
and Love. — Dalberg's Proposals. — Historical Studies for ** Don Carlos." — 

Reinwald*s Warning Spring Days. — Return of his Friends. — Festive 

Reception. — Journal. — Joys and Sorrows of Love. — New Hopea. — 
Separation from Lotte. — Schiller's Melancholy. — His Farewell 

Two leagues to the south of Meiningen, in a hillj country, 
bounded by the Werra and the Maine, lies the village of Bauer- 
bach, nestling in a solitary valley through which a small stream 
mcanderH along pasture-land fiinged with willows. The pro- 
perty and freehold of the same name must not be confounded 
with the village. When the inheritance of the two brothers 
Von Wolzogen was divided, this estate was apportioned to the 
younger brother by the second marriage, Ludwig von Wolzo- 
gen, a Privy Councillor.* When he died, his widow (Schil- 
ler*8 benefactress) found herself obliged, owing to the dilapi- 
dated state of the manor-house, to purchase a hotlse in the 
village of Bauerbach, in which she resided, when the manage- 
ment of the property, which devolved on her as guardian of 
her children, required her presence, and it was in this house 
that Schiller was to live. 

We are now on knightly ground. This race of nobles, 

* G. BrUckner. Schiller in BauertMurh. Memoirs of B^aroUne v. Wol- 
cogeo. 
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had sent to him, declaring that he would rather be a Baron of 
ancient degree than a modem Count. He spent at the Em- 
peror s coronation at Frankfort 50,000 gulden. Herr von 
Stein was the guardian and uncle of Charlotte von Marschalk 
Ostheim, who subsequently, as Charlotte Ton Kalb, played so 
important a part in Schiller^s life. 

To complete the picture of these times, we have field sports 
in which elderly gentlemen risked their necks, sanguinary 
duels, love afifkirs, the more strictly prohibited the more wel- 
come ; balls, banquets, costly journeys from one castle to an- 
other ; but also refined courtesy of demeanour, enlightenment, 
love of art, sensitive feeling, and sometimes genuine piety. 

A dramatist could here cull materials for many a scene from 
real life. We mention one. Fritz von Ostheim, brother of 
Cliarlotte von Kalb, a Giittingen student, is invited to a ball 
at Grafin Hardenberg^s. This young baron is a model of 
every chivalrous virtue. The Grafin particularly distinguishes 
him, and thus excites the jealousy of a young Englishman, 
hitherto her &vourite, to such a pitch, that the latter resolves 
to have his revenge. He makes a sign to the Freilierr von 
Ostheim to accompany him into an adjoining room, and gives 
him a note, requesting him to read it. Von Ostheim reads the 
superscription, and gives it back, saying, ** You are mistaken, 
this is addressed to yourself." It was a billet doux from the 
Grafin. The Englishman threatens to throw it into the middle 
of the ball room. Tlie young Baron snatches the note, tears 
it into a hundred pieces, and scatters them out of tlic window. 
A challenge and a duel ensue, in which Friedrich von Ostheim 
&lls, the last male representative of his family. 

The female world soon found that proceedings so violent, 
and often so inmioral, recoiled with severity on themselves. 
Their sufiTerings were not slight, from tender relations being 
ruthlessly severed, and finom forced marriages; and thus 
tlie better class of feminine spirits resolved firmly to resist 
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\ Huch cruel encroaehmcnts, and they were sof^ported in 

rcHolution by the aspirations of the middle rlaimcw to liten 
and the impulse Lessing^s *' Nathan*' liad oomniimicat 
t'ic piety and intellectuality of the day. To tliia clas Sc 
|l became a champion and a knight in the best aenae c 

wonl ; and the poet received from asaociatmg with then 
noblest missioni — that of equalising difierences of conditi 
iSchiller^s estimable benefiictress, Frau Henriette 
u Wolzogcn, was one of these noble minded women. 

' sprang from the race of Marschalk ron Ostheim, of Wa] 

J where slie was ]x>m in 1744 •, and where her bxt>tha 

J resided. Left a widow at an early age, reduced to li 

J th<» small income of the family property, and the m 

\ of five children, she was far from being in a brilliant pos 

This did not, however, prevent her educating an ad< 
daughter, and aswisting in promoting the happiness of < 
one, when it was in her power to do so. She lived altem 
at Bauerbach and i\t Stuttgart, where, as we have all 
mentioned, die had giiined the special interest of G 
Franziska. 

It was therefore peculiarly magnanimous in her, to c 
I an asylum in her o^ti house, to a person in disgrace witl 

Duke. The misfortimes of the noble poet, whose " Eobb 
had cnehaiitcd her, and in which she considered hersc»J 
some degree as an accomplice, the confidence slic f^lt 
his residence would remain concealed, and, most of all, 
devoted friendsliip for Schiller, made her resolve to ahut 
eyes to the ix)8sible consequences of such a step. She 
at this time at Stuttgart, but had caused eveiy preparatio 
be made for the reception of Dr. Ritter. 

Our jwet arrived at Meiningen, afler a journey of aev 

* She was thus only eight and thirty, when Schiller became acqnai 
with her, an<l consequently by no means ** the old woman ** G. Schwab 
clnres her to have been at that time. 
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(liijs, and became acquainted there with the hooktieller 
Itcinwald, whom Prau Ton WoIz<^n had commended to 
him, as a trustworthj friend. With the consolatoiy feeling 
of possesaing at least one kind acquaintance in the solitary 
desert which awaited him, he set o5' for Bauerbach. It was 
late in the evening when he arrived there, deep snow covered 
the ground, and night had already sunk down on the valley. 
Lights glimmered in the few scattered houses as he drove 
past, promising a refuge to the weary wanderer. 

AAer delivering his credentials to the steward, he waa 
immediately conducted to hia new dwelling. Here a low 
roofed, but warm comfortable room, received him ; a pon- 
derous stove, with its Dutch tile", offered ample compensation 
for all the cold from which he had suffered bo much during his 
freezing journey ; a table with twisted legs, two ancient en- 
gravings of royalty, and an armchair, were the objects that 
adorned Dr. Ritter's room at that time. The building con- 
sisted of two stories, and was long and narrow. Schiller's 
apartments were situated at the back of the house. Every 
thing seemed delightful in the eyes of the half frozen tra- 
veller. Here he was safely hidden from the cruelty of hard 
hearted men ; here he would only associate with that class 
which Goethe pronounces the best, and who were disposed 
to receive him hospitably ; here, there was no chalk score 
staring him ia the &ce on a landlord's slate, and no roi^h 
coarse squabbling, as at Oggershcim, to disturb his quiet; 
here, food, firing, washing, servaDts were all provided in the 
kindest manner by the people of the Tillage. What marvel 
then that Schiller f^lt like the shipwrecked mariner, just 
escaped from the cold waves ? 

His first impulse waa to write to his bene&ctre«s, to his 
parents, to all who had shown him affection. To Strcicher, 
above all 1 To Schwan, Meyer, and to Luise Vischer. His 
second impulse waa to work as hard as possible. He writaa 

VOL. L T 
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to Schwan, that this winter, he intends to be entixdy m poeti 
to enable him to arrange his affiurs ouire speedily, in Aaif 
to bury himself completely in his poetical Jftboim; bat 
though he wrote in such cheerftd and hopelul tenni to 
Streicher, still a dissatisfied tone braatliea in the WQfd% 
" Wliatever you do, my dear friend^ never lose right of diii 
practical truth, which has cost your inexperienced Mend dev 
enough ; if you wish to make use of men, joa most chber 
become their slave, or make them yours. One of the two^ or 
you must inevitably sink." At length he set to work in good 
earnest, and laboured hard. Reinwald supplied liiwi widi 
books. His *' Luise Millerin" kept him closely confined to ha 
room. The deathlike silence of this secluded ninJ life, odIj 
interrupted by the cawing of rooks, and the raging of winter 
storms, contributed to forward the work. Nothing met the 
eye, Imt wretched huts, a dilapidated church, peasants in 
linen blouses, and poor Jews who lived in the village. The 
valley was encircled by woods, a chain of undulating hills 
stre telling away into the diKtance, on one of which the lofty 
ruins of the castle of Graf von Henneberg were risible firom 
every point, holding out the prospect of an attractive expe- 
dition in spring, if the dreadful roads did not render it im- 
practicable 1 

The orchards that encompassed the house, lay in all the 
dreary desolation of winter, and thus imprisoned, our poet 
had ample leisure to survey, with an aching heart, the trea- 
sures of ease and repose which he could now uninterruptedly 
indulge in. But he was ere long to learn, that within tlie 
human heart there lies an endless source of disquietude and 
8on*ow, even when the storms without no longer rage. 

Fniu von Wolzogen announced to him that she was soon 
to arrive at Baucrbach. This news threw him into a state of 
the most feverish excitement, not merely from the joy of 
again seeing his benefactress ; another feeling was at work in 
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his heart. Some time ago, her pretty blooming daughter 
Charlotte, who had been educated in a school at Grotha, had 
made a deep impresaion on him, when he met her, during one 
of her viaits to her mother at Stuttgard. He thought from some 
indications he had observed, that he might datter himself the 
young lady's feelings towards him, were of a warmer nature 
than those of mere friendship. Having gone one day to her 
mother's house, accompanied by a young companion, Charlotte 
could scarcely conceal her blushes, or her tears at their de- 
parture. Schiller attributed this emotion only too gladly to 
himself How natural, therefore, that he should anticipate 
the arrival of Frau von Wolzogen, with all the impatience 
of tender friendship, and the apprehensive timidity of a dawn- 
ing passion. During the stay of his bene&ctress, he had the 
pro8i)ect of frequently seeing Charlotte. Afler such weary 
privation of the society of those by whom he was valued 
as the author of " The Robbers," after such long gloomy 
days of solitude, he is once more to enjoy the precious breath 
of sympathy, home, and happiness ! ' He imbibes this felicity 
in ample draughts. He cannot separate himself from his 
kind friend. On the 3rd of January she goes to her adjacent 
property of Walldorf He accompanies her thither, and re- 
turns on the 4th only to write, that he will probably arrive 
again even before his letter at Walldorf '* Since your ab- 
sence," he writes, " I feel utterly lost. In moments of great 
and vivid joy, we experience the sensation of those who have 
been looking long and fixedly at the sun; it still seems to 
stand before us, even afler the eye has been for some time 
turned from it It blinds us for all lesser rays." Frau von 
Wolzogen promised to make him acquainted with a friend of 
hers. ** You do not know," he writes in allusion to this, ^' how 
essential it is to me to associate with noble-minded men. 
They reconcile me to the whole race, with whom I had nearly 
quarrelled for ever. It is imfortunate, my kind friend, that 

t2 
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good hearted men should rush bo impetaouslj into die oppo- 
Kite extreme of miflonthropj, when unworthy beings deceire 
their warmest hopes. Just so has it been with me. I vu 
ready to embrace half the world, with the moat glowing feel- 
ings, and at last I discovered that I held a lump of ioe in mj 



arms." 



On his way to Walldorf, he had passed through Meiningen. 
which 8e<?med imprudent to Frau von Wolzogen, as this wp*!! 
Capital had already cast a searching eye on the singnkr 
stningcr. " I do not, therefore, intend to go by Meiningen^** 
he writes in the same letter, " but direct from Bauerbach to 
Walldorf I care not what the weather may be. It is quite 
tr^'ing enough to have so many plans destroyed by the 
HI)iritual world, the sublunary one shall not deprive me of 
one single joy of life." Every pulsation of his heart bi^t* 
for his bom factress and hor daughter, now at Walldorf. We 
know not whether Schiller arrived before or after his letter 
but certainly he made no delay. The happy davs of n»- 
union fled only too quickly — again he left his fricnd.s and 
agjiin he hopes for another meeting; this time at Meiningen. 
** It is too dreadfiil," he complains at Bauerbach, " to live 
without a sympathetic soul, but it is equally sad devotodlv to 
cling to a heart, from which we must incA'itablj', in tliis 
world of change, be one day severed in soitow and anguish." 
We need not suppose that Charlotte alone is here referred to. 
Schiller 8 inclinations always connuonced in so ideal a form 
that they admitted of no exclusivcness. 

A peculiarity is indeed here typified, which has surprised 
and perplexed many readers, and which was subsequently 
developed in his love for the two sisters von Lengefeld. His 
enthusia.«im for his benefactress does not require to be inter- 
preted in an entirely filial light, nor to be considered impro- 
bable. At tliat i)articular period prudish propriety had striven 
strictly to class and assort all phases of feeling; and this was 
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precisely the cause of producing a degree of freedom in dua 
connection, which Schiller's life realized more than his poetiy. 
HiH benefactress was to him a Psyche — Charlotte one of the 
Gracen — were he to decide on possessing one, he would choose 
the Grace, but his sentimenta blend in love ibr both. 

With such feelings of tender devotion, the poet on the 
appointed day passed through the gates of Meiningcn, to 
return through them the same day with very opposite sensa- 
tiouH, and resolved to leave Bauerbach for ever. The cause 
of this sudden change seems to have been the following 
circumstance. Schiller, whenever he heard an enthusiaatic 
opinion given of " The Itobbers," could not resist the very 
{lardonable impulse to cast aside for the moment the tiresome 
Dr. Schmidt or Ititter (for his letters were addressed equally 
to both names). The reader may remember the scene in the 
booltHeller's shop in Frankfort. There waa one exactly similar 
in Meiningen. He confided his residence with equal impru- 
dence to his friends in Stuttgart, among whom was Frau 
Vischer, who proved by no means very discreet. 

Such thoughtless relinquishment of all secrecy must have 
appeared to the Duke of Wdrtemborg a wish to brave his dis- 
pleaiture. Frau von WoUogen, whose hopes for the future 
welfare of her sons were centred in the &vour of the Duke, 
thought it right, when slie saw Schiller in Meiningen, to re- 
monstrate seriously with her young friend on his want of 
pnidence and consideration, saying plainly, that the interest 
of her sons was natuislly uppermost in her heart, and en- 
treating him to presen'c his incognito more carefully in 

This was enot^h : to Schiller's senRitivc feelings it seemea 
equivalent to naying. You had better go away. This waa 
treatment similar to tliat of Dalberg. Since the unlucky 
transactions about his drama, he had been inspired with a 
natural distrust of all men, and thus he now considered Frau 
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von Wolzogen*8 kind and judicious warning as a mere pretot 
ti> get rid of biin. The blow wan the more severe, that it 
proceeded from a source whence he had least esqieeted it 
Certainly few with his passionate nature, his misfbrtimes, and 
liid irritable imagination, could have written, in the first hett 
of the moment, in more calm and measured terms than he did 
in tlie following letter to Streicher : — " I am indeed the sport 
of fate ! All my schemed arc doomed to be shipwrecked ! 
Some capricious demon assuredly finds his pastime in knock- 
ing me al>out like a ImU, in this sublunary sphere. When 
you receive this letter, I shall have quitted Bauerbach. My 
dear friend, place faith in no human being ; the 'friendsliip of 
man is a thing which of all others does not reward the tTt>ub]e 
of seeking it. Alas ! woe to him whose circumstances compel 
him to trust to others. God be praised ! I do so no Iongt»r. 
Fran von Wolzogeii assured me, indeed, how anxious slie was 
to b<i instnuuental in accimiplishing my liappiucss, but — tliat 
I had mysi^lf suflicient good sense to be aware tliat duty to her 
cliildren must l>e her paramount consideration, and tliat their 
])rospect3 would be injured if the Duke of WUrteml^rg re- 
ceived any hint of my present residence. This was enough 
for me I However painful it is to feel that I have been again 
deceived in my estimate of a person, still I shall pn^fit by this 
addition to my knowledge of the human heart. A friend, and 
a lucky chance, have come to tlie rescue. By the eflforts of 
my very kind acquaintance, the Ixtokseller Keinwald, I was 
introduced to a young Herr von Wumib, who knows * The 
Itobbers' by heart, and intends perhaps to write a continua- 
tion of it. At first sight we were friends, oiu* hearts instantly 
sympathised ; moreover, he has a sister ! Mark my words, my 
dear friend. If I do not figure as a poet of the highest order 
this year, I may become ecjually conspicuous in folly, and to 
me, at this moment, these two chanK^ters seem to be pretty 
nearly allied. I am to go with my friend Wurmb to his pro- 
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perty, a Tillage in the ThUringian Forest, and there I shall 
devote myself exclusively to my own pursuits, and to friend- 
ship. I am also to learn to shoot, for my friend has very fine 
preHerves. I hope this will effect a happy revolution in my 
head and in my heart." 

Ilerr von Wurmb, whose acquaintance Schiller had made, 
was in &ct one of those poetical dilettanti, who in the shape of 
minor planets, circled in great numbers roimd the poetical 
tuns of the time. He was a friend of Gocking's, an admirer 
of Pfranger, and his " Monk of Lebanon," and a worthy good- 
hearted man. He lived at Walkramshausen, in the circle of 
Nordhausen.* 

The pleasures of the chaae, and other anticipated delights of 
our hot headed poet, were never realized. Frau von Wolzogen 
was too magnanimous not to show a good example to her 
sensitive friend, by meeting him half way ; and she thus proved 
to him, that the most cordial affection can be combined with 
the most judicious precautions. Schiller was restored to his 
better self, and not only remained at Bauerbach, but the very 
consciousness of his unjust suspicions, redoubled, if possible, 
his gratitude and esteem towards his benefactress.f And in 
truth Frau von Wolzogen was quite the person to prove to 
him, that friendship is a thing that in every sphere richly 
rewards those who seek it. She well knew how to allay a 
hasty misapprehension, by turning his attention to the world 
of reality, to the strife between the good and evil powers of 

* I. Bechstein provM how nnjottly Herr too Wnrmb luf been treated 
bv biographers. 

t It woald aliDott appear that the letter to Strdcher waa intended only to 
mUlead hit too enthosiaatio friend, through whoee letten to Schiller the 
abode of the latter might be betraved ; but so long as this interpretation 
bears no proof, I would rather believe in a sodden ebullition of passion on 
Schiller's part, than in anr deception, however wdl intended, eapecialijr at 
the cost of his benefactress, and attended hy so many misanthropical coan« 
tela. 
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the time«, to struggles of heart with the pre wru c of outmd 
circimistanceft. There had been a mehincholy inatanoe of ndi 
dire contention of feeling at that veiy period, in Xordheni, 
only u league from Bauerbach, where an unhappy victim vii 
sacrificed. 

'flie reader was made acquiunted at die b^;inning of tlus 
cha])ter with Nordheim, and its proprietor, Herr von Stein, 
who strongly impressed with the oormption of the hig^ 
circles, and their ruined fortunes, was anxious to fane hiB 
daughters, and the nieces under his guardianship, into mairiages 
with rich old men, in order to secure their position in life. 
Thus, towards the end of the year 1782, Eleonore von Ostheim 
married the President of the Chamber, at Weimar, von Kalb, 
the same of whom Goethe wrote to Knebel, " as a huided pro- 
prietor he acted moderately, as a politician badly, and as a 
man detestably." 

After the death of her brother, the Fritz von Ostlieim to 
wIkjsc sad fate we already alluded, this connection appeared ad- 
vantageous to the relations, in order that the property might 
be properly managed, imder the guidance of an experienced 
man of business. The yoimg blooming girl was sacrificed to 
these* cold blooded calculations. Charlotte von Kalb has depicted 
to us this day of misery in her memoirs. The sisters and re- 
latives were all still in the deepest mourning for the ill £itcd 
young Baron Fritz ; " mourning and sympathizing relations," 
writes Charlotte, " came to visit us, and also Frau von Wolzo- 
gen and Schiller. The melancholy circiunstances in which 
we were placed, formed the subji^ct of our conversation with 
Ritter (as she then called Schiller), who felt the warmest 
sympathy for the melancholy fate of Eleonore von Ostheim." A 
personal interest in the Ostheim sisters was thus awakened in 
his heart, which was in after days to be passionately con- 
centrated on Charlotte von Kalb. 

On the 21th of January Frau von TVolzogen went with her 
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daughter to Stuttgart. To secure his benefactress against any 
evil consequences from his imprudence, Ln having betrayed 
his place of reftige, Schiller wrote letters, ostensibly from 
distant countries, representing himself as travelling in Ame- 
rica and in England. He indeed entertained a project of 
visiting the latter country, as his relation, Johann Friedrich 
Schiller, at that time, resided in London. He writes, " I have 
heard something of Frau Vischer which has exceedingly 
annoyed me. I wrote a very unguarded hasty letter to her, 
some weeks ago, which should have been seen by no one but 
herself, but she thought fit to communicate it to a certain offi- 
cer. She could have done nothing more odious to me. Such 
indiscretion (and this is a mild term) wounds my feelings, 
and I had a better opinion of her. How often are we deceived 
even in those we love best I " • 

Absorbed in his work, the poet consoled himself by Frau 
von Wolzogen*s promise to return within fourteen weeks, and 
also by correspondence and personal intercourse with Rein- 
wald. This gentleman was bom in Wasungen, in 1737, and 
was originally a jurist. His varied knowledge qualified him 
for the highest offices of state. He had, moreover, extensive 
scientific ac({uirement8, and sufficient wit and talent to enable 
him to compose a good song, or an elegiac poem. With such 
qualifications he laboured hard for many long years, possessing 
only a very small salary, as a clerk of chancery. This caused 
him at length to become bitter and hypochondriacal, though a 
thoroughly worthy man, and devoted heart and soul to all that 
was true, honest, and good. He acted both as a spur and a 
bridle to Schiller. He recognized his soaring genius, and 

* Thongh the date of this letter was imaginary, so far as it related to 
Stuttgart, this was not known, and it was supposed to be a true one. That 
Frau Vischer*s indiscretion consisted only in disclosing Schiller's place of 
abo«le, seems doubtful from another passage in the same letter. A report bad 
l>een circulated that he had gone to Bauerbach, but he may hare entangled 
himself in this network of fiction. 
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barism. 
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be made known to his own fiunilj, and who could tell what 
effect this revelation might have on his distressed mother ? 
He had brought nothing with him to Bauerbach, but good 
will to work. He was often in the most frightful straits 
for money, which made him the more anxious to see his 
" Luise Millerin ** published. He was very unwilling to have 
recourse again to Schwan*s complaisance. He therefore ap- 
plied to the bookseller Weygand in Leipzig, and discussed 
ways and means with Reinwald, when suddenly the sky 
cleared up in a quarter, whither his eyes had long ceased to 
turn with hope. He received a courteous letter from Dalberg, 
who endeavoured to excuse his want of good faith, and sounded 
the poet on the subject of a performance of " Luise Millerin." 
Schiller was much surprised, and wrote to Meyer in Mannheim, 
that some dramatic misfortime must have occurred, when Dal- 
berg could write such a conciliatory epistle. 

At the beginning of 1783, " Fiesko " was published by 
Schwan. It is possible that Dalberg was now more capable 
of discovering the merits of the piece ; perhaps he was as- 
sailed by an impulse of humane compassion and remorse, as 
t was entirely on the &ith of his promises tliat Schiller had 
first plimgcd himself into misfortune. This amiability, how- 
ever, on Dalberg's part was now free from all risk, as Schiller^s 
father, in December 1782, wrote that the Duke of WUrtem- 
berg had filled up his son*s situation, and seemed to have no 
intention whatever of claiming the fugitive. Moreover, at 
this time Dalberg had some of Shakspeare's plays under his 
pruning scissors, which he did not scruple to use in a most 
reckless patch-work style, not only adopting Lessing^s advice 
to make a coat out of the giant^s sleeve, but, to speak literally, 
and not figuratively, he transferred a brilliant passage from 
Volumnia, into the Portia of Julius Csesar, and when Corio- 
lanus was subsequently given, he restored the stolen lines to 
their original position. In such exigencies as these, talent 
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like that of Schiller, was of prodigious Talae; and kidf 
Streiclier, by his lively reprewenlation. of the mcirita of tke 
new play, ^' Luuie Millerin,^ had violently eaccited the cnrioaty 
(if x\w actorri and their chief; and it aaddenlj' became ohnoof 
to the latter, that by recalling Schiller, he would impart net 
s]jIeiidour, at a reasonable rate, to his theatre and to his on 
direction. 

Schiller on this occasion proved that he was not wholly de- 
void of diplomacy ; he did not close hastily with the propoal, 
hilt firHt coiiHuIted his friend Reinwald, whether he on^t to 
enter into any negotiation with Dalbei^. " I know him," lud 
he, '' pretty well now, and my ' Luise Millerin ' has varioni 
attributes which are not well adapted to the stage. For ex- 
am i)K;) the Gothic mLxture of the tragic and the comic, and 
a perjjlexing multij)licity of details." But though Schiller 
avoided throwing himself at once into Dalberg'a arms, still 
many .stn»ng motives weighed with him, not at least to reject 
the proffered hand. He knew also how to appreciate the value 
of tlie Mannlieim ntage, and if any miforeseen event were to 
com{)el him to leave Baucrbach, he had a near refuge in 
Mannheim. Such an event was at hand, and about to force 
itstilf on him. Ili.s sense of duty and his pride were doomed 
to be i»ut to a severe test. 

Frail von Wolzogen wrote to him, it appears, to say that a 
certain Ilerr von Winkelmann, a relation of her family, was 
resolved to accomiMiny her, on her approaching joiUTiey to 
Meiningen. This gentleman was well known to Scliillcr, as 
a very dangerous rival in Charlotte's favoiu*. Schiller had 
that instinctive dislike to llerr von Winkelmann, with which 
passion usually inspires its victims. " K he comes to Meinin- 
gen," writes Schiller to Frau von Wolzogen, " and hears the 
description of a Wilrtemberger in Baucrl^ach, a discovery is 
inevitable, and 1 do not choose tliJit gentleman to be initiated 
into the secret." lie continues : ** 1 do not wisli to depreciate 
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his merits, for no doubt he has many good qualities, but he 
can never become a friend of mine, unless two certain per- 
sons first become indifferent to my heart, who are now dearer 
to me than life itself." In accents in which tears tremble, he 
adds : " I must leave you ; I have seen you for the last time ; it 
costs me much to say this, and I will not conceal from you, 
that I thus give up many a fair and cherished hope, and cause 
an irreparable blank in my existence ; but the satisfaction 
of my honour is my first consideration, and my pride has 
already done so much good service to my virtue, that I shall 
at last look upon it in the light of a virtue also." He is far 
from deeming her capable of sacrificing a friend. In the 
meantime he earnestly implores her not to be uneasy about 
his temporal welfare, representing his Mannheim prospects as 
excellent, with the view of tranquillising her, and declaring 
that he hopes soon to be in a position which will enable him 
to go to Berlin. He concludes by signing himself " yoiu* 
friend for ever." 

Tliis was on the 27th of March ; on the 3rd of April he 
wrote to Dalberg. Afler some cool words of apology" for not 
having sooner replied to his letter, he carelessly continues : 
" You wish to know how I live ? if freedom from care, the 
enjoyment of every favourite pursuit, and the society of some 
friends of taste, can make a man happy, then I ought to be so. 
Your Excellency, in spite of the failure of my last attempt, 
appears still to have some confidence in my dramatic powers. 
I sincerely desire to merit this, but as I do not wish again to 
expose myself to the risk of deceiving your expectations, I 
take the liberty of detailing some of the faults which I at 
present discern in my work." He then states the same 
objections with which we are already acquainted from his 
letter to Reinwald. Dalberg, however, was determined not 
again to lose hold of the obstinate poet, but persuaded 
him to commence an adaptation of '^ Luise Millerin " for the 
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Atage, to which we owe two or tliree aoltened Teniou of 

this drama. 

In the same waj that thia new jueoe liad interroptcd Ac 
half-finiBhed " Fieako/* freah interest in a fir«flh aubject «■ 
usurped the worn out idea of hia domestic dnuna. The sok 
day on which he openlj confessed to Fxnu Ton Wblzogen Idi 
jealouay of his rival, he wrote to Reinwald, tliAt he had ImI 
aside " Imhoff ** and '' Maria Stuart '* for the present^ and bii 
decided on " Don Carloa." 

It has been said that SchiUer, in oontzadistinction to Goethe, 
invariably commenced from his idea. This is an error, uk 
<^uitc as palpable a one as that he meant to depict himielf 
in his youthful heroes. In no drama of cor poet, can the 
rise and progress of his creation be so closely traced as is 
** Don Carlos." In the letter to Reinwald, he speaks firet cf 
the fruitful nature of the subject. " I find," he aayss " that 
this histor}' has in reality more unity and interest than I haJ 
hitherto imagined. It will afford me opportunities for strik- 
ing delineations, and heart-stirring and affecting situaticiiiN 
The character of a fiery, noble, and sensitive youth, heir 
to a throne ; a Queen, who by the constraint placed on hor 
feelings, is utterly miserable, notwithstanding all the privilogea 
Ixistowed on her by Fate ; a jealous fiither and husband ; a 
ferocious and hypocritical inquisitor ; and a barbarous Duke 
of Alva : all these combined ought not to result in failure. 
Moreover, there is a great lack of such German tragedies, 
treating of great personages of state, and the Mannheim 
theatre wishes me to imdcrtake this subject." Is it possible 
to proceed more methodically, I might almost say mechani- 
cally, to work 7 He was again absorbed in that pensive, 
meditative, and fruitful mood which preceded "The Robbers," 
and is always s}Tnptomatic of the approaching birth of spiritual 
children. " Now, my dear friend," he writes, " we once more 
see the glad days when the swallows return to our akiea, and 
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feeling to our breasts. How anxiouslj I long for yon !" In 
his letters to Fran von Wolzogen, words snch as the following 
are clear enough : — " Seclusion, discontent with my destiny, 
shipwrecked hopes, and perhaps my changed mode of life, 
have, if I may so speak, unstrung and falsified the pure 
instrument of my feelings." Reinwald furnished him with 
the necessary historical books of reference, among others 
Brantome's ^' Philip 11.** and St. Real*s romance, '* Histoire 
dc Don Carlos, Fils de Philippe 11., Roy d*£spagne.** 

In this romance, besides the Marquis von Posa, we find 
Graf Lerma, the Duke of Alva, and also the character of the 
Princess Eboli, the wife of Don Ruy Gomez de Silva. A 
sketch of the plot of Schiller's " Don Carlos ** is still extant,* 
He entered with such zeal into the study of these various 
histories, that Reinwald was alarmed least he should be 
altogether turned away from dramatic poetry ; he therefore 
addressed a poetical admonition to his young firiend, in which 
are the following fine verses, f 

** Steep mountains crown'd by forests hoaiy, 
Joy-l«den as the sun of Spring, — 
Twixt men and me their rampart fling ; — 
Thou strivest for the prize of glory. 

** From thine Ideal, oh ! my fKend, — 
Oh Art I — from thy creative throne, — 
Apollo ! — to this Tslley lone, 
On my lyre's harmony descend. 

** Spnm not, — all hamble though it be. 
The prayer of a devoted friend ; — 
Thou hast begun ; — so may*8t thou end 
In Troth, to all Eternity. 

" Poor down, like the Cherasker pines, — 
Like cedars npon Lebanon, — 
The blast from the Immortal Throne 
On tyrants and their blood-stain*d shrines. 

* Iloffmeister. Supplement. Vol. iL p. 4. 

t The finished poem was given by L. Kdhler in bis Idylls of Baaerbacli, 
Abend Zcthnu. 1889. 
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** The hatnin snakes, with all tbeir timin ; — 
The fientU that thirst for haman tears :-— 
Are not thy words like pointed spears* — 
Like fire that rends the rock in twain ? " 



The coming spring, with its warm breath, not 
fructifiod the seeds in meadows and gardens, but also in 
soul of our poet. The ancient spreading lime tree of 
village, and the mulberry before the house, began to put 
toiulor green leaves, and our recluse to wander about u 

I vicinity of Bauorbach with his *• Don Carlos." A veiy 1 
f distance from the village brought him into free, fresh, 
\ breathing nature. The valley encircled by heig:hts 

woods, and thd banks of the Werra, offered a rich va 
■1 both of fre<iuonted and scchidt'd paths. His steps < 

'] tunu'd to the residence of the clergj-man of the parish, w 

II excellent understanding and j>atriarchal mode of life, rent 

with magic power the impressions of his early youth. 1 
he once more regained the l>lessing of true, pure, and 
sc^phisticiited feelings. Sanerteig, the celebrat<?d theoloj 
was at that time in W'alldorf; besides Scharfenbcrg 
Ritschenliausen ; l?as<.'he, in Untermassfeld, who as a nu: 
matist enjoyt'd quite a European reputation. Tliere was 
the Court Preacher, Pfranger, in Meiningen, well knowi 
the author of " The Monk of Lebanon ; " and the yc 
scholar, Fleisehmann, and Pastor Freisslich, at Bibra 
whose flock the inhabitants of Bauerbach belonged. T 
men all visited Schiller in his rural retreat, where he en 
tained them as hospitably as he could. He often reinai 
in Bibra till very late at night. " Your pastors in Bib 
he writes to his benefactress, on the 23rd of April, " 1 
intimately acquainted with, and they both love me 
cordially as 1 love them. I assist the younger one in 
tivating his intellect, and he brings conviction to my mine 
many points, which I know you consider of vast importan 
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There were very opposite Tiews here to be bslanced, and 
Scliiller'e later letters, written from Maaolieiiii to the pioaa 
Fmu von Wolic^en, every where betray traces of this 
patriarchal iDt«rcoiir8e. His views, also, of the middle 
clasxes of society, whom he had hitherto only seen through 
the highly coloured glasses of Roosseau'a ideaa, dow aeaumcd 
a more just form, by his deeper insight into the life of thfl 
people, aided by the judgment of experienced and tolerant 
men. All these pastors, except Pfranger, were disciples «f 
Leasing, whose " Nathan," when it appeared in 1779, had 
given rise to warm discussionB, and a variety of opinions, 
even in these quiet valleys, situated on the boundaiy line 
between Protestantism and CathoUcism, and Flranger in 
Meiningen, by his "Monk of Lebanon," attempted a re- 
futation of "Nathan" in fiivour of Christianity. Schiller, 
who cherished Leasing's writings, and had them even nnder 
his pillow, certainly heard " Nathan " much lauded here, and 
though he impugned the dexterity of Leasing, declaring ihat 
he was rather the task-master of his heroes than their 
sympathising friend, still he was obL'ged to confess that this 
reproach did not apply to " Nathan," and that in this work 
the most harmonious unison subsisted between the poet and 
his ideal ; and if the dialogue in particular scenes of " Don 
Carlos " be compared with that in " Nathan," we cannot but 
perceive that the disciple, though reluctantly, seems com- 
pelled to follow the imperious signal of the master. It is 
highly interesting to examine how Schiller (if we may be 
permitted to use snch an expression) endeavours to employ 
the mtchanism of Pity and Terror, — how he strives organically 
to produce these effects. One of the finest letters that we 
possess of Schiller's, the one to Reinwald, of the I4th Ajnil, 
1783, comprises the Aristotelian conceptions of art, on the 
idea of the nnivcrve, as represented by Leibnitz, Shaftesbury, 
and their disciples, in a Deistical contemplation of the world. 

TOL. L 17 



" In tlic iVoli (MicliaiitiiiL'' 1 
of \(>u, iiiv iViciid, and ol" niv 
plati's the retli'ctioii of nature in 
and I believe that my ideas are ji: 
I figure to myself that all poetry ii 
ship, or Platonic love for a creat 
will explain what I mean. We ci 
transfer our feelings and our hist 
individuality of another j blending tl 
— causing to prevail in the good a 1 
bad, a lesser ratio of sliadow. Jui 
start into life in a simple whit€ ray 
surface on which it glances, so am 
within our souls all characters sluml 
and only acquire a durable, or, it n 
illusory existence, by reality and i 
pulse. All the productions of our t 
a reflex of ourselves,'" His ideas ar 
the great Creator of the universe, 
fleeted back in all its perfection as in 
existing economy of creati'^'^ " ^^ 
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the scattered features of beauty, the Tariou« attributes of per- 
fection ; or, in other words, the ever-Hring propensity to 
tranxfer our own anil into that of a fellow-creature, or to 
condense llieir soul within ouraelves, to snatch it to our 
embrace, — tiiiii is love. Are not inih-ed all the tokens of 
lovn and friendship, from the most gentle prefwure of the hand 
to the most ardent embrace, to many indications of a nature 
for ever siriring to mingle with ^at of another?" 

Schiller proceeds to prove that the same impulse which the 
Idi4il seeks in a friend, attracts the poet to his own creations; 
that a great poet must necessarily possess the power of feeling 
tlie niiist devoted friendship; hence he deduces, "we poeta 
touch, affect, and influence the feelings of others most when 
we liave mirtelvet felt fear and pity for our heroes. The poet 
ought to be something more than the mere limner of the 
cliuracters he depicts, more akin to their bosom friend, or the 
idol of their hearts. Hence ' Julius von Tarent' afiecled me 
more than Lessing's ' Emilia,' though Lessing's discemmenf 
was infinitely more acute than that of Leiscwitz. Lessing 
was lord over his heroes, but Lrisewiti woa their friend." 
To carry out the application of these higher technical views in 
" Don Carlos," he does not hesitate to confess, that for the time 
his hero usurps the place in his heart of her he worships ; and 
still more plainly to indicate in what degree " Carlos" resem- 
bles himself, he adds, " Carlos, if I may presume to measure 
by so lofty a scale, inherits the soul of Shakspeare's Hamlet, 
the blood and nerves of Leisewitz's Julius, and the pulsations 
of his heart from me." 

After this oft -discussed statement is feirly concluded, which 
indeed containsthemystery of Schiller's dramatic technicality, 
and is applicable to all poetical crtrationH of character, then, 
and not till then, he cohies to the point whence the idea of 
" Don Carlos'' in reality sprung. " Moreover," he says, " 1 
intend to make it my earnest endeavour in this piece to avenge 






..., ,-i;i/tMi. ] will: — l»ur voii 
(Mi«' c'MiM ni;inilr-i tlu-ir intcn 
III' iiii-lit ]\i\\i' Miliioiiu'd niair 
tliuse we see here. lie might l 
represent the curse of a forced ma 
tary despot enthralled by his v. 
passion and the ideal, between lo 
does it not seem as if he were depl 
that of the unhappy Prince, — a fi 
in the end of his letter to his more 
the noble-minded being I have sc 
accept me with all my weaknesses t 
former you will patiently endure, 
tear. Dear friend, I am not what 
might perhaps have become truly j 
in life found destiny unpropitious." 

These, combined motives and imp 
Bauerbach, and the struggle in his 
and duty, along with the images of I 
powerfully on " Don Carlos." Soon, ! 
which the poet at this time was forc< 
seded in his estirn»*» — 
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Ilerr von Winkelmaim was not to accompany her, but that 
Bhc had her doubtn whether it would not be wiser for Schiller 
to part from her, and seek his fortune in the great world. 

On the 23rd of April, Schiller passionately excited by such 
a want of confidence, writes that it would be the most faithless 
and ungrateful action in the world, were he to seek his fortune 
elsewhere ; and thus he not only remained at Bauerbach, but, 
undismayed, made all liis arrangements for a prolonged resi- 
dence there, — among other things, making a bowling-green in 
the middle of the garden. 

Gradually he had become both a &yourite, and an important 
personage, with all in tlie village, old and young. At one 
time making use of his knowledge of medicine in their behalf, 
and at another of his legal skill, to compose differences. He 
says in a letter, *' I have been indisposed, but not ill ; I was 
bled/' In these days such a step would be considered b» 
actually giving a fee to death. 

Schiller had no time to be ill at present, for he had a vast 
deal to do before his friends arrived. He must be in every 
place himself; he must put the house and garden in order, 
and make some changes in the latter. We may conceive his 
assiduity and his pleasure. It always continued one of the 
chief wishes of his life to live fiir from the world, and yet near 
it, and to be able to enjoy all the beauties and advantages of 
natiu*e. He saw no cause for serious alarm, when a report 
reached him that Charlotte was betrothed ; indeed, he congra- 
tulated the mother in anticipation of the announcement, in a 
letter of the 6th of May, but the conclusion, ** In the New 
Testament, the sacrifice of victims is abolished," does not look 
as if he intended quietly to yield Lotte to another. 

He resolved to celebrate the return of his dear friends by a 
rural fete. There was an avenue of thorns, which extended 
from the furthest end of the village to his house, a triumphal 
arch of fu'-branches was erected in the court-yard, and the 

u3 
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church tastefully decorated with hawthorn. At last, in the 
middle of May, the expected guests drove through the avenue, 
received with shouts of welcome by their zealous dependents. 
From the house they repaired, amid a feu de joiCj to the 
church, where a band of wind instruments accompanied the 
singing, and the worthy pastor delivered an oration. A gay 
dance woimd up the festivities of the day. 

For Schiller however, the bloom of joyful excitement had 
been for some days withered, and he earnestly entreated 
Reinwald to pay him a visit : " I long for your presence, my 
kind friend, and have great need to imbibe fiesh courage and 
hope in your society." 

Frau von Wolzogen, shortly after her arrival, on seeing 
Schiller s growing passion, showed him her daughter*s journal, 
in which the tears shed by Charlotte when he quitted Stutt- 
gart, and attributed by Schiller to regret for his departure, 
were now explained in a way most mortifying and afflicting to 
our poet. 

Her emotion had been caused by his companion, and not 
by himself. He read in Lotte*s journal an avowal which 
wounded him to the heart She already loved another, — 
loved Herr von Winkelmann. Moreover, Wilhelm von Wol- 
zogen had given liis mother a letter to deliver to Schiller, in 
which he expressly commended his sister to the guidance and 
protection of his friend ; at the same time asking openly for 
his real opinion of Herr von Winkelmann. No one could be- 
have more nobly than Schiller, in so delicate a matter. He 
wrote to ■ the brother thus, — " You have confided your Lotte 
to me, who know her well, and I thank you for this grati^nng 
proof of your esteem. Believe me, my dear friend, I envy 
you the possession of so charming a sister. Fresh as she came 
from the hand of her Creator, pure and innocent, her soul &ir 
and lovely, and free from guile, as yet no breath of human cor- 
ruption has dimmed the mirror of her youthful spirit. It is 
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thuB I appreciate your Lotte, and woe to him who could ever 
cast a shadow on this innocence I Rclj on mj care for the 
cultivation of her mind, which, however, I almost dread to 
undertake, for the step from esteem and ardent sympathy 
to warmer feelings, is quickly made. 

" Your mother has confided to me another affair, which must 
finally decide your Lotte's fete. She has also informed me of 
your opinion of the matter. It cannot be indifferent to so 
kind a brother, to hear the counsel of a friend on an event of 
so mucli importance. 

" I know Herr von Winkelmann well. Some trifiing cir- 
cumstances, too diffuse, and yet too insignificant, to trouble yon 
with, caused a coolness between us; yet you may believe my 
honest, incorruptible heart, when I say, that he is not un- 
worthy of your sister. He is a good and high-principled man. 
He has indeed weaknesses, great weaknesses, but afler all, 
these redound nearly as much to his honour as to his prejudice. 
I value him highly, though I cannot, at this moment, call my- 
self a friend of his. He loves your Lotte, and I know that he 
loves her as a noble-hearted man ought, and your Lotte returns 
his attachment with all the enthusiasm of a girl who gives 
away her heart for the first time." 

Schiller, in spite of his chivalrous candour to the brother, 
hoped that Charlotte^s engagement would share the fete usual 
to first love. He would have been quite satisfied to be the 
second. He watched the young girl, who, according to the 
journal, was so love sick, with the vigilance inspired by such 
a hope. Charlotte showed no s3rmptoms of the usual melan- 
choly and sighs, " the results of love-sick passion." The delu- 
sive veil was quickly rent asunder. The vicinity of his idol, 
looking so charming in her light summer dress, the warm 
luxuriance of spring, confidential converse in garden bowers, 
in meadows and in lone forest paths, all this required but a 
breath of encouragement, or a short separation, to kindle 
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that devoted affection which could alone render them both 
durably happy. Schiller's removal she could not and would 
not prevail on herHelf to propose. After the agitation which 
the announcement of Winkelmann's visit had caused the poet, 
and the suspicions he had once so painfully felt, plainly ex- 
pressing his mortification, it was impossible for her to make 
such a suggestion to him. 

The departiu*e of her daughter was indeed close at hand. 
Lottc was, as we know, at a boarding-school, which she ex- 
ceedingly disliked, and did all in her power to be allowed to 
leave it. She therefore, in January, managed to obtain per- 
minsion to accompany her mother to Stuttgart. It was not 
posHible to emancipate her entirely from the Graiin Franziska's 
kind arrangonients, and Frau von Wolzogen, probably in the 
hope of effecting Lotte's removal from the pension, which 
Schiller enforced on her as a duty, set off with her daughter 
to arrange this in a personal interview with the Duchess. 
Schiller's passion now broke through all bounds; he wrote to 
his maternal friend, inculcating on her the firmness of a rock, 
and the subtlety of the seq)ent in Paradise. If she were 
entirely to renounce the pension, he would joyfully WTite an 
additional tragetly every year, entitled " Tragedy for Lotte." 
" Seriously, my dear friend, take care that you manage pro- 
perly, and release Lotte from her bondage." lie sends Lotte 
flowers, and hopes to meet them both at seven o'clock at the 
pastor's in Massfeld, but this hojK; was vain. A letter arrived, 
instead of his beloved friends, in which nothing definite about 
Lotte's destiny was communicated. A new and more ardent 
letter flies to Memingen. 

"Alas! my dear friend," he writes on the 80th of May, 
** when you quitted me, I was in a most depressed mood. 
Never was your kind encouragement more needed than at 
this moment, for, fiu* or near, there is no one to pacify my 
excited and foreboding imagination. What shall I, what can I 
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he should suffer the want of what is really necessary ; in such 
a case I would certainly not forsake him ** — and he did not 
forsake him ; but Christophine was each time desired to enjoin 
more strict economy on her brother. She represented to 
him the necessity of being more careful in his expenditure, 
as his fiither, having so many claims on him, could not continue 
long to assist him. She concluded by urgently inculcating on 
him the fundamental principles of order and economy. 
Schiller occasioned this excellent sister much anxiety. She 
was obliged to combat, with fidthful earnestness, his hasty 
changes of mood, such as led him once to mistrust even his 
benefactress, and often caused him to declare that he must 
leave Bauerbach. His sister replied to these passionate out- 
breaks, with that candour and good sense which so eminently 
distinguished her. These letters Schiller constantly carried 
about with him, and oflen read them over. The very careless- 
ness and disorder, however, which were blamed in these com- 
munications, led to the happiest results. They procured an 
orderly, economical, and worthy husband, for the admirable 
Christophine. She relates herself, " One day Schiller went 
to visit Keinwald, and not finding him at home, waited a long 
time in his room, and taking out his pocket-book, he occupied 
himself in reading some letters that it contained ; among them 
was one from me. Evening set in, — no Reinwald. Schiller 
went away, leaving my letter lying on the table. When 
Reinwald came home, he was told that the gentleman from 
Bauerbach had been there, and waited some time for him. 
Reinwald saw the letter, and read it." 

He was so pleased with Christophine's letter, that he not 
only read, but copied it, and was penetrated with such admira- 
tion for the writer, that he instantly wrote to her, entering 
into minute details with regard to her brother, praising the 
mature thought, and excellent advice contained in her letter, 
and endeavoiuring to tranquillise her anxiety. Reinwald was of 
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opinion that the solitade of BanerlMch had deprened 
yoiing friend's spirits. " The oountiy," he writefl^ " where he 
at iiri'Hont rc^sides, and which in mimmer alone la at aU gmiln^ 
boars more resemblance to that r^on where Ixion^s whed 
is ever revolving on the selfsame spot^ than to the letreat d 
a poet ; a second winter passed there could not fiul to raider 
your brother quite hjpochondriacaL It does not, howerer, 
appi'ar to me, that he has any inclination to leave it; hefleeni 
entirely devoted to his benefiustress, who has captirated bim 
through his grateful and loving heart. I had some idea of 
taking him vrith me on Whit Sunday to Grotha and Weimar, 
whore I have friends and relations, to whom I am mjE«]f going 
for change of air. I woidd then have a fiivonrable oppor- 
tiuiity of presenting him to some of the celebrated literary 
cliaractcra there. It is my wish to bring him once more into 
contact with the world at large, and general eociet^'^, which he 
at ])rosent shuns, and invariably contemplates in an uiilkvour- 
ablo light ; but though at first he seemed quite disposed to 
comi)ly with my proi^osal, he now seems no longer to wish it.*' 

A strange contrast between the wortliy Rcinwald, who &1\b 
in love with the mature thought and intelligence of a yoimg 
girl, and the vehement youthful soul of our young poet, 
soaring beyond all worldly obstacles, to lay his garland of 
fame at the feet of a fair-haired sylph of sixteen I It was 
she who, in tempting sliape, hovered over his dream of 
domestic felicity. It was she who prevented his going to 
"NVeiniar, to Vienna, or to Mannheim ; making him neglect his 
most sjicred duties towards his family, represented by the 
grave form of Christophine. 

As Lotto did not return, her image was only received 
throngli her mother, and Schiller transferred to the latter 
the feelings which attracted him to the daughter, and though 
his devotion had st»emed scarcely capable of increase, it now 
amounted to actual idolatry. lie justified these feelings by 
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the relation of mother and son, — ^under the Bacred name of 
mother, which he henceforth constantly made use of, all his 
feelings towards Lotte found refuge, and his tender attach- 
ment to his admirable benefectress, a fitting resting-place. 
To her he made many confessions, which the mother was 
wise enough to conceal. One event alone could dissipate 
the heavy cloud which rested more heavily, day by day, on 
Schiller's soul. But could he make this avowal ? Already 
he had obstructed the path in life of one dear friend; could he 
deliberately link the young creature, whom he so fondly 
loved, to his restless and imsettled fate? He must first 
conquer fortune, and therefore at once take some decisive 
step in the world; — but he hated this step. He calculated 
how much it would require to enable him '* to live in 
Bauerbach and to be buried in Bauerbach ; " but how could 
he procure even sufficient for this purpose ? How could he 
accomplish it ? 

Fretted by this endless circle of thought, his mind became 
depressed. These torments and longings followed him into 
lone forest paths, into fields and meadows. A mystic twilight 
obscured his soul, which is too prone, in the national Swabian 
and Westphalian character, to deepen into presages and 
visions. 

It was probably on one of these occasions that, in the gloom 
and depths of a forest, that mysterious sensation assailed him, 
of the vicinity of the dead, which he subsequently detailed 
to Charlotte von Kalb, and also to his sister-in-law. A 
murder had been committed on that spot, often recalled and 
discussed by the people who lived near. According to 
Charlotte's account, it would appear that Schiller had pre- 
viously heard of this event, and of the persons concerned in 
it. The murderer and the murdered had both been in the 
service of the Ostheim &mily, and Charlotte had known 
them well. Iler version of the occurrence, being the most 
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both. The fears i^hich had rendered his seclusion necessary 
were now wholly extinguished. The Duke of WUrtcmberg, 
probably through the intervention of the Grafin von Hohen- 
heim, or probably from his own magnanimity, seemed re- 
solved to pursue a line of conduct similar to that of Frederick 
the Great and other Princes, with regard to liberty of speech 
and intellectual progress, and showed no indications of any 
wish to persecute his former pupil. 

We know not whether Schiller anticipated his bene&ctress 
in sucli thoughts, or whether a new proposal from Mannheim 
roused him from his torpid abstraction ; the prospect of paying 
his debts by the performance of his dramas, inspiring him with 
a hope of avowing his feelings to Lotte, and eventually being 
united to her ; but in a tete-a-tete walk with his benefactress 
in the forest, when discussing his futiu'e career, the thought 
seemed suddenly to occur to her that he should travel for a 
time. Neither could conceive the possibility of a lasting sepa- 
ration ; and when Frau von Wolzogen, with certain misgivings, 
expn*s8od her fears that it might be a long severance, Schiller 
repelled such an idea with the most tender and earnest protes- 
tations, lie resolved to go at once to Mannheim. His con- 
nection with the theatre there might possibly, in the worst 
view of the case, detain him during the winter, but at the end 
of that period he must and assuredly would return. Frau von 
Wolzogen made him faithfully promise not to bind himself 
finally to Mannheim. He might, indeed, well say to his friend, 
that he knew she could not bear the idea of living without 
him. 

The day of his departure arrived. Schiller only took with 
him wliat was indispensable, intending to return in the course 
of five or six weeks. He left the books lying in his room that 
Reinwald had lent him, and several of his manuscripts in 
Reinwald's hands. Frau von Wolzogen provided him with a 
carriage for the first day, and with a supply of money, in which 
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the return journey was well provided for.* She, howerer, 
clearly foresaw that Schiller could not remain buried in Bauer- 
bach, and that the bright blossoms which had so long embel- 
lished her solitary life, so early inured to sorrow, were now 
for ever faded. The youth tore himself from her embrace, 
once more to steer out of the still, sure haven of refuge, into 
the unMendly, stormy ocean of life. 



* This is proved by the account he sent to his friend from Mannhefan of 
his finances, K. v. Wolzogen. A letter from Schiller to W. v. Wolsogen 
shows that during some years Frau v. Wolzogen had advanced him several 
hundred gulden. Nothing justifies Hofimeister's idea that Fraa v. Wd- 
zogen had urged Schiller's departure owing to his having shown ao little 
tact, and having importuned her. 
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ScHiLLEn quitted Banerbach a confirmed recluse, and owing to 
the tenJer and watchAil care he had lately enjoyed, less quali- 
fied than ever to encounter the rougher galea of life. Absorbed 
in winccre hoitow, all his thoughts still clung to the cherished 
spot of earth which he had just left. In the courdc of hia 
journey on the ensuing day, he met a man reluming to Bnuer- 
bacli, and could not regiet giving him a letter to take with him. 
— ''My dcareet and kindest of frii^nds," he nays ; " the idea that 
I can ever forHakc you would seem to me, in my present frame 
of mind, actual blat^hemy !" and when he arrives at Frank- 
lort, he consolcR her by promising to write more in detail from 
Mannheim. " So long may you believe that I cheriiih you in 
my heart, as I myself wi«h to he undertbe protection of Pro- 
vidence. Ah, my kindest and best of friends 1 amid the diB- 
Iracting turmoil of men, how vividly docs our garden-hut recur 
to my mind 1 " These, and nimilar passages, Lai'c been looked 
nt with an eye of lunpicion. Tlicre seemed to be no alternative 
but to pronounce Frau von Wolzogen a desperately sentimental 
person, or to Bay that Schiller's tender speeches were obtruded 
on her, and that the scniimcntD he expressed to the mother, 
were in reality intended for the daughter. But similar rela- 
tions were by no means ungular at that period. We most 
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endeavour to deduce such links of feeling from deeper sources. 
Mankind create idols for themselves, and, in order to impart 
sacred duration and stability to them, fortify the Ever-coming 
with forms. But even the fairest form is mortal. Knowing its 
finite being, it gladly takes advantage of the sovereignty con- 
ferred by enthusiasm, and becomes a Despot, delighting in 
tyrannizing over degraded humanity plunged into darkness. 
The Form continued to rule for centuries, while its substance had 
long ago returned to the home whence it sprang. In the himmn 
heart it awakens a feeUng of Freedom, though, as yet, an obscure 
and aimless longing. It would wholly subside, if it did not 
come to light in the talent of a Heraclitus or of an Anaxagoras. 
The conviction of inces-sant change convulses ancient forms 
to their foundation. The idols arc laid prostrate, and a fresh 
Universe arises from the convictions of Man. Inspirited by 
truth, rejoicing at this new light of recognition, the select few 
of the enlightened find themselves rescued from the prison house 
of Form : touched and moved, as if by a great event affecting 
all mankind, the liberated captive, dissolved in tears of joy, 
sinks on the fraternal breast. Such periods display enthusiastic 
inspiration. Embellished by the light of truth, the sat^T 
features of a Socrates delight the eye of an Aspasia. But never 
were these connections so imiversally, so deeply felt as in the 
much traduced epoch of Sensibility. Whether these bonds 
proceeded from a renewed sense of Christianity, or from a 
more enlarged knowledge of the world, attained by philosophy 
and by a more prof<jund insight into Nature, — at all events, 
they imparted to the men of the previous century such a glori- 
fied form, such a peculiar spiritual affinity, that, to use the 
poet's words, persons thus etherealized " could be at once re- 
cognized by their very garments as well as by their features." 
Thus the theory of Attraction was not merely a symbol to the 
youthful Schiller, but the pledge of an indestructible spiritual 
bond. He said himself, with regard to the advantages of virtue, 
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" II in lore llial fultore bouI to soul; it in lovo tliat creates one 
Giinily out of the boundless world of spirits, and makes so 
many mjTiads of HpiritB only so many sons of an all-Ioving 
Father." 

A freemasonry of love vibrated through the world on iho 
wingH of silliouettes and albums. Man loved his fellow 
man truly and hcmewtly ; and it was not the mere type of 
characlc-r, not llw <Iifrcrence of wxes, but love for the Good, 
the Tnie, and the Beautiful, that formed the most noble 

Schiller has often been censured for his typical character. 
In this consist the truth and nature of a Posa and of a Joan of 
Arc. In the glorious transfiguration produced by a newly 
awakeni'd love of mankind, a fresh facriUcc of personality it 
demanded. As SliakHpeare's Brutus, who lives (or the idea, 
is mure typical than CaaHiu^ bo Schiller aim, if he wlKhed to 
represent the type of his century, must neceasarily create more 
ethereal characters, not frosen by temperament into rigidity 
and formality, but melted by cnthufiiaHm and the love of hu- 
manity, soaring into the clouds like gods, before the astonished 
eyes of the sons of men. Here the poet and the period are in 
imison, and Schiller only appeara more Hubjective tluin Shak- 
Kpeare, liocausc the great import of the movement of that period 
which Schiller represents aa objective, was first announced as 
subjective by the Sturm und Drang school, till thin subtle es- 
s<-nce assumed by degrees in the French Revolution an lii»- 
torical form, and consequently in the great poet, the prevailing 
impress of the lime (in so fiir aa it was possible for a ]Hiet at 
that time to reproduce it) became objective and artistic. I 
will not here trace cither tlte aberrations of this epoch, or ita 
more brilliant meteors, connecting in the links of intimate 
friendship Klopalock, Goethe, Jacobi, and a thousand others, 
both male and female, striving in the varioua Hocietiea of 
Uluminati and free maaoury to accompliih objects of quealion- 
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able good, but this much I may recall, that they created the 
first German Public. From Riga to Zurich, this ^olian harp 
ibrated to ever}' spiritual breath. The poet viewed the world 
in hirt friends, and believed in a national feeling, before the 
Germans were actually a nation, because the better class of her 
people felt so strongly, and so entirely in unison. 

The more the female world encouraged these alliances of 
the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, the more fascinating 
and jiassionate tliey became. Often severed by position, by 
age, and by matrimonial ties, tlieir soids glowed the more 
vividly in spiritual friendship. The female sex brought a 
susceptibility without bounds to these new creations of men, 
which gradunlly led to moderation, precisely by at first giving 
way to exaggeration. Carried away by this new charm, 
friendship Iwldly broke love's bow, to listen only to the God 
of Song ; but while the latter touched the golden strings, the 
God of Love purloined Ajwllo's far sliooting bow, his arrows 
piercing deep into listening hearts. Keckless pleasures and 
wild laments ensued — unshackled passion, resignation, elective 
affinities, and heartrending separations. Many remained ab- 
8orlx»d in these contending feelings, making them the essence 
both of art and life. The people at large too, in this strife of 
the upper classes, found, as ever, an excuse for their ruthless 
doings, until their follies const niin us to refer to the great pro- 
mulgators of these ideas, in order to justify the more pure alli- 
ances of this nature : and I have endeavoured to do this. 

Weary and exhausted, Schiller reached Mannheim on the 
27th of July. Meyer liad provided board and lodging for 
him, but the newly arrived poet showed no disposition to 
fetter himself to Mannheim by irrevocable bonds. The theatre 
received him with 8leej)y simimer eyes. Dalberg and Ifiland 
were absent. Tlie re|K?rtoire was adapted entirely to the taste 
of the present Elector, and to tliat of the Duke of Zweibriicken, 
and ofiered a very conunonplace selection. ** I must confess,*^ 
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writes Schiller on the 28th, to hia friend at Bauerbach, " that 
hII I MX here, or ever can aee, ia inferior indeed, when com- 
pared to our quiet happy life. But how do you paaa 
your days, dearest friend 7 In sadness, 1 fear, and yet in 
some degree I wish it too, for there is eometfaing sweet and 
consolatory in the idea that two severed friends cannot be gay. 
Oh 1 how this will incite me soon, soon, again to be with yon, 
and in the meantime you are ever in my thoughts, my valued 
friend, even amid my gayest recreations ; I often retire from 
the circles of society, and in solitude sadly dream of you and 
weep. Kemain, dear one ! always remain to me, what yon 
hare hitherto been, my best and dearest friend, and let our'a 
he a model to the world of genuine friendship. We shall 
make each other better and nobler, and by mutual qonpathy, 
and the tender ties of refined feeling, exhaust the felicity of 
this life, and ever remain proud of so pure a bond." 

Life only too gladly thrusts forward its claims and present 
tangible olijeclH, between two closely linked hearts; thus we 
sec our p>et soon encircled by his friends, and touched to the 
greatest degree, in on expedition to Oggcrahcim, with iJie de- 
light his former hoota testified in receiving liim once more. 
We see him in Schwan's house reading his " Luise Millerin" 
with great applause, and gradually tempted lo take a part in 
those gay recreations, in the midst of which, he had vowed not 
to fiirgcl hia fair friend. lUa arrival was quite an unexpected 
haj)pincss to Streicher. Nothing had been said to him of Uie 
IreHli olTers ofDalberg, becauae Schiller knew that he placed 
no tiiiih whatever in the promises of the Frciherr. Perhaps 
Schiller also dreaded from the enthusiasm of hia friend a reve- 
lation of hiM BHyluni at Bauerbach ; ao Streichcr could scarcely 
believe hia eyea, or that it was really the poet whom lie saw, 
having imagined him to be &r distant, and who now presented 
himself before him, with the most cheerful air, and in bloom- 
ing health. Thus passed away fourteen days, during which 
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Ab Schiller had promised his {riend not to make any offer 
of his Krvices, Dalberg at la^t came forward with a propoui). 
The poet was still reflecting seriously whether he should 
accept it or not, when a letter from Baucrbach brought the 
intelligence that Herr tod Winkelmonn was to pass two 
months there. This circumstance decided him at once, and 
thus the Mannheim theatre owes its tragic poet entirely to 
hin passionate jealoui^. Dalbcrg, who now frequently invited 
him to dinner, nettled the affair finally on one of these occa- 
RJons, and Schiller waa engaged for a year. During the 
course of tins period (from August, 1783, to Ist of September) 
1784) he waa to contribute three pieces to the theatre. — 
" Ficsko," " Luise Millerin," and a third diama yet to be 
written. He was to receive in return a salary of three hundred 
gulden, of which two hundred were to be pind down imm&^ 
diately. Be^des this, he waa to be entitled to the receipts of 
one pcribrmance of each piece, the day to be fixed by himself, 
and the copyright of the work secured to him. He also was 
granted permigsion, during the very hot summer weather, to 
rcHide beyond the walla of the town. 

Thus the Mannheim theatre, which for ten years had striven 
in vain to win Leasing, had acquired an equally celebrated 
poet, and Schiller-a position entirely conitonant with his innate 
inclinationit. Dalberg gave " The Robbers," to greet the new 
theatrical poet, and the house waa crowded to the door ; but 
the very day afVer this performance, a new form of annoyance 
availed the unlucky Schiller, which henceforth rendered his 
existence a diatreMiing struggle between mind and matter. 
The summer of 1783 was unusually hot, and in consequence 
of the cleansing of all the ponds and the moat, an epidemic 
broke out in the already unhealthy town, which assumed so 
malignant a character, that nearly one half of the inhabitants 
were attacked by it, and many died. 

Schiller, too, was seized with thia fever, and waa aoon re- 
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duccd to a condition pccnliArlj diatrening to him at that time. 
^* Nothing do I wish for more eamestlj than ere long to be 
enabled to sliow my zeal and enezgj in the flerrice of the 
theatre, to the same degree, in eihorty that I profeflB mjaelf to 
be its admirer."* While he was himself contending with 
fever, the distressing intelligence of his friend Meier's death 
was communicated to him. This kind friend had been attacked 
by the same disease, and died on the 2nd of September, at the 
age of four and thirty. In him the theatre lost a polished and 
as-sidiioiis actor, formed in Ekhofs school ; and Schiller hence- 
fortli missed the restraining Toice and prudent counsel of this 
excellent man, which would hare been of such infinite service 
to him in his new vocation. In confirmation of Schiller*8 
medical skill, Streieher mentions, that his friend had prophe- 
sied the ]>ad effects of the remedies which the physician of the 
theatre had prescribed for Meyer. 

Schiller himself was in good hands, and nursed like a child 
of the family ; but his head was so violently affected, that 
a second ])hysician was called in. The widow of his lamented 
friend Meyer prepared his invalid diet, and her visits cheered 
him in his melancholy state. He took such quantities of bark 
to frt»e his heiid from oppression, that by these violent mea- 
siu-es he injured his health for life. Not till the 11th of 
September was he sufficiently recovered to communicate to 
his dear friend at Bauerbach, the recent events with which we 
are already acquainted. ** Thank God, as I do, my best of all 
friends, that by the improvement in my circumstances, I have 
now the prosi)ect of rescuing myself from all my I)erplexitie8, 
and maintaining the character of an honourable man." 

lie commits her till they meet again to the pn)tection of the 
Almighty. " Pray to Ilim," he exclaims, " to guard my heart 

* The undated hotter in the collection follows next to the letter of the 
29th September. This is a mistake. It was written the end of August, or 
the beginning of September. 
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and mj jouth." He enja that her fiieudHhip is an sU-power- 
fiil aiilidote againat every temptation. " You were the first 
person to whom my heart clung with pure and unsophuiticated 
di'FotioD, and such a friendBhip is elevated &r beyond all 
change of circumelanceB." 

Wlien he wrote these words, he was poambly tliinking of 
another friend, of whom Chriittophinc reminded him, on the 
9lh of September, — Frau Vincher. " It is not right in you," 
writes his sister, " so entirely to break off with her. She is as 
kindly disposed towards us as ever, and always inquires about 
you with cnger sympathy. I do think her a most kind- 
hcarled person. She may have many &ull8; but she has 
shown you much friendaliip." Tlie brother takes this to heart, 
and in a state of health, when even the best of men are apt to 
think chiefly of themselves, he sends the lady who "may have 
many faults " a fairing and lus silhouette. He was now a rich 
num, for hi- hod a property of 200 gulden I His chief anxiety 
was to get tlu-ough the Qiass of business which awaited him ; 
and he was resolved that the ensuing year should decide his 
deftiny. In a letter to Dalberg, of the 29th of September, he 
asked his advice, whether to work first at " Fiesko " or " Luise 
Millcrin." He yielded with too great facility to the objections 
the theatre brought forward, especially to the female character* 
in the former, and to the florid language. When he really com- 
menced in earnest these alterations in " Fiesko," invincible 
repugnance seized his instinctive poetical feeling. According 
to Streicher's observation, he saw that, by the changes de- 
manded, a lalal blow was aimed both at historical truth and 
common sense. Dalberg had made violent representations 
against the catastrophe, declaring tliat it was not of a nattu^ 
to satisfy 'either the principal actor or the public, and must 
leave a feeling which could not fail to weaken the sympathy 
won by the acting that preceded it. We shall see, hereafter, 
how fiir the poet, more complaiaatit than he had been with n^ard 
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to " Tlie Robbers," lowered himself by an incomprehensible 
corruption of his ideal; a fault only to be excused by his 
melancholy state, and the heavy fetters of an official situation. 
On the 12 th of October an announcement appeared, that those 
managers of theatres who wished to obtain stage copies of 
Scliiller's " Fiesko," could procure them only from himself. 

On the 15 th of October, Schiller was present, for the first 
time, on the committee of the theatre. He had been delighted 
with this prospect ; for at these meetings, as we formerly men- 
tioned, held under the presidency of Dalberg, verbal debates 
were carried on upon important subjects, — on the performance 
of actors, and the compositions of poets ; theatrical questions 
were also raised as to various points of dramatic representation ; 
for example, — ^What is genuine nature ? What true dignity on 
the stage ? These propositions were taken home, for the pur- 
pose of being answered in writing, and the best solution 
crowned with a prize. By these means a clear and reflective 
artistic knowledge was acquired. Dalberg advanced his reasons 
for praise or blame, gladly listening to counter arguments or 
refutations. Such discussions rendered the judgment more 
acute, and by the authority of these criticisms he thus balanced 
the often erring applause of the public. He commimicatcd the 
results of these meetings in writing, to those members of the 
company who were not members of the committee.* The 
poet could here, therefore, contemplate an existing institution, 
quite a paragon in its regulations. How deeply is it to be re- 
gretted, that at his first entrance on his new calling, the fresh 
current of his powers was impeded ! Even a criticism on A. 
Von Klein's " Sickingen," which Dalberg had requested him 
to write, he could not contrive to hammer out of his aching 
head. Yet he had now the best opportunity of bringing for- 
ward on the arena his poetical principles, in full development 
and energy. It is a great mistake to imagine that the un- 

* Ed. Devrient. Vol iii. 
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limiteil sympathiea of the public were beslowed on the author 
or " The Bobbers ;" there are sufficient probfii to the contrary, 
IlotVath Mai, physician tc the theatre, published (oa the 1st of 
February, 1783,) a very singular treatise in the Berlin " Lite- 
rary and TheatricalJounial;" in which, under the title of "Cure 
of an Actor's Malady ,"fae accuses such plays as " The Robbers " 
of being destructive to health. In Sophie La Roche's " Letters 
from Mannheim," we read that this sentimental and influential 
authoress infinitely preferred all other productions to the 
*' gigantic flights " of Schiller's muse ; and from the exactions 
Dalbcrg made from the poet, it was evident that his ideas and 
those of the Intendant ooutd not long harmonize. 

A man, healthy in body and mind, prudent, calculating 
and pliant, might have made his way well at Mannheim ; but 
Schiller was in all respects the reverse of this. When any 
suliject connected with the pure interests of humanity 
occupied him, be forgot even the most common care of his 
own health. 

Frau von la Roche, who was connected by ties of friendship 
with the most celebrated literary men of the day, was the 
first autliorcsa who, by her admirable educational writings, 
and by the humanistic ideas she introduced into her novels, 
fiu'nished a guide to the female world ia Germany. This 
lady had expressed a wish to become acquainted with the 
author of " The Robbers," especially as she had frequent 
intercourse with Frau von Wolzogen. Her husband, three 
years previously a man high in authority, being Chancellor 
of State in the Kurtrier Government, had published some 
" Letters on Monachism." He fell into disgrace, and his 
congenial friend, the Minister Hohenfeld, from sympathy for 
bim, also sent in his resignation. Hohenfeld made over his 
house in Spcicr to the La Roche family, retaining for himself 
a smaller residence in tlie same cit^. To this house our still 
suffering poet came, in company with Scbwan, liia daughter 
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Margarcthc, and her fiiend, the daughter of Hofratfa Lamey. 
In his hostess he found, even during their first interview, and 
still more during his many subsequent vidts, die same 
gentleness, kindness, and talent which had so &0cinated 
Wieland. Schiller writes, that though then between fifty 
and sixty, she had preserved the heart, and the animation, of 
a girl of nineteen. He still more quickly and justly estimated 
the noble minded Herr von Hohenfeld, whom he describes 
to his friend in Bauerbach, as a person capable of reconciling 
him to the whole race of man, notwithstanding the thousand 
wortliless people he daily encountered ! An appreciation of 
what was truly great, and admiration for noble actions, 
existed at that time in all generous souls. 

Schiller felt an equally warm interest in a persecuted 
Catholic priest, of the name of Trunk, who often visited him 
during his illness.* He frequently quoted this man as an 
example of the evil that priests may effect ; but he had a still 
more striking proof of this daily before his eyes, in the case 
of two persons who had become very dear to him : the actor 
Heinrich Beck, and his betrothed, Karoline Ziegler. The 
latter, a friend of Margarethe Schwan, and the daughter of 
Hof Kammer Rath Ziegler, in Mannheim, had gone on the 
stage, and met with considerable success. Her charming and 
attractive exterior, her every glance animated by fond love 
for her betrothed, and her mind adorned by every domestic 
virtue, insensibly hovered before the eyes of the poet of 
" Luise Millerin " as his heroine. He felt not only an 
artistic interest in her, but the warmest human sympathy, 
and profound was his indignation when he suddenly heard 
that the Roman Catholic priests refused to perform the 
marriage ceremony, Karoline being a Catholic, and Beck a 
Protestant. 

Our poet thus saw the surging ideas of the period, every- 
* Religious Lament, by P. Trunk. 2 volu i.efl, Mannheim, 178C. 
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vhere working secretly under the surikce. About tliat time, 
too, he received a visit &om a freemaaon, who iDformed him 
that hia name was already pUced on many of their liBtH. He 
met a great varie^ of society at Dalberg'a, with whom he 
frequently dined, and alao at Schwan'a, whose bouse was con- 
stantly frequented by officers, artists, and sfarana. Schwan 
himself acquired a certain degree of importance, by bia 
extraordinary and eventfid life. The son of a bookbinder 
in Prenzlau, he attained the rank of an officer in the Russian 
service. During the Seven Years' War, his sympathies for 
Prusua very nearly caused him to be sent to Siberia, but hia 
sentence was commuted into banishment. He went to 
Holland, where he followed Uterary pursuits, became manager 
of a branch buainess, established in Mannheim bj the rich 
bookseller EsUnger, and eventually married his wealthy 
patron's daughter, thus acquiring respeclabili^ and con- 
sideration. Ailer the death of his wife, the management of 
his house devolved on his daughter, a girl of nineteen. 
Margarethe Schwan was very handsome, with laige expressive 
eyes, and a Uvely spirit, which disposed her more to the 
gaieties of the world than to the tranquillity of domestic life. 
In her father's ho^itable house, enjoying daily intercourse 
with the most able minds, she acquired even in early youth 
an unusual degree of cnltivation, and also learned the art of 
making the most of her advantages ; but she yielded too 
easily to every impulse of a susceptible heart, which proved 
the misfortune of her life. Schiller, who was in the habit of 
reading aloud to her, in the presence of her father, seemed to 
make an impression on her ; but the full-blown flower could 
not succeed in eflacing from his heart the image of the deli- 
cate bud. He continued to transmit to Lotte von Wolzo- 
gen a thousand greetings and remembrances, and once even 
went so &r as to send her a kiss by her mother. He began 
letter after letter to herself, but always tore them up. 
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The poet bad manj temptationB to withstead bdund the 
ftcenes, which he fiddifullj coDfeased to his fiiead at Bauer- 
bach. Gratitude also fettered him to this circle. He endea- 
voured by the most cordial fiiendahip, to repay the kindneM 
of his friend Mejer's widow, who, with a pretty sifltery oon- 
tinucd to live in Mannheim. 

Such exciting society was by no means &yoiirable to hii 
health. Gruel one day, gruel the next, and never ending 
bark, a change of lodgings in addition, and yet he writes to 
his benefactress, " I am contented/' A bright epoch in his 
ilhicw) arrives, in the shape of six bottles of borgandy, sent 
to him by a friend on his birthday, and soon he is joined by 
some other friends, who to his inexpressible pleasure drink all 
the wine. " Only figure to yourself, my dear friend," he savB 
in a letter of the 1 4th of November, " how agreeably I was 
yesterday interrupted in my writing ! A knock at my door. 
Come in I and who sliould come in? Imagine my start of joy- 
ful surprise. Profl»s3or Abel, and Bach, another friend of 
mine — how quickly and charmingly time past in the society 
of my countrymen : we had so much to ask, and to tell, that 
we were really quite out of breath. They both dined and 
supped witli me (you see I am now a gentleman who enter- 
tains) : and on such an occa.sion as this, my stock of burgundy 
was a grand windfall ! To show them all that was worth 
peeing, I went out with them, both yesterday and to-day. 
Even if this retards my recover}', it is no matter, for I have 
enjoyed indescriljable pleasure." And the man who could 
^\Tite thus, has been accused of egotism, and exclusive devo- 
tion to his laurels ! Abel was a short squat professor, who, to 
the intense amusement of his former pupil, rode through the 
streets of Mannheim, with a round hat, a cutlass and spurs, 
like a Jena student. He related afterwards that he found 
Schiller animated with confidence in his future success, full 
of hope and com-age. 
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The theatre poet had another " amusing occurrence " to im- 
part to his &iend at Bauerbach. Dalberg had commissioned 
him to compose a poetical address from the theatre to the 
Electress on her birthday. " I did so, but according to my 
confounded custom, the verses were sharp and satirical. I 
sent them to-day to Dalberg, who was delighted with them ; 
but they cannot possibly be presented, as they do not contain 
one word of laudation of the royal personages ; and as at this 
late hour, they have not the heart to suggest that I should 
commence another address, they have preferred putting a stop 
to the whole trumpery Jete.^^ A bad beginning, by the way, 
for a theatre poet ! 

In spite of these interruptions, Schiller completed in No- 
vember the alterations in his " Fiesko." The piece was to be 
performed during the Carnival. Dalberg urged him forwards, 
for a fair copy was not yet prepared. A regimental master 
tailor was proposed to the invalid poet, as an amanuensis, who 
cotdd write a good distinct hand. '^ During the first few 
hours,'* relates Streicher, " the author was quite at ease, as 
he could pace the room or sit down, as he pleased, while 
dictating; but when the man was gone, how horrified was 
Schiller, when he saw his much prized hero " Fiesko," trans- 
formed into " ViesgOy^^ the lovely " Leonore" into " Leohnorey^ 
" Calcagna, into Kalkahnioy' &c. Schiller was seized with a 
comical fit of passion, and a second attempt proving equally 
intolerable, he completely lost all patience, and formed the 
heroic resolution, to transcribe the whole play himself. With 
the aid of a quantity of quinine, gruel, and a vast stock of 
energy, he completed the work, in a very few nights and days, 
in a fit state to be delivered to Dalberg. 

It is easier to endure a singular and self-chosen position in 
life, with all its torments and annoyances, when we are finally 
severed from all former relations, than when we still adhere to 
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these by a thousand threads. Utterlj to cnuih the expectationB 
of our friends, with a yiew to gain ample space, in order one 
day perhaps to surpass these hopes, is much leaa iiksome, than 
to be constantly worried by questions, and, by ezpresuoiifl of 
s}'ini)athy, inducing us constantly to excite anticipations only 
to be forced again to sweep them away. 

To follow steadily your own path, however obstructed bj 
the undeserved blame of the world, though painful, at least 
hardens and steels the mind ; but to be obliged to pacify 
anxious friends on all sides, and never to be able to shake off 
their tender anxieties — this was Schiller's heavy lot; and it 
involves an extent of martjrrdom, which would have caused 
many a less loving heart to break out into a cry of passionate 
wrath. 

Scliiller's parents were at first very much pleased with their 
son's situation, and the old Captain tlianked Dolberg himself 
by letter for the " favour " conferred on his son; begging him, 
in conclusion, to procure for the inexperienced yoimg man, 
some true friend, to be his Mentor in worldly mattei-s. Gra- 
dually, however, the father became discontented with the un- 
certain prospects, and even with the bad health, of his son. 
The mother continued a sad invalid, and was frequently 
attacked by neuralgic pains in her limbs, and anxiety about 
her son had made her ten years older. The father, to console 
the invalid, by seeing her Friedrich once more, proposed that 
he should write to the Duke ; indeed he offered to do so him- 
self, to insure the return of the fugitive, without the fear of 
being arrested. Christopliine reiterated these entreaties even 
more urgently, accompanied by lamentations which rent 
Schiller's heart. As his recent appointment and his residence 
were now known in Stuttgart, his creditors became daily more 
clamorous. It was certainly a dreary new year's day for 
Schiller when he wrote to Christophine a letter, still extxmt, 
assuring her that his neglect in not >vriting more frequently, 
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wan iindoubtedly not occasioned by his love for her being 
diiuiniiOicd. 

llu had been tossed to and fro by a thousand cares and 
unxietif^H, and diBtresscd beyond ueaaurc, that his projects for 
thi- liapjiiiiL'ss of his Cimily had been hitherto ho fruitless. He 
at once dcoidcdiy refused to accede to the proposal fur hie 
rt'turu ; were hu to do so, it would be to tlio detriment of his 
lioiiour; for until he could prove that he no longer re<iuired 
aid from the Dulce of Wurtembcrg, the world would only 
MiBpect in his return, whether procured directly or indirectly^ 
the dexire again to be employed in 'WUrtembwg. 

" The iKild and noble audacity," writes he, " which I dia> 
pluyiil, by so suddenly withdrawing myself, would be charoC' 
terizt'd as mere headstrong obstinacy, were I not stcdlostly to 
main lain my independence." 

His cause, he felt, had become a public one, and people 
were interested in him, at the expense of the Duke. He 
etiuld not of course prevent his &ther addresung the Prince; 
but lie awured his sister, that whatever permission might be 
granied, he had a character to place in the opposite scale ; and 
it' tt rcfuHul were to ensue, ho would feel it an additional 
utlViiur, which he could not resist resenting by some public 

By ihiM letter Scluller effectually prevented every attempt 
at mediation. His father entirely gave up his wish, and wrote 
that he only hoped tlieir aejaratitjn was not to lost for ever, 
und that lie should live long enough once more to embrace his 
only «>n, and to sec him settled near him. 

In such irritating mental struggles, the approaching jier- 
fonnancc of " FicHko " waa a positive good. Scliiller conducted 
the n-hearxalH himself. Tlie awkwardness of the sulKirdinaie 
actiirs, which he could not resiHt laughing at, much as it pro- 
vuked him, explained why thentrL-s in general resist to 
strenuously the perJormaace of hiatoricol dramas. 
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CHAP. n. 



" FIESKO." 



Publication of ** Fiesko.** — Its Position in the Sphere of the Dnuna. -» 
Rousseau's Approval. — The Historical Subject — The Treatment. — 
•* Fiesko " on the Stage. — Its Value.— Representation and Success of the 
Piece. 

It showed no little audacity in Schiller to undertake present- 
ing to the public on the stage, a totally different "Fieako " from 
the printed one, which for a year past had been in the hands 
of everyone. The last version had appeared under the title 
of ** Tlie Conspiracy of Fiesko in Genoa ; a Hepublican Tra- 
gedy, by Fricdrich Schiller. Mannheim: Schwan's, 1783." 

It was dedicated in grateful remembrance to Professor Abel, 
and bore the motto, " Nam id f acinus imprimis ego memorabiU 
txistimo, sceieris atque periculi novitate,^^ — Sallust's Catiline. 

This play has been transferred, in its original form, to the 
collected works of Schiller. The subject, to use the current 
classification, is an historical political drama, but in treatment, 
an intrinsic character tragedy. The poet alludes to both 
points of view in his short prefece. He excuses the liberties 
he has taken with historical facts, by the necessity imposed on 
the artist, of presenting a clear and distinctive portrait. The 
peculiar problem which dawned on him in " Fiesko," he plainly 
sets forth, saying, " I have depicted in my * Robbers,' the victim 
to extravagance of feeling, as a subject for reproach. In this 
work I attempt to portray an opposite character ; a victim to 
cunning and intrigue." Of course the poet can only here 
allude to that cunning, and those intrigues woven by the hero 
himself, and to which he eventually falls a victim. He wished 
to interest men through their political feelings ; and therefore 
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he rcprcBcnW a politician, who is finally mined, from the 
exccBH of his Bubtlcty, and who, from an inntiable lore of 
aelf-aggrandizement, sporta with eTeiything. 

Let us aak, how the poet has solved this problem T 
It lias long been acknowledged, that there is no particular 
merit in an author creating a subject for himself. Existing 
Bubjccta carry with them a certain degree of conviction, in so 
far sparing the artist much trouble ; but thcj present them- 
selves in all the tyranny of broad and positive reality, where 
it is the author's task gently to impel, boldly to eflace, or, 
according to the extent of his powers, la create and to mould 

If we wish duly to estimate Schiller's great skill and 
talent, it is quite indispensable to obtain exact infonnation as 
to the given subject. Probably Schiller's attention was drawn 
to the hiiitory of Fiesko, by Kousscau. In the memorial to 
the public, which he issued before the performance of this 
drama, Schiller said that aa a preliminary, the most laudatory 
thing he could say of his hero was, that J. J. Bousseaa 
cheriHhed him in his heart ; and this is certainly the {kct, for 
Kouiwrau alludes to Fieeko in various pasmges. " Plutarch," 
he RnyK, " succeeded in writing such splendid biographies, 
because he selected none but the grandly virtuous, or the 
sublimely criminal. In modem history, there was a man who 
dcHorved to be immortahzed by him, a certain Count Fiesko, 
whose object it was from early youth to liberate his fatherland 
from the tyranny of the Durias. His ai<pirationn were all 
directed to Genoa's princely throne, and to hurl the usurper 
from it was the ruling thought of his soul." In another 
passage likewise, where Rousseau inculcates the expediency 
of not exercising heroic virtues, at the expense of domestic 
ones, he names, along with Brutus, who confides his secret 
to Portia from love for his wife, Count Fiesko, as a brilliant 
but too little known example, of the existence of heroic pro- 
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A Ix'ttcr spirit Bcetned to revive, in the descendant of one of 
tliii race — Andreas Doria. Brought up in foreign countries, 
chiefly in the French service, and honoured as a valiant naval 
hem, hcHuccecdcd infrecingGenoarrom the hands of the Spani- 
ards; but unwisely neglected by the French, he suddenly threw 
hini!<<>tf into the arms of Charles V., drove the French out of 
GeniNi, and founded a ncn order of things in his native city. 
Chnrl<-H V. was anxious to retain him in his service as Duke 
of Grnon, .ind the Genoese tliemselvcs wiiihed to elect him their 
Doge fur life; but AndreaH Doria, enthuranMtically denomi- 
nated the Siviour ofhis lathcrland, declared in the Assembly, 
tlint as he remained in the Emperor's service, it was impoa- 
silile for him to become Doge of the Republic : his sole am- 
bition wan to live a peaceable citizen in his native Venice, now 
rosl'ircd to freedom. Under the impression of this noble and 
ningnaiiinious renimciation, an edict was iwnied, devolving 
the periodieal choice of Ihc magiHlrates on a committee, to eon- 
siMl hi-nceforth of nobles, or twenty-eight Alberghi. They 
wiiiluid to appoint Andreas Doria their Syndic for life. He 
accepted this distinction, hut fur four years only. Charlea 
V. elevated him to the rank of Prince, and could thus rely in 
future on the amistance of the Genoese naval power, in bis 
enteri>riM0H against the Turks. 

An long as Doria lived, this new aspect of affiiirs might very 
well continue, but even the ennobled popular party could not 
£iil to IiKik with an anxious and foreboding eye to the future. 
Andre.nx was ehildlow, and had transferred Gianettino, the 
son of his r<.'Iation Tommaso Doria, from the silk weaving 
loom, to hifl admiral's ship, intending to educate him as his 
Ifgitini.ile succexsor. Andreas legally adopted him, and with 
the consent of the Emperor, constituted hin) the heir of his 
wealth and rights. 

But Gianettino, thongh a brave soldier, neither understood 
how to respect the foreign relations of this free state, nor the 
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necessity of sparing the feelings of the d qgcMcd nuse of no- 
bility — a race superior to him, both in birth and talent. His 
licentious conduct, his arrogant comynandw, caiised genend 
dissatisfaction, and encouraged Graf Lnigi de Fieschiy who 
personally experienced this offensive demeanom-y to the ex- 
ecution of a plan, for which he seemed pecoliarlj calculated 
by nature, as well as by circumstances. Tonng, handsomCi 
with an income of 200,000 dollars, the idolised husband of a 
beautiful wife, the cherished bene&ctor of the poor, the head, 
moreover, of one of the most ancient fiunilies, ranking Popes 
and Princes among his ancestors, and haying inherited the 
jealouHy of the Dorias, he saw- himself, with all his glowing 
ambition, condemned to insignificance, and that throng 
a Ginnettino — a silk weaver 1 

He felt witliin himself the energy to occupy Andreas' posi- 
tion, and he resolved to win it for himself This was possible 
only by political intrigues. 

Andreas Doria being supported by the Emperor, Fieako 
was obliged to weave his plots in concert with that Emperor's 
ad\'cr«arios. France was eagerly seeking such a man, and 
made the Count a promise, that if he would deliver up Genoa 
into her hands, she would acknowledge him as independent 
Duke, and support liis authority by troops and by men-of-war. 
The Count formed another covenant of no less imi)ortance, 
with a bitter opponent of the Emperor, Pope Paul III., who 
contrived that Fiesko sliould purchase four galleys, and place 
them under the command of his brother Girolamo, apiiarently 
in the service of the Papal See. Mercenary troops, recently 
disbanded, owing to Fiesko's arbitration having pacified a 
quarrel between some neighbouring princes, were easily 
levied in secret. These preparations he concealed imder the 
mask of an Epicurean liie, which had also the advantage of 
fiimishing opportimities for the most xmsuspected bribery of 
the populace, and lulling to sleep the vigilant eyes of the 
Dorias. 
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■I The popular party he cajoled by high eounding phnuea, 
^d pnilmbly his hand was inTiaibly at work, when juiit pre- 
frioiu to the ouibreak,the brother of his wife married Peretta, 
Gumetlino'H Rister. 

He, however, required tools in Genoa itself, to cany out his 
well digexted plana. He poaecased faithful assiBtanta in hie 
•errantn, Viocenzo Calcagno, in Rafkelo Sacco, a lawyer, in 
Scipio Bourgognino, and also in bia three brothers, one of 
whom was illf^tim&te, nay eren in an attendant of GJanet- 
tano'e, Tomntaao Asaereto ; and in order to secure a support 
among the popular party, he initiated Battista Verrina into 
the mystery, knowing that he was overwhelmed with debt, 
and a bold determined man. The blow was destined to be 
■truck siin.'ly and speedily, to prevent the imperial garriaona 
in the vicinity, having time to advance to the rescue. 

Fieako therefore causes one of bis galleys to come to Genoa, 
nnder the pretext of hia wish to make a cruise against the 
corsairs. This was by no means an unusual exploit. Under 
the same pretence, be piles up a quantity of arms in his 
palace, and enlists mercenaries, who ore smuggled into the 
ciqr under vaiious disguises. Calcagno regulates their billcta, 
Sacco provides for their nourishment, Terrina in the mean- 
time tries to seduce some of the city guard, whieh coniusts of 
only 250 mc-n. Doria's admiral's ship lies unarmed in Uie 
harbour. When all is prepared, Ficsko makes a confidential 
commimicBtitm to Giancltino, that on the night of the 2nd of 
January, 1547, he intends to put to sea against the corsairs ; 
he does not wish Andreas Doria to be informed of his purpose, 
as Charles V. had recently coDcluded a peace with the Sultan. 
Gianettino, flattered by the idea of protectingaFiesko, promises 
secrecy. 

The day before the outbreak, Fieako pays visita, goes also 
to ace Gianettino ; with whose childrvn he plays, and reminds 
him, that he must not be surprised, if he hears a considerable 
noiac at the time of setting sail. Giauettimo aeema peifectljr 
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satisfied, and so entirely is he without any forebodings of the 
txuth, that when the captain of the city guard comes to him 
late in the evening, detailing symptoms of a considerable 
tumult in the town, Gianettino dismisses him with a sharp 
reprimand. 

In the meantime Fiesko has assembled thirty-three noble- 
men at Assereto's. He invites them to a Jete the same evening, 
and they all accept the invitation. The guards in his palace 
have received strict orders, to allow every one to go in, but 
none to pass out except the initiated. 

When the noblemen arrive, they find themselves suddenly 
enclosed in a vast hall filled with weapons. Soon after Fiesko 
appears among them, fully armed. In a spirited oration he 
depicts the degradation of the republic under Doria*8 rule, 
and the still deeper disgrace which inevitably awaits it under 
that of Gianettino. He places documents before them, which 
expose murderous proposals of Gianettino's against his life. 
He represents the Ml of the Dorias as indispensable, and asks 
if they will support him in this good work. Loud acclama- 
tions ensue. Two only refuse to join him, and they are 
retained as a measure of precaution in the palace. The con- 
spirators arm, and Fiesko goes to bid £irewell to his wife — 
she sinks at his feet, and implores him with tears to desist 
fi-om his project. He answers that this is no longer in his 
power. She will either never see him more, or on the «a- 
suing morning, with Genoa at his feet. They now proceed 
to action. First of all Verrina enters the Darsena with 
Fiesko's galley, and takes possession of the mouth of the har- 
bour. The Count hastens into the city with his troops. 
Wliile his natural brother Comelio, seizes the Arco Grate, his 
own brothers, Girolamo and Ottobuono, repair to the Thomas 
Gate, where the Doria Palace is situated. Boiu*gognino 
makes himself master of the Darsena Grate from without, while 
Assereto guards it from within. Fiesko himself passes through 
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it to proceed to the harbour. A cannon shot announces that 
VcrrinH hax completed the occupation of the harbour. The 
ttunult iu tlie city becomes universal. 

Giiincttino, rouaed at last, hurries to the Thomafl Gat« to 
alarm the gOard. The conspirators allow him to come close 
to thciii, and suddenly, pierced by many weapons, he sinks to 
the ground dead. 

Tlic murder of Andreas, an old man of sevens-eight, ia 
next to be occomplinhed ; but he escapes, and the wbolu move- 
ment ik unexpectedly paralyzed by the inexplicable disappear- 
ance of its leader. Fiesko is nowhere to be found. Arrived 
at the harbour at the very moment when the cannon shot from 
his gitlley is tired, he hears a tumidt in Doria's admiral's 
Tcssi'l, which has just been seized by his adherents. He 
hurries thither without any escort, — tries to step on board by 
a pknk, — the vessel swings round, the plank slips, and, im- 
obwrved in the darkness, Fiesko sinks into the waters of the 
harbour, and, weighed down into the mud by his heavy 
armour, he is drowned at the same moment that Gianettino 
lies bathed in blood at the Thomas Gate. 

Tlic rumour of his disappearance quickly flics through the 
citj'. Tlic senate, who assemble with all speed in the Govern- 
ment Falace, recover their courage. The conspirators lose all 
pri'sence of mind. The senate offer Girolamo an amnesty for 
all I'ligagi'd in the plot. Ottobuono, Verrina, Calcagno, and 
S.tcco, set sail instantly for Marseilles. On the very morning 
after this nocturnal enterprise, Andreas Doria returns to the 
city ; and on the fourth day, Fiesko's corpse is found in the 
harbour." 

Tliis conspiracy was the subject selected by Schiller. In an 
historical point of view, it had not the importance of a Luther 
or a Ilutti'n, — those heroes of modem stirring thought. For 
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what is Fiesko to us ? this storm in a glass of water. But the 
subject offered two palpable ideas, — one in the " sublime cri- 
minal,'* Fiesko, a dramatic hero developed in eidsting action ; 
and, secondly, a political mirror of the state of Germany at 
that period, suflficientlj clear to awaken sympathy. The course 
might here be pursued which Shakspeare adopted in " G)rio- 
lanus ;" similar liberties risked in the conceptions of the parts 
—in short, the historical substance sacrificed to its political 
and dramatic bearing. 

Let us first speak of the political mirror,— of the stamp of 
the period and of the century. The ruling powers in Ger- 
many bore considerable resemblance to the twofold sway in 
Genoa. That of Andreas Doria, with a liberal tendency, 
was seated on the throne in Frederick IT., and Joseph IL, 
serving to retard measm*es of anarchy; while the parallel 
of Gianettino, justifying a revolution in Germany, was more 
notorious for deeds of infamy than even his Italian counter- 
part. The poet might have adduced the actions of a lineage, 
oppressing by arbitrary despotism their petty realms, insult- 
ing sacred domestic hearths, and invading their most holy 
rights. Much might have been said on this subject, and of 
Schiller's reasons for selecting for his model, Emilia Galotti — 
that genuine domestic tragedy — as the type of political elevation 
in his political drama. The reader can develop for himself the 
necessity and the grandeur of such progress ; at all events, the 
governing power in " Fiesko " is a faithful picture of the rule 
and misrule of too many German princes. The German body 
guard, determined to fight to the death for their Sovereign, is 
not a cliance sketch, though introduced into the piece without 
historical truth. 

In antagonism to existing tyranny, an ideal republicanism 
was fermenting in Germany, which opposed to the prevailing 
politics of the Cabinet, the rights of man, the guardianship of 
freedom, and the sovereignty of the people. But this re- 
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publicanism, for many Tslid retuons, remained only in the 
heaJH and in the poetry of the Sturm und Drang school ; and 
prolmbly Forster waa the only man in all Germany in whom, 
unalloyed by other motives, these principles existed and were 
developed into action, undeterred by any respect for the exist- 
ing Btatc of afiairs. Schiller, devoted to his principles in every 
nen-e, portrayed such a form, hard as ateel, in Verrina, 
working out with subtle skill the character of the man repre- 
senting the Genoese popular party. The biBtorical probability 
of such a conception, when by action it comes into collision 
with hixtorical bet, admits of proof by the noble renunciation 
displayed by a Doria, who evidently, in simple adherence to 
his principles, preferred remaining a citizen of Genoa to be- 
coming Doge of his native city. 

Tims are the limits defined wiihin which the poet constructed 
his tragedy. 

He found in Fiesko a master spirit, with a thirst for power 
like that of CiEBar ; not of the straightforward, ludixgiiised 
nature of great heroes, but an adept in dissimulation, adroit in 
artilice, forced to have recourse to intrigue by the position of 
Genoa, idoliaed by his wife, and possessing the most brilliant 
pcrxonal qimlities. From these sources the poet created his 
dramatic forms. In Fienko he displayed a character ciipablc 
of appreciating greatness of soul in others, and of feeling the 
monil beauty of freedom ; he also endowed him with the most 
reckk'HH audacity. The craving to obtain a field for these 
energies, tempts his hero to enter the path of political cabal, 
where the end sanctifies the means, even to the length ol 
assaHsinaiion. Fiesko, like Macbeth, has his hours of weakness, 
for he is young and excitable ; but in the struggles of con- 
science during one night, he casts aside the only motive 
capable of juHtifying his resolution ; he determines to bestow 
on the Genoese, not freedom, but a new ruler in himself. He 
dtus belies the pore nature of the conspini^, employing it, 
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with double satis&cdon in his own wilj artifices, for bis own 
egotistical purposes. Arrogance makes bim rasb ; witb reck- 
less folly be dismisses bis most dangerous subordinate con- 
federates, affects magnanimity — for be can play any part, — 
and betrays bis designs to Doria ; still feeling sure of winning 
bis specious game, and neitber profiting by tbe warning nor 
by tbe toucbing entreaties of bis wife, — ^not even staggered by 
ber deatb, deeply as it moves bim, be perseveres in seizing tbe 
purple. But tbe genuine and betrayed principle of revolution, 
is already on tbe watcb for tbe bold virtuoso of intrigue, in 
tbe noble sbape of Verrina. Vain is bis resolution to do every 
tbing, if not tbrougb tbe people, at least for tbe people. Tbe 
&l8e traitor, unmasked, must fall, — ^Ml, too, tbrougb tbe man 
of principle, wbo would ratber continue to suffer from tbe 
corruption of tbe existing rule, tban receive bis liberty and bis 
rigbts from tbe band of a wily despot. Tbis last trait is 
tborougbly German. Tbe poet was well entitled to call tbis 
tragedy a republican one ; for tbe republicanism of Verrina 
was tlie standard by wbicb tbe drama was measured, con- 
stituting tbe claim wbicb, after its failure on eartb, raised it 
again to tbe skies, tbere to live on as tbe ideal of the future. 
In tbe mere existence of sucb an idea, authorised by tbe actions 
and tbe character of one individual, lies the thorough essence 
of all modem tragedy — Truth can never be finally lost. 

It is clear that sucb a theme as we have just described, 
offered vast difficulties. " If it be true," says the poet, in bis 
preface, " that feeling alone can awaken feeling, then it appears 
to me that the political hero can be no sympathetic subject for 
tbe stage, from, the extent to wbicb be must undervalue man- 
kind in order to constitute him a political hero. It was, there- 
fore, not in my power to breathe into my plot that living glow 
which pervades the production of piu-e inspiration," &c 
Dalberg's rejection had so depressed our poet, during tboee 
dreary days at Oggerabeim, that be might well feel unconscioua 
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of that Tital ardour, whicli we, however, ftdmire in this piece, 
more than in any other of Schiller's. 

Has he not knit the great criminal to our hearty Lke Karl 
Moor, by a thousand cords 7 by the love of Leonora, that most 
refined of all female crealiona, the devoted worohipper of her 
husband, the flattering fosterer of his ambition, bo admirably 
suited to the vain Fiesko 7 What skill and dexterity, or shall 
wc rather say unconscious genius, in the production and mutual 
completion of both these characters I How cleverly he cur- 
tailed the diffuse and tiresome threads of the political web, and 
what special perspicuity he imparted to them by tlic single 
figure of the Moor, — a conception well worthy of Shakspeare 
liiuiHolf I It is needless here to repeat the well known criti- 
cisms on the part of Julia ; they are indeed immaterial, com- 
pared with a fiiult which lies in the substance of the composi- 
tion, — a fault which Shakspeare invariably avoids, by admit- 
ting the spectator at once into the real intentiona of his hero. 
With the exception of two hintw, Schiller leaves the Bpectator, 
through a whole act, as much in doubt as to the true aim of 
his Fienko as those who surround him. Hence the mis- 
apprehension has arisen, that Fiesko only trtdy loved Julia for 
a pawing moment. 

If I were to cast into the scale the great beauties of the 
piece, in opposition to this one technical &ult, these pgcs 
would not nearly su^ce for my purpose. Wc find here in all 
their luxuriance, those genuine dramatic scenes, which 
Viuchcr so highly praises in Schiller, during which every 
nerve in the theatre is excited in breathless expectation and 
excitement. Here we have the grand scale of grouping, di- 
viding the massive subject, into distinct divisions. Wc also 
have the definite characteristic — a point which made so deep 
an impresHion on the fiistidious English realist, inspiring 
Carlyle with the most eloquent admliation; and yet it has 
been said, that the poet intended to delineate himself in the 
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character of Fiesko, and that the artistic ralue of tlie piece 
is lessened by Schiller^s design to represent polemical circum- 
stances, in contrast to worldly ones, or in his own way to depict 
himself. A polemic against the world 7 As if Timon, Lear, 
Hamlet, Romeo, and every other tragic mirror, were not a 
polemic against the world I A semblance of himself? As if 
all Shakspeare's plays were not one great transcript of himself, 
and the dramatic action, which I have only midertaken to 
sketch in its most superficial aspect, were not amply sufficient 
to in8j)ire us with such respect for Schiller's creative power, 
for his personating and symbolizing vigour, that we gladly 
accept the unbiassed conceptions of his artistic creations. But 
the style (some object) — this highflown pathos, this exaggerated 
phraseology I How superior to Schiller is Goethe in hia 
youthful productions ! Permit me here to give an answer, 
which includes all Schiller's youthful dramas. The bom dra- 
matic iK>et is, so to speak, a manifold actor, and writing, as 
Schiller did when a boy, for a row of chairs, even then he 
wrote for spectators also. Observe all actors at the outset of 
their career, even amateurs, when they act tragedy. The 
beginner is highly pathetic, because the sublimity which fills 
his soul, casts itself, without artistic distinction, into eveiy 
breath, every tone, and every gesture. He wishes to captivate 
the 8}Tnpathies of the spectator at each individual pointy and 
thus becomes exaggerated. The beginner is stiff, though his 
movements may be thoroughly flexible elsewhere, and even 
when he knows his part thoroughly, he becomes constrained 
from the consciousness of being closely observed, and because 
he is anxious every moment to please, or fears to displease. 
Thus the tragic actor acquires nature and simplicity, much 
more slowly than other artists. 

The histrionic art is in its very essence a renunciation of 
ingenuousness, for it entails the wish, both to shine and to 
please. In the same manner tragedy shares this attribute, and 
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its commencement is therefore too often overlaid by imneceBHary 
Hu^iliinity of expression, wliich produces bombast, high flown 
pom[)08ity, and felae pethos. Proofs of tliis are to be found in 
jEM'Iiylus, in the old English dramatists, and above all, in 
SluikM])eare's early plays : Titus Andronicus, and Henry the 
VI., and even in Komco and Juliet. To elucidate the causes 
of the dramatic stj-le of young Schiller, it is by no means 
ncccHHaiy to adduce the Academy, and his Swabianism, as 
A. Schott has cleverly dune, for many of the Sturm und 
Drang school who were posucssed of dramatic talent, such as 
Klinger, and Lcisewitz, went through the same training, but 
witliout a similar result. But in this veiy bombast of Schil- 
ler's, instead of dei>reciating his style, and comparing it with 
Goethe's simple epic power, those same critics might, l<mg 
ago, have discerned the bard of the sublime, the true tragic 
poet, the actttal renovator of the modem drama. It is only 
by acute perception, by a search for the grand and elevated, 
which this inflated style itself indicate^ it is only with this 
overplus, — for the faults of the gt-niuH arc only the husk of its 
puwer — that boldness of conception, ardent passion, and the 
intellectual language of the ideal, are to be attained, without 
which no tnie tragic power can exist. 

Tlif juvenility of the muse displayed by this defect in 
" Fiesko " has, at the same time a charm, which is scarcely 
tti be found in the latCT and more classical dramas of Schiller. 
None of these can be compared to " Fiesko," in nerves and 
sinews, in athletic vigour, in decision of expression, or in rich 
circumference of action, during the space of five acts of mode- 
rate length. The scenes do not break off unsatislaclorily, 
and they all tend, with truly manelloos skill, to a quick and 
conclusive catastrophe. 

The school of Shakxpeare and his pupil Lessing, was here 
adopted by Schiller, but with a very different result, than by 
Goethe in Gijti. Those who cannot trace the progress of the 
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perhaps also that I purpoaelj wished to writ« in a diflerent 
style for the calm reader, who deliberately disenttinglea the 
most complicated threads, than for the eager listener, enjoying 
the excitement of the moment; and it b &r more attractive to 
emulate the deeds of a great tnaa, than to receive a moral 
loaeon from a condemned criminal." 

Jlore attractive 7 Then Herr Thomsa was justified for 
leaving Karl Moor, in his version of " The Robbers," in the 
enjoyment of Ufe. It ie scarcely worth the trouble to point 
out the distortions of which Schiller has been guilty, in various 
{iaK!«igcs of bis sublime drama, for the purpose of suiting the 
stage. The chief alteration conaieta in this, that afler 
FicHko'n revolution has been succesatiil, the Genoese having 
proclaimed him their Duke, and Verrina de^mring of thia 
unprincipled people, Fiesko suddenly breaks the sceptre, 
startling us by the declaration that he means to be for the 
future only Genoa's happiest citizen. The whole tenor of the 
character is of course quite inappropriate to thja denouement, 
as much as Fiesko's soliloquy in the third act, fiflh scene, — 
" Did ye not writhe againat the word subordination, like a 
caterpillar on a pin 7 but it ia too late, Kcpublicana I " 
Verrina, too, is in this case wholly superfluous, for Fiesko 
out-Virrinas Verrina 1 The Duke-loving Genoese are also 
uiineceKttary in the piece, for what would liberty avail such a 
race ? The objections to the character uf Julia, on the part 
of the theatre, were very strong, and certainly it was too 
highly coloured. In the printed " Fiesko," however, it served 
admirably to bring into strange relief the arrogance of the 
insidious hero, hia disKimulation, and lautly, by the scene of 
iuKidi, his love for Leonora, and his innatiable thinit for con- 
qiH-Ht. Here the poet softened the part, thus dcHtroying the 
jiuriHise for which Julia was created. A still woruo mitigation 
is lo lie found with regiird to Giauettino's tmnHgresxion against 
Bertha. Such a crime revolts the human lieitrt, an'1 at once 
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kindles horror, and it imparted to Verrina's republican prin- 
ciples a savage impulse manifest to every spectator. In the 
stage copy, Bertha is seized and carried off by force, but dur- 
ing three scenes the poet leaves us in doubt as to the result, 
till at last we hear that she has been rescued ; thus the 
terrific curse and imprisonment to which Verrina subjects her, 
have no meaning whatever. In addition to this " Eleonore " 
remaining alive necessitated the omission of many effective 
scenes.* 

In this mutilated form, " Fiesko" was given on the 11th of 
Januar}', with every possible accessory. Boek played Fiesko — 
Iffland, Verrina — Caroline Ziegler (then eighteen) Leonore. 
She was, like the heroine, pale, slender, refined and sensitive ; 
more attractive than dazzling, and threw into the part tender- 
ness, grace, and passion, all blended together in the most cap- 
tivating manner. The Moor, a favourite part since that 
time with all actors, was in Toskani's hands. Particular 
scenes were enthusiastically applauded ; " but," relates 
Streicher, " the greater jjart of the audience felt no keen 
symj>atliy with it as a whole, for a conspiracy in these peace- 
ful times, was too foreign to their experience, and the progress 
of the plot far too regular ; and what tended particularly to 
abate all enthusiasm was, that the same violent emotions had 
been anticipated which had been caused by * The Robbers ; ' 
which means that a tragedy and a bold criminal had been 
expected, whereas the audience were suddenly called on to 
admire the unlooked-for magnanimity of a man, who, during 
the whole piece, had been considered as utterly incapable of 
such excellence." On the 18th of January the performance 



* Boas* Kacbrichten. HofAneister, Supplement, vol. i. The first scene in 
the fifth act (Bertha in the dungeon) KOrner has included as a variety, in 
8chiller*s works, and mentioned that it was written for the Leipsig stage. It 
is evident that he was not acquainted with the Mannheim stage MSw 
which already contained this scene. 
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was repeated, and this time with greater success, as the highly 
gifted Beil played the part of the Moor, and was received 
with great applauae by the public. The piece remained on 
the repertoire, but was received by the press in a lukewarm 
manner. The " Palatine Museum, " which had published a 
long criticiitm on " The Robbers," did not vouchiafe a ainglo 
syllnble to the new drama. 

'• Ficsko" was given at the Kitmthner Thor in Vienna, on 
the 20th of January, 1784. In Berlin, PlUmicke was again 
making various alterations in the piece, which we cannot deny 
were in so &r improvements on Schiller's new vcrxion, that 
the original tragic catastrophe was nuuntaincd. In Plilmickc'n 
reiwling Verrina tries to slab the hero, Fiesko anticipates him, 
and, rendered desperate by the death of Leonore, he stabs 
himHelf. There is no doubt that this skilful fulfilment of 
tmgic and poetical justice, contributed very much to tlie ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm which this performance excited in 
Berlin. But what wonderful power Fleck exhibited in 
Fiiioko 1 His eager energy, his slender pliant frame, his bril- 
liant black eyes, and above all the noble style of his acting, 
brciiihcd the most glowing life into the form of his hero. In 
tho partit of Leonore and Bertha, Frau Diibbelin and Made- 
moiselle Witthcifl were equally admirable. Thus cast, the 
piece was given on the 8ih of March, 17iH4, and even the repe- 
titions on the 11th, 13th, ICth, 20th, 24th, and ifith of March, 
could not sniiatc the enthusiasm of Berlin. There still existed 
in this public the reminiscences of a great period, a:i<) ardent 
veneration for a master mind who, to the best <|iiatities of 
Andreas, united the deep subtlety and the amazingly ener- 
getic development of Fiesko. The poet liad depended on 
such an audience. He writes to Reinwald fnini Mannheim on 
the 5th of May: — "The public here did not comprehend 
' Fiesko.' Kepnbliean freedom is in this country a sotmd 
wholly devoid of ngnification, on empty name. Tttere is no 
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Roman blood in the veinB of the people of the Palatinate. 
But in Berlin it waa demanded and given fourteen times 
within the space of three weeks. In Frankfort, also, it was 
much applauded. The Mannheim people declare that the piece 
is much too learned for them." 

The German public did ample justice to the original and 
genuine " Fiesko." In 1784 and 1785, new editions appeared 
at Schwan's, in addition to the pirated impressions and 
PlUmicke's version, which was published at Berlin in 1784, 
and republished in 1792 and 1796. Among the translations 
we may mention an English one by Noehden and E. 
Stoddard, London, 1796 ; an Italian one by A, Bazzini, 
Vienna, 1841 ; and a French one by La Marteli^re in 1799. 

The most flattering acknowledgement of the merits of this 
republican tragedy, was that of a Prince, to whose heart more 
than to any other, the inner struggle for supreme power, and 
the political conception of the times, exhibited in " Fiesko," 
must have loudly spoken. Joseph II. was so charmed with 
this drama, that in 1787 he superintended personally its per- 
formance in his own theatre. 



" CABAL AUD LOVE." 

Th« G«nnM) Sodclr aad lU Tendencic*. — Schiller'* Recaption in It. — The 
Domeelic Dnnw and iU Hiatniy. — The Sh'UI Drama. — Schiller's 
••Luise Ultlerin."— Hamige toit,uill>er«Dce. — lUPeribrinumuulIha 
BcMilt at Ihii DnmA. 

A SECRET impulse had been long at work in Schiller's heart, 
attracting him to Berlin and to the north. The KhcnJHh Tuhk- 
tinc nature was too superficial for his great and earacst idcttl. 
Although Home hearts were quickly kindled in iarour of 
cnlight«niuFnt and progrem, tliey were equally inflammable 
Hit all the illmrders of the new lioman contagion. The 
ancient incurable one, tliat of thu narrow restrictions of the 
confuHsional, yielded to none of the remedies prescribed by the 
enlightened Karl Theodor for his people. During his reign, 
nothing liad been left undone by him to make his Capital, to 
i-luHcly bordering on the great artery of trallic in West Ger- 
tiiany, an agreeable and intellectual residence, ho indispensable 
to the daily incrtasing cultivation of the country ; advantages 
whii'h, in the absence of a large city, his smaller Capital could 
at least in some degree supply. There was a well ctioscu col- 
lection of antique casts in a hall, where Lesaing, standing 
opposite the Laokikin absorbed in thought, had mid that the 
areha^ologirit might here study thcHc copies with greater profit 
tliau in the badly placed originals in the Vatican. Fine 
engravings, pictures, admirable telesco])cs, a lirat-rate cabinet 
of natural history and antiques ; a must unusually valuable 
Lbrary open to the use of the public; a theatre, which, 
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besides the material advantages and privileges of being a 
royal theatre, enjoyed the intellectual liberty of an independent 
and purely sesthetic stage*, — all these famished as striking 
proofs of the liberality of the Elector Palatine, as the Agricul- 
tural and Palatine German Society of his patriotic feelings. 
This Society, established according to the precedent of many 
others in Leipzig, Hall^, Greifewald, &c., had for its object, as 
the foundation letters declare, " To interweave Art and Sci- 
ence with the German language, and to render them easy and 
comprehensible to every intelligent subject of the Palatinate/* 
This Society was now in the twenty-first year of its existence, 
and imited within its precincts all the most intelligent men of 
the country. 

Every year a prize of fifty ducats was offered for the execu- 
tion of a thesis, which as often consisted of a native drama as 
of historical, statistical, or philological discussions. The 
reports presented at the two annual public meetings, and the 
private monthly ones, were generally printed in the " Rhenish 
Aid to Learning," or separately. In 1787, an " Annual 
Register," published by the Society itself, exhibits, along with 
wonderful industry, determined opposition to the classics in 
cultivating the minds of the people, proving that there can be 
no greater mistake than to imagine that scholars were especially 
valued here. Enlightenment and nature were indeed the 
catch words which the worthy Kirchenrath Mieg, the noble 
Freiherr von Gemmingen, Hofrath Lamey, Ritter A. von 
Klein, Professor Kling, and others freely introduced into 
these lectures. 

The fresh and youthful tone of Herder pervaded almost all 
these themes. Herr von Dalberg alone, the chief superin- 
tendent, stood forth in inconceivable insipidity among these 
men of genius. f 

• R. Prutz. " History of the Theatre." 

t See hifl " Vortrag." Rhein. Berte. 1779. 
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Such a Bocie^ wob closely connected with Schiller'e leading 
object, and thus, during the lime that he waa aaaiduouHly 
working at the altcorationa in " Fieako," his election was 
M'tiired. This honout«ble distinction made bim view his 
newly adopted Palatine country in a more &vourable light, 
and innpiri'd the feverish patient with new strength. In a 
letter of the 19lh of January, addressed to his academy friend 
Zumsteeg, whi> had recently married, he discusses the subject 
of matrimony, ao constantly debated among young men, 
I>t'Htowing the highest and most heartfelt praise on the married 
state ; " but," he adds, " such a step would tend to turn me 
I'nun the path of success. My present mode of life is admir- 
ably suited to my four and twenty years, but will it have the 
same charm for me at thirty ? " He mentions that his re- 
maining in the tiKatrical world is very problematical, and 
yet in the same letter he says : " I live and labour in the 
theiilre." On the 10th of February he was chosen member in 
ordinary of the German Society. The patent, dated the '21st 
of February, not only conferred on him the honour of a title, 
so sought after at that time, but the imme<liate protection of 
the founder of the Society, the Elector Palatine, and he thus 
acquired a new fatherland. These meetings brought him 
into connection with learned men of every sphere, and from 
the insight thus aSbnlcd him into various branches of know- 
ledge, he derived those extended views which so distinguished 
the poet in after days. 

He was also busily engaged in the new version of " Luise 
Millerin." There was a good deal to be expunged for represen- 
tation. He considerably lowered the lofty tone of the language, 
and sofUned particular passages, without however changing 
the genera) design of the plot, though it still appeared to him 
deficient. Many scenes were foimded on rumours prevalent 
at the time. " The poet," narrates Streicher, " thought this a 
very suitable occasion to introduce such reports, but was ea- 
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pecially careful to disguise them, so that neither place nor 
person should be easily divined; to prevent all evil conse- 
quences to himself." Which, in other words, means that he 
was too genuine an artist to descend to pertsonalities. 

On the 9th of March, Iffland brought out on the stage his 
first Burgher Drama, which, according to Streicher, he pre- 
sented to Schiller, with a request to baptize it. It received 
the title of " Crime and Ambition." It is written in the style 
of Schroder^s pieces, and the action wholly confined to the 
middle classes. The extraordinary applause it met with, and 
which Streicher attributes chiefly to the admirable manner in 
which it was acted, made Schiller's fi-iends rather uneasy, lest 
his *' Luise Millerin" should be eclipsed ; but this fear was 
quickly and brilliantly dispersed. 

Schiller responded to Iffland's courtesy, by giving him in 
turn his " Luise Millerin " to look over, and Iffland christened 
the piece " Cabal and Love." This title was probably efifective 
for the playbill, but in my opinion the original one was more 
appropriate. Schiller's biographers have hitherto applied the 
critical scale to all his works ; they have judged his composi- 
tions by their own conceptions of a perfect drama. Thus his 
youthful pieces fare very badly. There is no little injustice 
in a critical analysis of this description. A work may have 
material faults according to our highflown ideas, and yet have 
been a very important achievement in its day. Nowhere 
is the propriety of estimating a great man fit)m his histoiy, 
more evident than in the case of Schiller. The excavation of 
a path can only be properly estimated, when we know the 
difficulties of the ground cut through. 

But if we study this work fidthfiilly, apart fix)m its author, 
many a less distinctly modelled muscle will appea)r worthy of 
admiration, many a shadowy feature prove interesting and im- 
portant. And in consideration of one such grand idea of m 
master spirit, we would gladly give up a himdred well chiselled 
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and thoroughly correct transcripta from nature, idolized in one 
century, only to be forgotten in the enening one. 

Moreover, " Cabal and Lore " is stitl frequently given on 
the stage, and will prol«bly become more popular, ae we recede 
from these times. Adolf Staht ie jwrfectly right : the piece 
dooM no! lie too fiir from us, but loo near — we have not yet 
ButhcieJitly disentangled ourxelves from its subject.* 

Dramatic art, since the advance of ProteHtanlism, the purest 
reaulti" of which are to be found in the middle classes of (,!er- 
maiiv, had taken posscmion of all circles and all conditions of 
life. Shakspeare's Hchool, though unconsciously, had the same 
influence. Beside the noble chivalrous forma of a Komeo, and 
a Coriiilanus, and the princely ones of llamlet and Lear, 
stands " jVrJen of Feversham," the Yorkshire tragedy. The 
jeweller Lillo in England, was the first who turned, witi) n 
definite puqy>«e and a burgher auliject, to the burgher sphere. 
His " Merchant of London " is quite a moralising tale of 
murder. In opposition to French tragedy, the model of which 
wa.s also adopted on the Englisli stage, this drama can boast of 
pure j>ro8e in forin and sulwitance; the deplorable catastrophe 
making a profound impresxion on all hearts. This was a na- 
tural result, for society in England was legally secure agaiust 
any collision of ranks. Even in this piece, Cuml^erland sof- 
ten<'d strong effects, into a moral picture, and a pathetic drama. 

Il was not surprising that this class of writing should make 
its way in France and Germany more than in England, because 
fi^m the non-existence of a definite jurisdiction, the oppres- 
sion which the higher classes inflicted on the middle ones, was 
far more palpable in the two former countries; but Diderot, 
who first adopted the domestic drama in France, did not at- 
tenipt anything beyond an Ksthetic tendency in his compow- 

T.esHing elevated similar subjects by artistic treatment, and 

* Oldtobnrg Vltir of lh> Thulrc. 
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of the lime its form and pressure," But his epoch was siich, that 
the glaring stoinp of shame was chiefly viiiible on the nidc of 
the noblex, aod that of mifiering virtue on that of the citizena. 

T() preswit a fitilhlu] imprcaiuon of this period, was to pro- 
nounce unintentionally, a nevere judicial sentence. Gemmin- 
gen's " Hnus Vatcr," which Schiller knew and he says, highly 
valued, offered little more tlian a few sketches of character. 
In LeiMJng's " Emilia Galotii," a grander type was presented; 
and not without cause, when complaining of the frivoloun 
levity of the day, he says of this drama : " When Odoardo 
casts the steel, still reeking with the blood of bis sacrificed 
child, at the feet of the princely criminal, all the agitation the 
injured father can hope to e.<ccite, is to make the tjrrant's heart 
beat more quickly for the moment, under all his stars and or- 
ders — soon a noiwy allegro floats away tie superficial emotion." 

But Lesung clothed well-known occurrences in an Italian 
garb, and thus aacendcd a step higher. Although his piece is 
considered thoroughly German, yet it did not touch the nenes 
of the third class. Here Schiller's genius abone forth in its 
brighlcst lustre. Though forced to transfer the locality of 
Fienko's political revolution to a foreign soil, still in " Tlic 
Kubbers," he produced, in the &ce of all Germany, the feel- 
ingH and aspirations that individually raged within the hearts 
of (lerman youtlis, and in the genuine German form of his 
" Luisc Millerin," all who sighed and sulFered in bis &therland, 
under tlie tyranny of brutal ministers and reckless mistresses, 
lie placed on the stage, the two conflicting parties of tlic 
French Kevolutiun ; and thus " Luisc Millerin " may be pro- 
nounced the first social drama of all our stage liteniture, in 
the same way that " Fieako" is undoubtedly the first political 
drama of the Germans. 

I cannot assent to all the objections that have been brought 
forward against this piece, by splenetic taste, or sujwrficial 
argument. Against two accusations alone, I shall endeavour to 
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Shakspeare'a " Romeo and Juliet," A«ill beat Uluslrate what I 
mi-an. The familieB of Capulet and Montague are at enmity 
— no tnatt«r whether from rational causes or not. During the 
existence of time we shall always comprehend that two indi- 
viduals may hate each other, and what we believe of two men, 
we may equally understand of two femilies— our natural sense 
is not shocked by this. The tradition of two inimical races 
will find an echo in humanity, so long as men exist. This is 
ButBcicnt for the poet to cling to. In this quarrel Romeo and 
Juliet seem to live in a world of their own. The difficulty 
docs not here lie in tlie circumstanceg ; the characters of the 
lovera are not originally biassed and coloured by their posi- 
tion ; their actions alone are developed by those circumstances. 
The caae is totally different in " Cabal and Love," where 
the characters from the very commencement remain in their 
own orbit, on their natural soil- It is said, these relations are 
coarxe, the difTercnce of ranks a prejudice which can be sur- 
mounted ; we can find no tragic antithesis here. I will not 
diHCUHS, whether since the days of King Cophueta and the 
beggar, distinction of ranks has not always touched a sympa- 
thetic chord in the hearts of mankind ; but when such close 
organization is presented to us, in which these prejudices are 
only the necessary accessories, we may be inclined to admit 
that by a complicated web of customs and obligations, even the 
belter characters may be so tied down, that they cannot act 
oih('rwi»e. The great masses of the public are disposed to 
ii}'mpathize strongly with this drama, becauHc they experience 
themselves the strength of this web, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so for some centuries lo come. Those who already 
rise superior to such prejudices, may at least contrive to 
imngiiie them, as eaxily as to weep for " Antigone," who dies 
beeiiune site has buried her brother. Entire perfection cannot 
be ultained by any human work, nor consequently by any work 
of art. 



I 
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I believe tihat Schiller^s drama gives the delineatioii of liie, 
necessary for tragic development, in its requisite falness, and 
thus all is in order. We have before us on one side, the rule 
of a mistress. The history of such a person is simply a 
parallel to that of many courts and their dependents, at that 
time designated States. This is not only artistic but admirable. 
In the President we liave a minister who recalls to us a whole 
succession of similar ones, from Jud SUss and Montmartln, 
down to Wollner and Haugwitz. Love of pleasure, and love 
of power, are the springs of the whole machine — intrigue and 
forgery furnish the wheels. Pride and intolerable arrogance 
actuate their politics, and their actions. The sons of the land 
are sold, and those who refuse to go are shot down. In this 
aharpsighted world such allusions are not difficult to interpret, 
as easily as the garter of the Princess Amalie, which causes a 
deadly feud between Boek and Kalb. 

On the other side, we see a trembling, impoverished, and 
intimidated people, oppressed to such an extent, by a ruthless 
system of police, that they have lost all powers of resistance. 
They still, however, retain an indistinct and gloomy feith in 
the noble heart of their prince. Eeligion is their only con- 
solation ; music and novel reading their sole cultivation. Fear 
and obsequiousness are the hateful features which the poet has 
not omitted, for heroism certainly belongs to this cat^ory. 

All things here correspond. Under such circimistances the 
only heroism is suicide. In this sphere the individual is ri- 
vetted to his class, and this is Luise's tragic position. She 
lives in fear and trembling in the world ; fear of the love of 
Ferdinand ; fear of a futiu*e judgment ; and of the innume- 
rable assaults on life, liberty, and innocence. I will not 
further analyze the character, but it was fitting that the poet 
should give the drama her name, for she is its tragic heroine. 
Tier timid piety, her touching and natural devotion towards 
her father, her state of bondage, all hurry on her fiite. A 
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d&rk veil Bcemi to cling to everything she utters. In such & 
being, thi! heroic freedom which adorns Julia, in Htricken 
duwn by a sense of unequal birih. She represents the cruHhed 
hearia of ihc German people; she has only the courage to 
perish, not ihc spirit to be happj. We cannot here speak of 
her fiiulw — timidity and piety are her sole Crimea — virtue and 
love fur her father only ensure her destruction. Those well 
ac<]uainted with the middle classes, whose wounds arc only 
now beginning lo heal, will at once admit thia character to be 
equally dithful and touching. Imperfect education is here a 
charsci eristic not to be dispensed with. In such a cose sim- 
plicily is of no avail. Ferdinand is no less the victim of his 
position. lie is an officer, and notwithstanding the revolu- 
fioiiary ideas inibil>ed in the Academy, accessory to the dta- 
gmccful HCtions committed by his father — fur his son's sake. Lt 
spile of his clear insight into the pettiness of " insect souls," 
and into the corrupt state of niattem, he is yet condemned to 
ulencc by very pardonable consideration for hb fother. He 
loalhes his associates, but he cannot e.\oapc from them ; one 
asylum alone remains for him — Love. He has the magnani- 
mity to wish to make Luisc his : " Let us sec whether my 
pat(-nt of nobility be older than the plan of the infinite 
univenie." But in the very first scene he finds Luisc dis- 
piritcd by the s«-nse of her lowly birth. She renoimces him, 
moved by her laiher's persuaiuona; and he exchiima, "See, 
fiil.se girl, how coldly I listen to you I " She dreads Fcrdi- 
tiBiid's fiithcr ; Ff rdinand dreads nothing but the limits of her 
love; and these limits are close at hand, aritung from Luise's 
terror of a direct breach with the natural proprieties of her 
class. Thus the timidily, I might almost designate it, as the 
tiiuching cowardice of her soul, awukens li'crdinnnd's mislruat, 
a feeling which luider the circumstances may easily be kindled 
into JL-alotisy. Here, too, Ferdinand bears the curse of his 
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to. The doubts of Ferdinand are in tome degree eaii^ to 
comprehend ; he himself wavers for some momenta in his love 
for Luine. I{c admires Ladj Milford, and confesses to Luise 
the danger which thrrjilens her love. This is a master stroke, 
but tlie poet does not take advantage of it. In the aame way, 
Ferdinand was not likely to imagine a FraUlien von Osthcim 
to be virtuous. His &ith in goodness must have been so 
mucli shaken, that he thought this humbly bom girl formed 
only the exception to the rule. Von Kalb could easily in an 
interview with Ferdinand have thrown out some boasting 
inunualions r a pungent narrative of his success with a citi- 
len's daughter, would have loosened Ferdinand's last trust. 
Passion would then have accomplished the rest. Wurm, — but 
I really must stop at last: Roischer and Adolf Stahr have 
done all that was posuble to defend him, by connecting his 
character with his preference for Luise, ambiguous as it was. 

The piece was given on the 15th of April. Bock played 
the President ; Beit, Miller ; Iflland, Wurm ; Madame Beck 
(Karoline Ziegler), Luise; and Hcinrich Beck, Ferdinand. 
TluH couple had at length overcome the cabals of the priest- 
hood, and been living in the bonds of a happy marriage for 
some months past. In this case reality and acting were 
blended in the most hcartstirring manner. 

To enable Schiller to witness the performance undisturbed, 
he had secured a private box, and invited his fncnd Strcicher 
to accompany him. The latter relates : " Calm and cheerful, 
but evidently thoughtful, uttering few words, he awaited the 
drawing up of the curtain; but when the piece ftirly com- 
menced, who could describe the deep expectant glance, the 
play of the under lip against the upper one, the knitting of 
his brows, when the effect be wished, was not given to par- 
ticular posBBgce, the lightning flash of his eye when the sen- 
sation he had expected was produced. During the whole of 
the first act not a single word escaped his lipo, and at ita 
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conclusion, he only uttered a simple " It will do." The 
second act was given with such fire and intense reality, par- 
ticularly in the latter scenes, that afler the curtain had fiillen, 
the whole audience, in a way yeiy unusual at that period, 
started up and broke out into loud and unanimous acclama- 
tions and applause. The poet was so entirely taken by sur- 
prise, that he rose and bowed to the public. In his appear- 
ance and noble self-possessed demeanour, he displayed the 
consciousness of having done justice to himself, as well as the 
gratification of feeling that his merits were appreciated and 
honoured by marks of distinction. 

" Cabal and Love '* was printed the same spring, and also 
appeared at Schwan^s. A dedication to Herr Dalbcrg pre- 
ceded this domestic tragedy, in which all the various high- 
sounding titles of the Freiherr are paraded in the most 
pompous manner, and a fiourisliing " himibly devoted " brings 
up the rear. A further edition of the piece appeared in 1784 
among " The Tragedies of Schiller," and separately in 1785 
and 178C, publislied by Schwan, and a second edition was 
brought out in 1788. Criticism either wholly ignored this 
work of genius, or endeavoured to pluck away some of its 
feathers. For example, EngeFs " Magazine of Philosophy 
and Literature," 1785, and the Berlin " Literary and The- 
atrical Newspaper," 1784, accused the poet of having taken 
the characters from Gemmingen^s " llaus Vater." In so fiur 
the musician MiUer bears some fiiint resemblance to the 
painter Lebok, and Lady Milford to Griifin AmaJdi; but 
where is to be found in the " Haus Vater " the keen cutting 
conflict of the time? tbe tragedy of conflicting circimistances? 
The " Gotha Scientific Newspaper " of the 29th of May, 1784, 
published a well-intended critique, probably by Reinwald, in 
which it is said, " Perhaps some may prefer his former pieces 
(for it often happens with authors, as with the love of friends 
and the tender passion, that the first is usually the strongest), 
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«nd consider this drama loinewhat inferior to the othen; but 
it liBH Rome nplcndid Hccnen, and the cfaaracten are admirably 
maintained thirmgbont." 

Schiller was &r from being gratified by such lakewum 
praiw, and on the 7th of June, he writes to Dalberg : " My 
' Cabal and Love ' is mipcriicially noticed in the Gotha paper; 
well meant, but not of a nature to satisfy thoK readen who 
are interexted in the work." A truly despicable analyaii 
appeared in the Berlin " Voaa Jounud," of tho 20th of July, 
17B4, which cont«inii this sentence : " All diia author under- 
takes become* in his handti, lh>th and foam." Still more 
abuMive woh the continnatiiin of the mbject in this journal, gf 
the 4th of September, 1764. The author of the article in 
qncrition was Karl Philipp Moritz, whom we shall meet again 
in the wciind volume, as Schiller's most enthusiastic friend 
and admirer. 

Criliciran did not succeed, howercr, in crashing the work. 
" The electric power," writes old Zeltcr to Goethe, " of this 
piece, and the wonderful impression it made, both on myself 
and cither hot-brained youths, fifty years ego, you may easily 
iniugine. Any one who can look back to that period, will not 
depreciate it as Moritz did, who indeed had some reason, (7) 
though &r fnim foreseeing the progress of the fVcnch Rcro- 
luticin. It WlongK to tliat period, and as an histoncal piece, it 
is full of vigour and intellect, in spite of the base nature of 
the {)ersnnoges who are at strife together." The difl'erent 
theatres aect-plcd the jiiecc wilh the greatest eagerness. The 
musician Miller was a favourite part of the great Schriider. 
It wan given in Stuttgart aim, where they were at first very 
uncaxy on the subject. Schiller's &ther wrote to his son ; " I 
have not told any one that I possess a copy of the new tragedy, 
for, on accoimt of certain passages, I must not admit that it 
pleowH me;" but nevertheless Colonel Von Seegcr granted 
pcrmiauon for it to be performed, and Schiller's sisters. 
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Christiane (Nanette) and Luise attended, with free admiasions. 
The nobility, however, who considered themselves attacked bj 
the general tendency of the piece, complained to the Duke. 
Sec^r received a reprimand, and its repetition was pro- 
hibited. 

We must here also mention an English translation of 
" Cabal and Love," by J. R. Timaeus , Leipzig, 1796 ; and a 
second, under the title of " The Minister," a tragedy, in five 
acts, by Lewis, London, 1797. 

" Luise Millerin " met with entire success in Italy, for very 
manifest reasons. Li the Teatro Diumo of Verona, ** xma 
nuovissima produzione di Schiller, intitolata el Ragiro," was 
performed twenty or thirty times in the course of the sunmier. 
The narrative of Lady Milford's servant is omitted, and the 
Hof Marschall von Kalb, is transformed into a court servant. 
In the Carnival of 1852 it was changed into an opera, under 
the title of " Luisa Miller ; melodramma tragica, in 3 atti, 
de San Cammarrano, posta in musica, dal Maestro Giuseppe 
Verdi, Milano." 

In France this drama had little renown during the Revo- 
lution and the Empire. Till 1821 the only translation was 
one by La Marteli^re, 1799. The Restoration brought the 
French to the point, where the Germans stood in 1784. 
** Cabal and Love " was translated seven times from 1821 to 
1847 ; and also by Alexandre Dumas, imder the name of 
** Intrigue et Amour," Poissy, imprim^ d'Olivier, 1847. 
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Workj tlntb at " Don Cifloa." 

Towards the end of April, Iffland and Beil went to Frankfort 
to act there for a few nigbts. Tke theatre poet accompanied 
tliem. In Frankfort, Groaamann, who was both a diamatiat 
and an actor, was director of the theatre. An unquiet spirit, 
with conniderable literary cultivation and rcfinemmt of man* 
ner, he had begun his career under the superintendence of 
Ekhof, but bad not followed the utyle of his maater. The 
Elector of Cologne, indeed, attached him to his court, with an 
injunction, very characlcriBlic of the period, " To raise the 
dnuna id his country, to a school of morality, capable of ele- 
vating the minda of the people." Driven again to a refltleaa, 
roring life by the death of his protector, Groasmann wandered 
with his company, from Franklbrt to Aix, and even oa fiu* aa 
Fyrmant. Schiller had now an opportunity of learning all 
the disadvantages attendant on an unprincipled management, 
and of contrasting it with the advantages of a well conducted 
theatre. The Mannheim School waa brilliantly represented 
by Beil and Iffland on the 30th of April. " Grime and Am- 
bition " was given, and on the 3rd of May " Cabal and Love," 
in honour of our poet. The port of the valet, which had 
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been omitted in Frankfort on the 27th of April, was again 
included in the play, but all allusions to America were left 
out, — an indication of the political temperature, weU calcu- 
lated to dishearten a national dramatist, — but worse than this 
was required to depress Schiller. 

Edward Devrient, in his admirable sketch of German 
theatrical art, declared, with regard to the influence Schiller 
exercised over the stage at that time, that he rather encou- 
raged the ranting style of acting, which had been brought 
into feshion by chivalric pieces. " The pathos inclining to 
bombast of ' The Robbers ^ and of ' Fiesko,^ the exuberance 
and exaggeration of the characters, and even the homely 
figures in * Cabal and Love,^ were not of a kind to tone down 
overstrained expression." 

From Schiller*s observations on the performance, it is easy 
to see the nature of his personal sway over the actors. It 
must be regarded as a reaction in theatrical art, opposed to 
the pressure of the new movement in literature. It was a re- 
action in the spirit of Lessing, in fevour of regularity and 
order, and a simple representation of mankind, which imparted 
by means of Iffland so much charm to the domestic drama. 
I should like to know whether Lessing, had he witnessed such 
pieces as " Luise Millerin," would not have recognized more 
of his own spirit in such a drama, than in IfHand's reaction. 
Whether he, who distinguished " Julius von Tarent " by his 
praise, acquiring by each successive piece stronger claims 
both on the actors and the public, if he had been forced to 
choose between Ifliand's moderation and Schiller*s intoxica- 
tion, would not at once have decided in fevour of the latter ? 
I should be glad to submit this question, with all due modesty, 
to a fiuthful and competent judge of the drama. 

It is true that particular stage directions, in Schiller's 
youthful productions, are quite in keeping with the many 
notes of interjection, and his admiration of the Sturm und 
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Drang school ; but his sim waa U> dcacribe acting along with 
hia text, and he was obliged to do this minutely, as mich bold 
■ituBliouB required an entirely new style of acting. Along with 
the misccuceptioD, to which eren the highcat genius is liable, 
we have admirable hints, which Iffland would probably have 
been aa incapable of imagining as of acting. What depth of 
plastic art lie«, tbr example, in the direction, " with a ghastly 
Mare of horror," or "stops suddenly, his i»me relaxed in 
entire prostration of strength," 

It is always the expression of the soul that Schiller demands, 
and even in its very exaggeration, lie the seeds of the highest 
poetical lesson for the stage, as developed by Fleck and L. 
Devrient 

And yet Schiller, at three and twen^, in his llieme " On 
the Present Condition of the Stage," decidedly deprecates all 
exaggeration ; how thoroughly he depicts to the life, spmwling 
gestures, and unnatural mouthing of words ; and in an analy«B 
written by him in 1784, of Iffland'a " Lear," for " Giicking's 
Journal," how much he admirea the perfection of his per- 
fbnnance. " No grimaces nor the smallest movement of a 
single muscle belying that of another." In the same mood 
he writes to Dalberg, from Frankfort : " I own that I was quite 
alarmed at the dreadful aq)ect of my Lady Milford, whose 
convulsions were like those ofa condemned criminal." He cor- 
dially rejoiced in the victory which the more subdued s^le of 
acting gained here, and mentions that Iffland and Beil were 
called forward with immense applause. " Wherever we go," 
he writes to Dalberg, " the most marked respect is shown to 
any members of the Mannheim Theatre." To Kegiaseur 
Kennechub, who had succeeded to Meyer's situation, he an- 
nounces the physical btigues of their triumph in these worda, 
" we are dragged from banquet to banqueL" He remains, 
however, cool enough to make many an observation, which he 
ia eager to impart to Dalberg, and saya, ■' I can with C4mfidenc« 
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declare, tliat were it possible to increase mj esteem for the 
Mannheim Theatre, nothing could do so more effectuallj thiui 
my residence here." 

No circumstance contributed more to the happy excitement 
of his whole being, than the acquaintance of a lady, who had 
lately been induced to go on the stage by kindred enthusiasm 
for the dramatic art. " Her's is a heart created for 83naipathy," — 
Schiller describes her in a letter to his friend Reinwald, of the 
5th of May, as " elevated fer above the petty ^irit of conunon 
life, imbued with pure and noble feeling for truth and virtue, 
and worthy of veneration on points where her sex do not usuaUy 
sliine." 

It was Sophie Albrecht; she was two years older than 
Schiller. Even as a child, along with the reckleaaness of an 
almost masculine nature, she displayed admirable talents, 
which induced her father, Professor Baumer, in Erfurt, to 
cause her to enter on a regular course of study. Afler his 
imtimely death, she married, at the age of fifteen. Dr. Albrecht, 
and accompanied him to Revel, where he went as physician to 
a wealthy nobleman. Irresistible inclination, and vivid poe- 
tical feeling, attracted her to the theatre. After a first attempt 
at Erfurt, she made her debut at Grossmann's suggestion, on 
the 30th of October, 1783, in Frankfort, in the character of 
Lanassa, with considerable success, and remained there with 
her husband, (who like herself, was quite &scinated by 
Schiller) to finish her theatrical studies. 

Her i)ortrait exhibits an expressive countenance, with bright 
enthusiastic eyes, to which a charming little nez retrousse forma 
a singular contrast. She was fair, attractive in manner, and 
passionate by nature, which combined with her talents, and 
the graceful contour of her figure, speedily elevated her to the 
pinnacle of public fiivour. Reinwald was well acquainted with 
her, but being of a stamp inclining more to be captivated by 
'^ mature thought," replied to Schiller's enthusiastic deaczip- 
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— " She feels too much ; moreoTcr, there U too much 
I) her character, and that of a lund which alarms me. 
Iler'a is not the ardent involuntary paBBion eventually sub- 
dued by a right mode of thinking, rejoicing in the victory 
gained, and in the scn^ of having nubmitted to wholesome 
restraint, but the impulHive unnatural, incurable sort, tor- 
menting herwlf and oiheni, the end of which ia death." This 
end dill indeed occur, under very painful circumstances. The 
unlwppy woman, who was subsetjueutly separated from lier 
husband, died in a hospiuil at Hamburg in 1840, impatiently 
praying to be released from her miserable and troubled ex- 
istence. How could Schiller be expected to view this &ir 
being, who received him with so much warmth and cordiality, 
with lieinwald's clear and sober eyes 7 

Who could accuse lier of feeling too deeply, or expressing 
her scntimenta in imperfect verse, wlien she could mng thus : 

" Sosr Dpwardis if tbta canit, my lyn, — 
Up lo Iba iiian mhou lusuoui fin 

Sonnd forth th« thouund thuik* th*l throng 
Uy >«c-itnick ipirir, for ihs aong 

Uf hit immortal diuh;— 
Thankt (ur the lean of iiwMt ittptii 
I ihcd wilb Leonora fair;— 
llianki for that high heroic •train 
That thrili'd Ihrougb nerve, and pulw, and brain. 
When Karl ron Moor aroM aublime,— 
AnKUt In vinno and in crime. 

Ob I whisper to ihit man, mj Ijn, 

1 lovo him wilb a holy flre." • 

In this case was formed one of those connections cemented 
by the good and the beautiful, which have been depicted in the 
beginning of this chapter. In Sopliie Albrecht's presence, the 
poet breathed a purer almosphere, and foi^t for a time the 
annoyances which awaited him in Mannheim, when dejected 
and alone, he was forced to return thither, for his compamons 

* Clemani, AotholagT. Laxiton of Hamburg Antbor*. 
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were gone to Stuttgart — to his liome — ^irkitlier he oonld not ga 
Duke Karl did not allow the woiIcb of his popil to sofler fim 
any resentment he itill felt towards him. Ifflaad and Biei^ 
during their i4av, acted in ** The Robben^** and here *li^ tib 
drama met with complete niccen and the most brilliant re- 
ception. Old Schiller complained bitterlj to his son durt 
Iffland had not found time to paj him a single visit at die 
Solitude. While Schiller s bojd conceptions returned thus to 
his natiTC country, the banished poet remained with the pless- 
ing imprcMfdonB of Frankfort hovering before him, broodiiig 
over a plan to undertake the theatrical reports for die pies; 
but his Stuttgart debts were still preying on his mind. He 
indeed revelled in the remembrance of Sophie AJbrecht, but 
now that he was Hopanited from her, he felt the vapid nature 
of his former society, and the necessity of comniunicating his 
ideas; and to whom could he do this better than to his 
old and tried friend Rcinwald, whom the Albrechts also knew 
and valued ? It was certainly from no exaggerate<l sensibilitv, 
that Schiller, remembering the pnxjfs he had given of his true 
vocalion, and also well aware of the many obstacles which 
surrounded him, after mentioning his illness, thus poured 
forth the grief which oppressed liis soul : " My best friend I I 
have not found happiness here, and I begin almost to despair 
of ever attaining it in this world. Do not consider it mere 
empty words, when I o^vn tliat my residence at Bauerl>ai:h was 
the most peaceful and happy time I have yet known, or i)ro- 
bably shall ever know." This felicity he however did even- 
tually again experience in his happy marriage. From the 
tone of his letter, and his question to Reinwald, whether he 
had yet found an object to occupy his heart, there breathes an 
imperceptible longing for the society of woman and domestic 
happiness, for a dignified and worthy existence. He com- 
plained of the thousand anxieties, and annoying discomforts, of 
his position, and also, that the very projects he meditated to 
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overcome these, caused him incessant care and pci^exit^. He 
had agreed to the compensation of a sum of money — 200 
gulden — instead of tlie stipulation in his contract of a benefit 
at the tlicatrc. The publication of Lis dramas somewhat in- 
creased ihiB sum ; " but," writes he, " you do not know, my 
good friend, what a small sum 600 or 600 gulden seem in 
Mannheim, more especially in theatrical circles. How little 
benefit or lilesfiiig, ] might say, this money brings with it." 
His bachelor lioiischold, with no trustworthy serrants, his 
pre«cnCation copien, his wont of economy, ^is helplesanesa and 
•olitudu, even among many acquaintances, all ikaa extracted 
from him the confession, " If I had any one to relieve me 
from a part of my annoyances, and to tcstiQr cardial B^pathy 
towards me, I might once more become a man and a poet, 
and be able to live wholly for fiiendsliip and the Muses. At 
last 1 am on the path which may, 1 hupe, lead to this happy 
result." 

Schiller, of courw, had never yet been able to discharge his 
Stuttgart debiB, which, according to Petersen's aHsertion, 
amounte<l to 700 gulden. The creditors had already begun to 
apjwal tu hii> father. The Captain, who thought that his son 
should rather grant pccunlaiy aid than require it, as the &mily 
deiienilcd entirely on his miserable pay uf 400 gulden, was not 
a little conliiunded, when Madame von Holl presented him 
with a bill of Schiller'a for 100 gulden, and Captain Scliadc, a 
similar one for 50 gulden. The worthy man accepted both 
bills, to enable his son to work in peace, but wrote to him, 
that he was sure he did not wish to involve him, to the preju- 
dice of his sisters. Schiller had, however, other debts in 
Stuttgart, quite unknown to his father, and was soon in such 
extremity, ilmt he could only manage to satisfy Captain Ton 
Scliude, and was obliged lo aUow his father to pay Madame 
HoH's claim, with the small Stun which bad been laid aside 
fur his daughteii' portions. 
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The &tlier natnnUy kid lus fagimedoaB npeaftedif on Vb 
ton to Tetnrn to his medical itadiet; ngringt Aat a rticaliB pn«l 
was conndered a very minor light m Qmrnmny^ Hmt Ini firt 
three dramas had been fkr from prafitablei and ^rlio coold mf 
whether the later ones would not eren be leaa ao? 

The 80 little prized theatre poet, was indeed in aoinedq;iee 
shown his own Talne by nnmerona Timta fitnn aCnoigen^ vbo 
eagerly wished to make hia aoqnaintanoe. He enjojed As 
society of these new fiiends, aometimea in tiie YaA of 
Schwetzingen, which waa now adorned by all the bloom asA 
beauty of the flowery month of May ; or the boara 
rapidly in Waldheim ; but though some of theae 
proved of the utmost importaaoe to hia future lifb, wtill, at tbs 
moment, they robbed him of much precious time ; his malady 
too returned, owing to all these pleasures and dissipations, and 
made him feel more keenly than ever his unhappy position. 
Towards the end of May he returned fh)m Heidelberg, whither 
he had been enticed to accompany some friends, again pros- 
trated by fever, alternately shivering and burning, tormented 
by thirst, and his digestion weakened by quinine. Never had 
he more required the full vigour of his thoughts than at this 
moment. The third piece stipulated for in his contract was to 
be ready by the end of September, and as yet, he did not 
even know its title. Moreover, as a newly elected member 
of the '* German Society,*^ he must at last break ground with 
a Thesis, for principally relying on this new associate, the 
Society was on the point of taking a step entirely in accozd- 
ance with its ultimate object. 

They purposed foimding a joiuual of their own, and, by 
closely connecting it with the National Stage, to imbue it with 
a fresh and popular element, in presenting it to the world. 
Schiller, as secretary, was desirous to undertake the negotiation 
between the Committee of the Theatre and that of the Society. 
He made this proposal to Dalberg, accompanied by some severe 
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Q tbe present BtaW of the Sociely. By some mia- 
take, this letter found itn way among the circulating papers of 
the Society. It came into ihe hands of liitler von Klein, 
which cauKGtl considerable cmbarrasement to Schiller, as it 
placed him under the diMgreeablc necegsity of saying, in face 
of the whole Bociely in fiill aeecmbly, what his commuiiication 
to Dalbcrg was only intended to convey privately, but which 
was now kni>wn by othcre, contrary to hia dcaign. 

This fear waa removed by tlie letter being returned to 
Scliillcr without any further results; but great difficulties 
presented lliemHclves to the execmion of his project suggesting 
an in Je|>ondent journal, from the Society itself, as well as from 
tlie theatrical Intendancy, — an opposition which Schiller in 
vain endeuvourcd, by all his eloquence and no small [x>rtion 
of time and trouble, to overcome. 

Among BO many distracting labours, his poetical spirit gave 
way, and what was still more to be deplored, his energy and self 
reliance ; and as the summer days puased on im[x;rceptibly, and 
DO new prodiictiim was yet commenced, tlie depressing thought 
forced itself on him, tliat he must at last resume his nearly half 
forgotten medical studies, take his degree, and devote only his 
spare nionients to the Muse, who tlius allowed him U> starve. 

But, as if the genius of the German nation suddenly felt a 
presentiment of such a loss, while Princes were silent, iu the 
confusion of voices, which drove her lavourite hither and 
tliitlier, a cry unexpectedly issued from unknown lips, — 

" Friedrich Schiller, you are a poet! a true poet!" a err 

which henceforth resounded again and again, so long as his 
soul could listen. 

In the first week of January, Schiller received a packet 
from Leipzig. It contained a valuable portfolio, beautifully 
embroidered, a musical composition for Amelie's air in " The 
KobberB," and four portraits, two of which were of ladies, 
designed on parchment. Entliuaiastic letters accompanied 
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tlicsc gifts. One of the gcntJemen wrote : " At a tiine when 
Art degrades herself more and more, as the venid slave of rich 
and powerful sensualistSy it is well when a great man steps 
forth to show what a poet maj yet accomplifih. The better 
portion of humanity, loathing their generation, languishing, 
amid tlie timiult of degenerate beings, for true greatnesi^ 
slake their thirst, and feel within themselvea an impulse 
elevating them above their contemporaries, and are infpired 
with fresh strength for the laborious course which leads to a 
noble object. Such a man would gladly press the hand of his 
benefactor, and let him see the tears of joy and enthusiasni in 
liis eyes, and impart to him new energy, when doubt dispirited 
him, — if indeed his contemporaries be worthy that he should 
toil for them. This is the motive which has induced me, 
along with three other persons, who are one and all worthy to 
read your works, to unite in thanking you, and in doing you 
homage." 

The writer of this was Christian Gottfried Komer ; and the 
other persons, his bride, Minna Stock, her sister Dora, and 
Ludwig Ferdinand Huber. The drawings were executed by 
Dora ; the portfolio embroidered by Minna. 

Schiller was surprised, delighted, and cheered. No medi- 
cine in the world could have had such healing power over his 
health as this joy. He felt that he was understood and appre- 
ciated. This conviction strengthened and supported him, and 
lightened his heart. He was roused to hope and gladness. 
With such a testimony in his possession, he could henceforth 
appeal to the more enlightened class of the German public, 
and cherish the hope that a dramatic poet could rouse the 
nation from iti* sloth. He did not owe this noble recognition 
to any personal knowledge, nor to the technical finish of his 
art, but solely to its grand and free conceptions. 

It might have been expected that Schiller would hasten to 
answer such letters, with the most ardent gratitude ; but while 
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Hlidwing the giftii to all his friends and patrons with a proud 
lii'url, hi: dill not wrilu till Hcvi-n months Lad I'lapscd to thosu 
kind ctiiTCH]M)ndentA, wliixte fiivour, probably, moHt otherH in 
his place would oogurly have grasped at. lluw secretly and 
prtiliiiiiidl}' he was moved, liowever, we liear from liimHclf, in 
a letter of the 7th of June. " Such sjinpalhy," he writes, " in 
a gi'iiiter reward and encouragement tome, tluin the noixy ac- 
cliimuttiitiH of the world; a Rweet compt'nxation for a thoUHand 
monuiits of gliMHu. And when I follow this up, and think 
that there are pniliahly more such circltw In the world, who 
liive me, lliuugh unknown, and rejoice in the hope of knowing 
me ; iliat jHTliajw in the course of a hundred years, or more, 
when niy verj- dust sliall liave lieen long scattered, my memory 
may lie Meowed, and tlie tribute of tears and adinimtion laviHlied 
on my gnive, — then, my dearest friend, I rejoice in my poetical 
viK:atiiiii, and am reeoueiled to ihe diM]>ensations of Providence, 
and to the hard fate whieh has ho often oppressed me." In 
(he sminy Hlmo>i|>herc <if this joy IiIh hojMit again revived, and 
■ he natuml aspimlionH of his youthful suul were onee more 
devi-lo|i«'d. He earnestly di'sired present sj-mpathy and con- 
Hcli'n<-<> ; a breail on which he eoiild repiiw, and fin<l rest and 
ehi-erfnIiu'SH. Amiil the thousand wild passions which con- 
siunily agituieil him, he longtil for muderulion, for n natural 
life, lor domestic liappiiiess. 

Tti t\u»v: who euimot liKik on our poet in any other light 
tliun in the pnij>iirlionM of a Karl Mmir, ii may appear vastly 
commonplace that Schiller sluxild have the natimil feelings of 
a young man of liiur and twenty, and, only a few days after 
such a brilliant incitement to his ]iride, confess lo his friend, 
that he entertained the iileu of niatriniony ; hut nt the same 
time il is a fact, anil he brings forward as many good reasons 
in lUvour of it as Itenedicl, in "Much Ado al^ut Nothing." 
" Villi will smile, my dear friend," he writes to Fran ron 
AVol/ogcn, '* when I tell you tlial, for some time past, morriagi' 
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has been constantly in my thoughts. Not that I have made 
my choice, — £ur from ity — I am on this point as free as erer; 
but the constantly recurring reflection, that nothing in the 
world seems to bestow tranquil and passionless ease on my 
heart, has inspired me with this desire/' His love for Lotte 
was not yet extinguished ; for he now continues, without dis- 
guise : " If I could but find a girl sufficiently dear to my heart, 
— or could I take you at your word, and become your son ! 
Your Lotte would never, in that case, be rich ; but certainly 
happy/' This bold appeal, written late at night, alarmed him 
when he read over the lines a couple of days afterwards : he 
takes fright at his foolish hopes. '* Though, my kind friend,** 
he adds, ^^ you are well accustomed to hear so many strange 
fancies from me, that you will excuse this one also.'' In say- 
ing this, he virtually renounced Lotte for ever. 

Under the impression of the Leipzig packet, elevated to the 
full consciousness of his poetical strength, admonished bv 
Reinwald, and urged on by the opinion of Goethe, who had 
seen the plot of " Don Carlos," and thought it very fine, — ^he 
began to think of finishing the piece. On the 21st of June, he 
read his Introductory Dissertation in the " German Societv," 
on the Thesirt — " What a well conducted Stage is capable of 
effecting." It is one of those documents which belong to 
Humanity. Whenever the Stage may be called to appear be- 
fore the State, in order to resume her dignity, she ought to 
hold this Bill of Rights in her hand. Hoffmeister says of this 
treatise, after bestowing on it the most deserved praise : ** It 
would indeed be inimitable, were not the Drama represented 
as being devoted exclusively to the service of morality and 
cultivation." But is this really the fact with regard to Schil- 
ler ? To look upon the Stage as the moral institution that it 
might become, — is that equivalent to saying that it is actually 
at the present moment a school of ethics ? Let us proceed 
historically. 
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From the time that Plato, in his Ideal, declared his anta- 
gonism to (Irumatic poL-try, Ili'athea pliiloiiophurH and Christian 
[irieolB liavc equally condemned it. Though Thomaa of 
Aquinum t<Mik it under IiIh jirolection, and Luther, on the 
Proteslant side, approved of religiuuB, Bocial, and kIiooI 
dramas, Prynne, in England, made a thrust with his " Ilia- 
triomaslix,*' againxt the drama, and its royal patron, which 
cost him Lis ears. In Germany, venerable ' theologians fol- 
lowed in tlic fooiHtepB of Luther. But even the spirited 
defence of a Joh. Durr, in 1GC2, made so little impression, 
tluit in 1753 the Kicrament was refused to a literary man of 
the name of Uhlich, in Frankfort on the Oder, " becaume he 
hod formerly been an actor;" and in reality the stage was so 
little ei«<*me<l, titat the words, " pray to God," were prohi- 
biled in a pluy. Kiimer writes, tliat in Dresden, ilamlet 
instead of myinp, " l^iok you, I will go pray," was made to 
say, " Fur my part, I will do my iMisl." 

How litilf confidenee Schillir himtiolf placed in the mora- 
lily of till' uclors of thai day, may be perceived from the 
k-ller we have already alluded to, written to Kcinwald, on the 
Ath of May, where in relation to Sophie A Ibrecht, and her in- 
tention of going on the «inge, he says, " our united entreaties 
may jNuwibly nuceet'd in rewiiing a precious soul for huma- 
nity, ihuugli we may deprive it of a great actress." 

In the regions of Hci I lice D'Alembert defended the theatrical 
Blihcre, but without luncli moral energy. SuUer and Les- 
eiiig went dee|)er into the wihjift ; indeed the latter, in his 
whole history and |>erHiin, was a living example which the 
or[Uo<lo\ could not evade; but these rwu liad a fi>nnidable 
coadjutor in Jean ■Iac<ines liouiwean, and it is a striking proof 
of Sebiller's r>elf-deiHiuU'iicc, that in the face of his leader's 
opposition, although ]iartly agreeing with him, in regard to 
indiTidualu, he yet vieweil the subject with clear and unpre- 
judiced eyes. Itousseau condemned all refined culture, in- 
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whicli his clients can boofit ; with a mnMcrlj graxp he refert 
to religion, in ils iniirul light, places it besidea the stage, and 
eleviili-M the juriiHlicticin of both, in contraditrtinction to the 
laws cil'tlie world, and <if the state. But religion gravely re- 
tire, wlim the Mage would cure the follies of mankind, 
by hmglitcr. To nay that the stage imparts a knowledge 
of man, renders ptiiple more indulgent, is a mrans for the 
ffreal of the earth liciiring truth — all that is not enough for 
him. Even indiistr}- and creative genius, ho saya, cannot 
jhil to !« kindli'd Ity theatrical representations, and 1 believe 
that Schiller, in liis sea drama, priKliiced asadmirable a eulogy 
of the compass, as in " William Tell," he immortalised the 
clironicles of a Joliann Milller. Ite knew well, by what roots 
the most ideal conceptions must be placed in the soil, in order 
to grow and thrive. 

But even beyond tlie enlightenment of national feeling, he 
hastens to tlic laiit point of hin juxtiiicalion — the stage rest^ires 
tlie harmony of our powers : in other words, it fulfils what 
Aritiiotle demandit, by purifying us from baser passions — a 
gymnastic of the soul, it reconciles sensuousnesa with reason ; 
" and finallv," he rays, " what a triumjih, Nature, for thee ! so 
often cnishcd to the e.irth, yet ever reviving again ! when men 
from all circles and zoneK, of all clasHes and conditions, casting 
asiile the trammels of art and fashion, rising buoyantly from 
ei'erv prt-ssure of Fate, fraternizing by interwoven sympathies, 
mingled in one common race, forget the sorrows and cares of 
the world, to draw nearer simultaneouHly to their divine origin. 
Each individiuil enjoying tbc delight of the mane, who 
strengthened and refined glance on thee, fair Nature ! from 
hundreds of eves. Tlie breast has space, only for one feeling 
— tliat of lieing a man ! " 

One point in this defensive dissertation of vast practical im- 
portance, both for the present and for the future, I may ven- 
ture in addition to disctua somewhat more minutely. In a 
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certain sense, and at a particular period, Leasing himself, u 
my readers know, was classed among the opponents of the 
German school. It was he who said, ** What a singular idea 
to create a national theatre for Germany, when we GennaiiB 
are not even as yet a nation ! " This maxim then, as now, 
has worked well in the hands of indolence. I esteem it a 
mere aphorism, and Lessing wrote *' Nathan,^' in spite of 
it. If it be considered an axiom, it is like the sentiment 
which maintains, that a nation can only obtain freedom, when 
ripe for freedom. It is like the idea of the man who refused 
to go into the water, mitil he knew how to swim. Schiller 
was less fainthearted, and his are memorable words, when, 
more hopeful then Lessing, he refers the stage to the 
courage and moral power of poets, elevating them to the 
i*ank of standard bearers of national energy, and national 
feeling. 

'* If in all our pieces," he says, " one leading idea prevailed, 
if our poets were to agree among themselves, and cling 
together in faitliful alliance for this purpose, a severe selec- 
tion guiding their works, and their ix>wers of delineation being 
only devoted to events connected with tlie people ; in a word, 
when we at last succeed in establishiag a national stage, thai 
we sliall be in reality a nation." 

How can any one be so blind as to deny this? Have not 
Kotzebue and his imitators depraved the national feeling? 
The evil effects that a theatre can produce on a nation, lead 
us to conclude, that it would be equally capable of producing 
beneficial ones. 

Thus the stage by means of the Hamburg school, destroyed 
the sway of the French, and Schiller in " Carlos " and " Wal- 
lenstcin," indeed in all his pieces (which are not merely 
experimental), had begun to rear the febric of the great 
principles (so far as a stage may do so) on which a nation is 
founded — freedom of thought, individual power, justice, 
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heroic courage, and political liber^ aoA onit^ . Hare France 
and England, although they are great natioDB, ever boasted of 
more than a stage for their capitals, not for the nation at large? 
and with the aolitary exception of Shakspesre, whose prin- 
cijiol worka, "Hamlet," "Lear," "Othello," "Romeo and 
Juliet," have in reality no connectiMi with the nation, are 
their artistic productions to be compared witli ours? Are 
their acton more celebrated than our Elchof, Schroder, Fleck, 
and Dcvrient? The eiage alone, has not the power. to create 
a nation, but its co-operation cannot be valued too highly, nor 
its influence in penetrating on erery aide into the soula of tlie 
people. In many momentous points, the German stage offers 
in itH past history, a moat admirable example. Even with the 
lalcntH dinplayed in the " Forty year*," mudi more might be 
accomplinhcd, if Schiller's ideal were iteodily and unremit- 
ingly striven aAer, instead of being wasted in one-sided 
theories, or on frivolities. 

The " German Society " plainly perceived what striking 
talent and capacity liad &llen to their share, in their new 
nieniber, and although they could not combine his dramatic 
pniji-ct with their own aims, yet they highly req>ected his 
judgment and erudition, in scientific and literary matters. 
Tht» he experienced, when to bis joyAil surprise, at the yearly 
diotribution of prizra, a work of hie old friend Peterseu, on 
" The Epochs of the German Language " his opinion was de- 
ferred to, in adjudging to it with as much justice as kindness 
not the highest prize, as he at finit hoped, but a premium of 
twenty-five ducats. He took this opportunity of writing admi- 
rable k'tters to his fi.rmer fellow student, in which, among other 
things, we road that he thinks of graduating in Heidelberg, 
and seems secure of his influence over Dalberg. 

Schiller, after the plan of his monthly dramatic journal was 
rejected in one shape, never c«ased recommending it to Dalberg 
under another ibrm, till the latt«r begged for a written pro- 
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Rpectus, which Schiller accordingly sent to him on the 5th of 
Jiily. 

Projected in a more popular and energetic style, than 
Leasing H " Dramaturgie," which had utterly &iled, the aim 
of Schiller's journal was to enlighten the Mannheim stage on 
its historical origin, on its management and administration, 
to discuss the representations of particular dramas, aa well 
as the daily performances and mode of acting ; it was intended 
also, in the shape of treatises written by actors, and by the 
editor himself, to develope in a few years the whole theatri- 
cal sj'stem, and moreover, to offer to the reader, the usual 
elegant literary trifles of the day. 

Schiller had here a most definite purpose. The Mannheim 
school, with its solution of prize questions, and with all its 
admirable organisation, was in reality very limited in its 
operations on the circle both of actors and critics. Schiller, 
by the power of his rising star, would have cast his meshes 
over a vast circle of enthusiastic readers, and thus have called 
into life that union among dramatic poets, which he had re- 
commended in his dissertation. Tliis monthly paper was also 
to contain a personal description of the actors and actres^*e8, 
their history, and an individual criticism of each member, 
and even of their superiors. This latter annoimcement pro- 
bably apjwared suspicious to Dalberg, and as Schiller de- 
manded fifty ducats for editing the journal, the Intendant 
declined all participation in the scheme, declaring that the 
funds of the theatre were not capable of satisfying this claim. 
Schiller, however, by no means gave up his plan, and bc^an 
eagerly to collect materials. 

The best assistance that Schiller could have contributed to 
the elevation of the stage, would undoubtedly have been to 
write dramas for it. But the poet here stood exactly in the 
path of the dramatist. Three pieces each year ! This view 
was not unlike that of the manager, in the prologue to 
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Goetli<-'i( " FauHt : " " If you be s genuioc poot, poetiy flhould 
coine nt your biUiling." 

Dallwrg lia<l become impatient. He had liimxelf fumiKhcd 
ScliilliT vfirh a aubjpct in "Don Carlos," wiio had found it 
ai]nitral)U> — liut Dallx/rg forgot that the contract wan made 
wirh a man in licnlth, and that an invalid wax nnw to fulfil it. 
MorcovfT,ilii»MiPceiiaM of the artB, deems hy his numerous good 
coiinwlH, involving censure of " Fiesko " and " Luiw Millt-rin," 
to liuve liimwlf caused Schiller to waver. For the latter 
QASuri-M liim on the 7tli of Jiuie, tliat tlic ticvr piece of " Don 
Carlos," is not a jxilitjcal one, hut a family picture of a royal 
house, and tluit he would avoid everything that could give 
offence. 

The artiiit sliows his [Kiwer in what he does, but the great 
artist (|uite ax much, in wliat he leaves undone. " Wlien," 
relates Streieher, " he eiidiiivoured in MnnuUeim to make him- 
s«-lf thoroughly luniiliar with the history of iSpain, he ihoiight 
it eaiier to constriiet a I)lol of his own, which was souietiiiies 
to have one cataKtni|)hi>, sumelinu's another, but always <Ieeply 
tmgie. At lost he finally decided on one, in which the a|>- 
jicar^mce of a sjK'ctre jirodiici-d the cataflrophe, and he was 
HO entirely alMxirlieil in it, tlial he began to write d<)wn Ids 
thi)UghtM ; but he alKuidoued the idea, as it ap]K-ared to him 
beneath the dignity of the <lrama, and of a true [Kiet, to pro- 
ducf the ciitastrojihe of a piece from the effect of an appari- 
tion. Tliis in-exolutiou in the choice of a nubject, and inceit- 
Kuii wcjiving of an entnngkil plot, liiiigued him intiuitely 
more than if he liail iH'guu the comjxisition in earnest. 

" Yet he couhl not do otherwise. It was <|uite contrary to 
his nature lo iiuiliiate ujK>n any subject HUjierlicially — all was 
to be exhausted and thoroughly worked out. IIii> ex<:itement 
on political subji'Cts was almost incredible. In tliat reipect 
he n-senil.led a live coal, covered with a surface of light 
aslies; one breath, and it emitted sporlu. In the same way 
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thai be embnoed ercrj wak^etL m its fiill m^ 

kU • \>e exprfr««<i in tbe plainfrt 

niotaiouH T«ne. Thenoe tbe laxarwnce, fiilneHy finiih, ad 

r<'Uii«lnew) of bis periods and dictioii, wli 

W4fll an fM-ling, and impKw th cmwiv — pt oS auuHfy 

r*<rpti}i]e mind." Streicber oonld noC moite atrikii^ 

till.' difference between tbe genuine poet and tlie maniA e tn wr 

<>t' veme. ** FoetA wbofle gifb are kas kiTiaUy bct to w^ aif 

much Dkore decided. 8carcel j is a aubiect Iband than dw pa 

is (Ji|j|ied into the ink, tbat tbe work may progreaa as apeedilf 

Hfi jiOMubk'." Prufit is quickly attained by tliia OMtbod, bat 



** The ftarry crown of ftoM 'cm never iwt oa 

The cauHeH r»f the fioparation which now exiata, and erer htf 

(.'xiisted, >M'twi'i*n the drama of our literature and tbe drama of 

the stage, iiiUKt be found in the fiict that Moliere and Sbak»- 

]Mfare were not only ]x>et8 but actons whereas Scbiller and 

(jnftlie never were actors. This is at least the superficial riew 

of the Huhjcct. Schiller proved that he could i%Tite tor the 

stage, lx>th by ** The Robbers" and by " Cabal and Love." 

That he did not write twelve consecutive pieces adapted to 

tlio theatre, only shows that to the genuine German spirit, the 

drama in its deptlis is something more tlian a mere rt»presen- 

tution (»f men, morals, and customs; a phase beyond which 

Moliere never couhl rise, but native German feeling demands 

that the most profound spiritual conceptions should be incor- 

IHirated on the stage in tlie purest form. It was not thui 

essential to combine the actor with the poet. Even Shak- 

siK'ure cannot seiTe jih a i)reccdcnt, for his genius is so vast and 

inciilculable, tliat it wjis dejKmdent on no other conditions than 

the jMirticular jHTitKl when he lived, whicli offered tbe fidl im- 

broken living fonns of cliaracter peculiar to the middle ages. 

Sheriikn, Goldsmith, and othei*s, have written adminible 
comedies, without, as actors themselves, writing for tbe re- 
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qtiirvmenta of the aUge. Not one of theie, however, had the 
difficult tfuk of briuging forward on the theatre the great 
queftiiontt affecting humanity on the brink of a rerolution. 
Wliat MacBulay «ayi in hia treatise about Miltcm, of the diffi- 
culties a poet encounten in times of progreaa, applies in the 
highest degree to Schiller, 

It waa not because Schiller waa too reflective that he re- 
mained standing helplessly before " Don Carlos," but being the 
greatest modem dramatint, it was incumbent on him to ponder 
well on hill subject, that iii, thoroughly to imbibe the pith and 
ntarruw of the time, which was to a considerable degree com- 
posed of abstivct thought. He muU have been something 
more than earthly if he could have understood costume, or 
handled paint, or composed stage q>ectaclea. His one-sided- 
uess was precisely the source of his greatness. 

Schiller saw that he could not gain the means of existence 
by his dramatic writings. His salary was generally antici- 
pated by advances made to him. Uia &ther every day be- 
canie more dissatisfied with his son's position. " His having 
suffered during eight whole months from intermittent fever," 
writes ilie father, " does no credit to his punuilB,a&d he would 
jiwtly in a similar case have bitterly reproached any of his 
patients, who had not attended to diet and r^iroen." The 
plan of paying his debts by establiriiing a journal, was demo- 
liidied for tlie present. He certainly entertained no doubt 
whatever of the renewal of his contract. " The President is 
i^iiite on my side," he wrote to Petenen; but he discovered 
only too soon that Dalbetg's favour rented on very superficial 
soil. The Freiherr had not forgotten the old Captain's letter, and 
waa now (Mnvinced that his repertoire would not gain much 
iu proiluclive pieces by tliis lion spirit, which brought forth 
only a single young one every year. He therefore coun- 
Btlk-d the theatrical poet through Hofrath Mai, the physician 
attached to the theatre, to return to his origituU.ptofesniMi. 
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ScliiUer, who only saw in this advice a proof of the mo«Jt 
noble sympathy and interest in his fiite, accepted the sugges- 
tion seriously, and referring to the many instances of kindly 
feeling that Dalberg had shown him during the last few 
months, he wrote to the Freiherr, forgetting the many proofe 
of an opposite nature fix)m which he had suffered, and begged 
liim to decide what it was best for him to do.* 

" I only require one year," he writes, " to make good the 
delay in my engagement, and once more to come forward with 
honour. During this year I cannot be as active as usual for 
the benefit of the theatre, and yet I require quite as much 
support. This single year must decide my future fate. If I 
can accomplish my scheme with regard to the medical profes- 
sion, I shall theji be secure, and my final establishment at 
Mannheim certain. As I cannot bring myself, however, so 
suddenly to renounce the drama, I can always guarantee one 
great piece, and my project about the 'Dramaturgic' shall 
be carried into effect according to your wishes." He begs 
that if he has said too much he may be forgiven, for his heart 
is overflowing ; and, he adds, " if I ever attain distinction in 
the world, rest assured that I never can forget him to whom I 
shall owe it all. May I hope to learn yoiu* Excellency's de- 
cision either verbally or in writing?" He impatiently expected 
an answer, which soon arrived, in writing, to the effect that 
the Freilierr begun very much to distrust the chimerical 
nature of Schiller's projects, and that he had resolved no longer 
to continue his salary as theatre poet. 

Schiller, after his former experience, rather deserved this 
abrupt dismissal, but he was so baited that he submitted to 
this likewise. He often, indeed, thought of his Leipzig friends, 
and would gladly have established this connection by an an- 
swer ; but a miserable succession of sorrows, annoyances, and 

* The well known undated letter of Schiller to Dtlberg, ought to be placed 
about Jnljr 1784. 
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embarrassmeiits extinguislied tbis purpose for the moment in 
hiH bruiiwd heart. A vittit from his sister Christophine, and 
Reinwald, who hail travelled to Swabia in order to become 
I^'muiuilly ac(|iiuintt.-d with his charming correspondent, could 
BCftrccly citiiHC much pleasure to the unfortunate poet, eape- 
ciully an, to his diMuay, he learned that Christophine had de- 
finitively Tesulvcd to share the fate of the ill paid and hypo- 
chondriacal Reinwald. Ill the conflict between fricndehip and 
brotherly love, Schiller thought it his duty urgently to dis- 
suade hlH Hister from this marriage, and as uhe listened to his 
i^dvicc, he canned great diitpleasure to his family, especially as 
lieiiiwatd ut unee diiteonlinued faisaddreaaes. Though Schiller 
was unfeigiiedly delighted once more to see Ilia sister, yet this 
vinit wuHonc ofthosejoyHso mixed with alloy, that they border 
unjMiiu; but a serious and heartfelt sorrow afiectcd at t\\vn lime 
his symjialhiKing heart. I liave rcbted how warmly attached 
St'hiller was to lleeic and his clmrming wife. In the Uoiise nf 
iliis amiable couple he saw a daily example of that happiness 
wliieh the bond for life of two loving and harmonious hearts 
cannot Ihil lo enxure, and which inspired our poet with nil the 
tender wishes Ue confided to his friend in Biiuerbach. Hein- 
rieli Iteek, equally distinguislied by refinement of taste and 
by giiiidneM of hiturl, was worthy of u admirable a wife. 
With lliem Schiller was in the luibit of conversing about all 
the Hiibji-cts that interested him most nearly. Tliere he saw the 
young wife learn the part of Biaaka iu " JuUus von Tarent,'' 
and at the same lime attend to her domestic affairs and repair 
her huslwnd's linen ; and amid all the irritable moods which 
theatrical life is su apt to engender, she was always cheerful 
and aiiolhing to her husband. Schiller by degrees became 
the most intimate friend of thia family ; and an it was still bis 
greatest delight to be constantly making giAn to his friends, 
lie made a }>rcsent of a little dug to his kind hostess, wlium 
slie culled Trotter, and petted exceedingly. 
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Karoline Beck, after being seven months married, began to 
droop in health, and was seized with a brain fever. On the 
22nd of July she was stmck with apoplexy. On the 24th she 
had a daughter, and died on the same day at sunset. At her 
interment the same members of the Catholic priesthood who 
had opposed her marriage, now refused that her remains 
should repose in consecrated ground, and her fidr fhime was 
transferred to the Lutheran churchyard. '* Was she thus 
early translated, '* exclaimed Iffland in his necrology, *' be- 
cause the world had too much that was harsh and trying for 
so pure and gentle a creature 7 " Lamentations for her lost 
were heard on every side. Schiller, too, though so deeply 
affected, wrote a consolatory poem for her husband, which is 
imfortunately lost, but a sister of Margarethe Schwan, Staats- 
rathin Pistorius, in Stuttgart, remembers that there was a 
very affecting allusion to the little dog, who always welcomed 
Karoline by barking jojrfully when she returned home ♦ from 
the theatre weary and exhausted. Schiller was often visited 
by the Muse when in the cloud of sorrow, and thus we see 
him now, every sense absorbed in his new drama. 

Gervinus and Yischer have defined the German drama, as 
a middle path between the ancients and Shakspeare. If it be 
admitted that French tragedy, with all its unity of action and 
capaciousness of style, is an imitation of the ancients, we must 
also admit, that Schiller first deliberately entered that pre- 
scribed path. He now shared his time betwe«i his own works 
and French literature. He hopes in this way, as he writes to 
Dalberg, on the 24th of August, to arrive at a happy medium, 
betwixt the two extremes of French and English taste. The 
study of the French school, if the results be compared, had 
this advantage over the imitation of the antique (which he 
subsequently introduced into the " Bride of Messina,**) that 

* Wolfgang Menzd. Litenuy Pap«r, 1847. Letters on Mannheini, by 
8ophie de U Roche. Zurich, 1781. 
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in the former no intricate fatality with regard to destiny, no 
chorus, allured him into devious paths. The school of wmpli- 
city indeed, the fruits of which were so manifest in " Wilhelm 
Tell," he was longer in attaining, from the French enticing 
him towards wit and rhetoric. But in spite of all this, it was 
a benefit to Schiller that he remained in the strife of the mo- 
dem world, in order to dovelope freely his original powers, 
and later in life, submitted to the stern control of the an- 
cients, which so easily leads away the mind from what is pre- 
sent and national, to a hollow culture of form alone. Schiller, 
receding at this time from the exaggerated manner of the 
Sturm und Drang school, passed into a more massive style, 
displaying equally the nature of Lessing, and the pathos of 
Shakspeare ; and he who desires once more to see the genuine 
German drama re-established, must appeal to Schiller's works, 
for it is only a style free from art that can be truly dramatic. 

Schiller had serious intentions of adapting the French tra- 
gedies of Comeille and Hacine for the German stage, and also 
some English plays, such as " Macbeth " and " Timour." In 
this way, he held out to Dalberg a prospect of new pieces, 
and endeavoured, by every means in his power, to make the 
Intendant more favourably disposed towards him. So en- 
tirely was he at this time fiiscinated by high and sublime tra- 
g(Hly, that he expressed himself with really undeserved con- 
tempt of the popular buskin, and wrote to Dalberg on the 
24th of August, " that he could not conceal from himself, 
having been both vain and self-willed, in endeavoiunng tu 
shine in a different s])here, for he felt that the highest style of 
traginly was peculiarly suited to his powers. In this pro- 
vince he might perhaps be difficult to equal, in any other per- 
haps not difficult to surpass." He acknowlciiffes that Dalberg 
was justified in mistrusting his schemes, but writes he, " when 
you consider how of\en illness and low spirits have counter- 
acted my beat endeavours, you will at least admit that mere 
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hollow schemes do not form part of my natural diftposition. 
I should like to converse with your Excellency about my wish 
to resume my medical profession, and the plans connected with 
it, for I cannot, I fear, fully explain myself in writing. 

In the same letter we read, " I rejoice that I am at last to a 
certain degree master of Iambics, for I think this will contri- 
bute much dignity and brilliancy to the verse of ** Don Carlos." 

" Don Carlos " was at this time the favourite " child of his 
mind," and while he speaks in a depreciating tone of his first 
productions, yet in spite of working at the last parts of " Don 
Carlos '' with considerable reluctance, he dwelt with fondness 
for many ensuing years on this drama, defending it against 
the opposition which- it so plentifully encountered, constantly 
quoting favourite passages from it in letters, and improving 
and ix)li8hing every edition. In this piece was first put to the 
test, the irresistible charm of Form, exercising its spell on the 
author also, the stream of beauty, like a fresh current of blood 
from the heart of the composition, filtering into the finest 
veins of the words and rhymes — the harmony between sen- 
suousness and reason, intended to affect the hearer, seizing the 
artist himself at the very first verse. Here, if any where, 
the poet proves himself a dramatist, for here the syren strains 
of lyrics encompass him. The dramatic poet in the first lines 
spoken on the stage, displays an ideal nature, and much ly- 
riad sweetness, combined with dramatic emotion ; this is being 
the genuine successor of Sliakspeare. We ought never to 
forget that Sliakspeare found the rhythmical form of the drama 
already established in great perfection. Schiller's task was 
incomparably more difficult. 

In the one case, a unity was to be restored, which in the 
other was only to be developed. A similar struggle ensued 
between Form and Subject, as that which subsequently took 
place between abstract Thought and intellectual Form ; and 
it is clearly obvious to us, that Schiller's youthful lyrics were 
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as indispensable a preparation for the poet, as his powerfully 
sketched prose compositions were for the dramatist. How 
natural was this question of Form, which even in Bauerbach 
he had begun to solve, and to the artist, of the highest im- 
portance. Streicher tell us, that he was forced to arrange his 
expressions rhythmically ; and to make the Iambics flow melli- 
fluously, he felt that he must even think rhythmically. He 
soon found that this measure " was not only the most appro- 
priate to the drama; but as it had the power of elevating 
even commonplace thoughts, how much more must it ennoble 
sublimity and beauty of expression. His joy, his delight at 
his success, renewed his pleasure in life and in his labours, 
and he looked forward with impatience to the evening, when 
he invariably read aloud to Streicher, what he had written 
during the day." Streicher was as much enchanted as a sus- 
ceptible mind could not &il to be, on hearing for the fh-st time, 
Schiller's nervous language attuned to rhythmical measure. 
He conjured Schiller, never again under similar oiroumstances, 
to condescend to prose, 

"WTiile Ifflund lowered his characters by form, to the level 
of commonplace nature, which Kotzebue had no difliculty in 
equalling, Schiller sought the only true and sure healing power 
for the outward ibrm of his dramas, in the inner law of his 
own noble nature. He knew well that the dignity of a national 
institution, can only be claimed for a theatre, when at no 
moment the dignity of poetry is forgotten. 
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CHAP. V. 

GSABLOm TOOl XALB.^ 

Her Portnlt, Lift, and Cbaneter. — Ghailotto^t MwiligtL — JonM|f It 
Mannhfliiii.— Schiller.— Hapfij Deyi.— Ouaiotte goM to landaa.— 
Sorrows of Parting. — Sha ratnina to Hannbeim. — ** King Lear.*— Char- 
lotte and Schiller.—A fcatJTa Banqnet — SchiHartOnnftMluu af kh Law 
for Lotte. — Colonel Hugo.— Sehillar Intenda to raalgpi Mafi ttna tknai 
Theatrical Poet — Charlotta'aDiwnatlniw — Her Avowal to SchiDeii"- 
The Ideal, and Lore. 

Whateveb influence the foreign models of Comeille and Shaks- 
peare may have cxerciaed during these summer days on our 
poet, still he faithfully adhered to his adored mistress;, Nature, 
who at this time, led him by one of her most lovely creations, 
to a luxuriance of new contemplations, and to the most pas- 
sionate strife of feeling. 

Those who know Charlotte von Kalb, only through the 
miserable copy, of an excellent small pastel portrait, which has 
been circulated and accepted by the public, must entirely 
efface this caricature from their memory — but what would it 
avail, were I to attempt to replace it, by features of the true 
type ? This portrait, since I saw it, has been constantly 
present to my mind. Can I communicate my feeling to the 
reader? Can I, without exciting a smile, confess, that my 
heart beats with very foolish emotion, every time tliat I 
think of this little portrait ? Is it credible that anything so 
perishable, that the mere shadow of a being, separated from 
us by a century, could excite such deep feeling ? What subtle 

* I have to thank the commaoications of Frei Fraalein Edda ▼. ELalb, (br 
any new views in thia sketch. 
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fiiscination must emanate from that soul, which the hand of 
the fortimate limner, by magic lines, and a gentle tone of 
colouring, causes to dawn on us ? Is it the large bewildering 
blue eyes, the noble lofly brow, the arched eyebrows, fine and 
delicate as if drawn by a pencil ? Is it the lovely chiselled 
lips which seem to say : We have drunk in every breath of 
spring, fresh from the hand of the Creator, with thankfrdness 
and joy ? or, am I bewitched by the portrait of this girl of 
seventeen, in all her bloom, because the sight of this &ce, this 
sliadowy drapery, and the picturesque costiune of those days, 
cause all those songs to vibrate in my soul, which are indelibly 
impressed on our minds, as the brightest reminiscences of our 
youth. 

The following was one of Charlotte^s &vourites : 

•* Welcome fair orb of silver light 1 
Gentle confederate of night : 
Handmaid of Thought,— why fliest thoa so fast? — 
Softly ! — she flieth not ; — 'twas but a cloud that passed. 

** More lovely only than thy ray 
Is the first wakening of May, — 
When crystal dew-drops her green locks distil* 
And the red sun comes rushing up the hilL 

•« Alas ! for you,— lov'd friends that sleep 
Beneath these graves so dark and deep : 
Ah 1 for the golden hours now pass'd away, — 
When we together gaz*d on star and reddening day.** 

Besides this portrait of her in blooming youth, a sketch lies 
before me of the sweet features after death. " Goethe," I ex- 
claimed at the first glance. These grandly chiselled outlines, 
in which repose entire peace, after the struggles of a long life 
of suffering, bear a family resemblance to Schiller's great 
spiritual brother : when that painfrd portrait painter. Death, 
wished to distort those lineaments, Charlotte's mighty spirit 
snatched the pencil, and drew the likeness. 

With equal truth and fidelity has she depicted herself a 

00 2 
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third time, in her memoirs. Who can attempt to portray all 
the riches of this Jife in a sketch ? Who can venture to 
separate a thread from these memoirs, probably the most ex- 
traordinary that ever were written, and say, " Thus was she 
in life/' Of all the female forms that accompanied our poet 
in his festal progress, she was undoubtedly the most imagi- 
native. Nature had possibly destined her for our poet, " but 
mistook the clay,'' and no other mission remained for the 
woman, but to become the friend and the muse of our great 
tragic poet. 

Charlotte Marschalk von Ostheim was bom on the 15th of 
July, 1761, at Waltershausen, in Grabfeld, in the canton of 
the Rhcin and Werra. The property settled on her, and the 
patriarchal customs of the &mily, secured to her all the pri- 
vileges of position and wealth — a refined mode of life, and the 
benefit of an undisturbed development. But the bodily or- 
ganisation of the child was of great susceptibility. When her 
father, beside whom she was one day seated at table, laid his 
hand lovingly on her head, she trembled imder the gentle 
touch, and tears of joy shone in her eyes. She lived much 
with nature, and early felt the poetry of fragrant meadows and 
limpid streams. She searched for herbs and flowers with her 
brother, and if ever child did, she must have seen the "Willow 
King's daughter " in a gloomy spot, nay the Willow Xing him- 
self, " with sceptre, crown, and train." But she had also much 
refinement of taste for the more cheerful forms of social life-, 
even feeling a childish degree of pleasure in the magnificent 
parties de chasse of the day, in festive banquets, fishing ex- 
cursions, and in the highly trained greyhounds, who bearing 
notes in the clasps of the collars fastened round their slender 
necks, hunted their prey from one castle to another. A pro- 
longed residence in the strict Catholic neighbourhood of 
Bauerberg, seized on her imagination. She believed herself 
subject to demoniacal possessions, and saw her beloved &ther, 
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in a vision, lying dead. This dream aooa became dreadiVil 
reality. When eight years old she also lost her mother, and 
was llienceforth destined to be long separated from her brothers 
and sisters. She was placed under the care of strangers, first 
at Nordheim, and then with Herr von Turk, in Meiningen. 
Thus she remained without a legitimate home — that only true 
nutritious soil of gaiety of heart, and (rank and cordial warmth 
of feeling. She soon became old-&shioned, wngiilar, reserved, 
and wilful. When she wept bitter tears for these feulis, and 
her isolated Htatc, the words sounded in lier ear with which 
she hud been told her grandmother receired licr, at her firat 
entrance into life, when instead of the expected boy a girl 
made her appearance, " You have no business here," liad been 
the liaBty exclamation of the grandntother. " I can truly say," 
writes Charlotte, " that as a child I shed many tears." Her 
fate was indeed singularly hard ; she was constantly in contact 
with the aublime mystery of death — blooming like a lovely 
churchyard rose, over the grave — constantly either weeping 
for the dead, or in dread of losing those she loved. 

Frau von Turk, with whom she had hitherto lived, died 
after a long illness, and Charlotte, orpliancd afresh, resided 
n<)w on the property of her uncle, Herr von Stein, in Nord- 
heim. Thin gay, bustling mansion, though her uncle highly 
prized her indejicndent character, could not overcome her 
rcHer\-e, nor her di»[x>sition to more grave and intellectual en- 
joyments. Her brothers and sisters were her greatest con- 
solation, and also constant intercourse with the most gifted 
men in tiie wmntry, such oe Heinwald, Pfranger, and othere, 
who all esteemed the young lady as a rare pearl of female ex- 
cellence. Her finely chiselled features, her large lustrous eyes, 
which yet looked so dusky and languishing, that they never 
could have gazed undazzled even at the stars, gave her a moet 
]icculiarly attractive appearance. The liuuriance of her Ught 
brown hair, the weight of which her head could scarcely sup- 
00 S 
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port, was so great, that even later in life, when tmlooecd and 
flowing round her tall and slender figure, it quite touched the 
groimd. 

She had learned to speak French in her childhood, ac> 
cording to the £ishion of the dav ; her culture, independent of 
the usual instruction and literature of the day, such as Ugolino, 
Julius Ton Tarent, Voltaire, and Shakspeare, was thoroughly 
individual. She read much and attentiTelj, eq)eciaUj early 
mystical l^ends of conversions ; the Bible, and extracts from 
the Koran, wandering enchanted ** under the palms of Para- 
disc." The simplicity which exists in the writings of the 
Old Testament, coupled with the boldest imagination, en- 
tirely accorded with this style of reading, and also her affinity 
of soul to those orientalists of literature. Herder and Jean 
Paul. The demoniacal often crossed her path, both in her 
own sensations and in the writings of others, in the shape of 
insanity and passion ; and her perceptions were peculiarly sen- 
sitive to impressions of this kind. When she heard that the 
child of erne of her favourite servants had been put to death, she 
screamed and fainted. Educated in a region very much under 
the influence of the Catholic priesthood, the cloister appeared to 
the Protestant girl in a very poetical light. She respected the 
symbols of the faith of others, being herself both tolerant 
and devout, considering them worthy of reverence, and be- 
neficial to men according to their various dispositions ; but 
she withstood i/^-ith firmness and self-possession every attempt 
to convert her. The members of secret orders in^ired her 
with deep interest, and she ofien conversed with the associates 
of masonic institutions, travelling for the purposes of enlight- 
enment. The impression that she received fix)m life and the 
most varied reading — especially historical studies — she amused 
herself by recalling in writing, diu-ing her many solitary 
hours : her " Remarkable Events," a novel called '* Cornelia," 
her still unpublished writings, firagments of a drama, *^ The 
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Demon of Gain," and a " Hiatory of the American War of 
In<lcpcndence," show that, along with a ttatursl inclination 
towards tlie ideal, she could also depict the worid of action 
with aurpriaingly graphic powers. The greatest enjojrment of 
Ler life, was, hy personal communication with gilded men, to 
bestow lasting value on every minute. 

Such was her character when Schiller, during his residence 
at Baucrbach, first saw her in deep mourning. She had at 
that time recently loal her only brother, and her admirable 
fiater Wilhelminc, who had been married contrary to her in- 
clinations. She had also seen her sister Leonore led to the 
altur by President von Kalb. In September the President's 
brother arrived on a visit, Heiruich von Kalb, who had served 
in the American war along with the French troopa, as an 
ofliccr of the n^imcnt lioyal Deux Ponts, and whom peace had 
now brought home. The President welcomed him with cordial 
diilight. By the death of Frita von Ostlieim, the family pos- 
nessionB, conKisting of (he properties of Walterehausen, Tra- 
iH-'Indorf, Marinfeld, and Dankcnfeld, were in an unsafe position. 
The <jueHlion Imd arixcn as to whether the inheritance were 
freehold or feudal, and this point could only be decided by a 
lawHuit (and by bribery) before the Imperial Chamber. For 
thin purpose, os well as to supply Inn own pressing necessities, 
the President requirctl very lai^e sums, and he had long consi- 
dered that the only modeof efTccting this object waaa marriage 
between his brother and Charlotte, in which case the power 
devolved on him of administering to the freehold estate, ac- 
cording to his own will and pleasure. He soon tiaw, however, 
that Charlotte, as well as his own relation, Si^;mund von 
Seckendortj a favourite Kammerherr of Karl August's, at 
Weimar, opposed his plans in every way ; this made him per- 
fectly furious, and he talked so much about his incessant 
hiboixTB, tlie complicated nature of the affairs, and the immi- 
nent danger* to which the property was exposed, placing 
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everything in so alarming a point of view, that Charlotte, isolated, 
powerless, and depressed by her recent sorrows, at last, in 
helpless resignation, agreed to his project. Heinrich von 
Kalb, however, was universally considered a man of honour, 
and bore the reputation of a brave officer. According to 
Schiller's testimony he was an excellent, kind, and good- 
hearted man. " My marriage," says Charlotte, " was not more 
hazardous than any other, intended to secure, according to the 
opinion of the world, a brilliant outward existence." That 
this union was to be concluded without mutual love, or any 
worldly advantages on her part, she esteemed its brightest side. 
A few weeks afterwards they were married. 

Heinrich von Kalb, whose leave was drawing to an end, was 
anxious to obtain a situation at the Zweibriicken Court, where 
he was in considerable &vour ; and after a dull, solitary win- 
ter in Baireuth, passed in reading French memoirs and Hume's 
" History of England," he set off from Waltershausen, with his 
young bride, on the 5th of May, 1784. In Frankfort, they 
staid with a friend of Charlotte, — a Herr von Stuhl, who re- 
ceived them most hospitably. . The latter with sorrow perceived 
that Charlotte no longer possessed the frank, candid manner 
which had formerly distinguished her ; and when he took her 
to the garden to see his auriculas, and in a confidential moment 
made this observation to her, she answered : " I feel myself 
without a home. I cannot make myself imderstood. No hope 
brightens my path ; no sympathy attracts me." And yet she 
delighted " in the bright rows of auriculas, in their velvet dust, 
and in the soft light and delicate fragrance of their graceful 
circles." A sweet hope was now breathed into her soul, the 
fulfilment of which was not far distant. The married couple 
went by Darmstadt to Mannheim, where they arrived on the 
evening of the 8th of May. Reinwald and Frau von Wolzogen 
had given Charlotte a parcel to take to Schiller. She sent it 
to him ; and on the following day he came himself. 
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With his appearance there began for her on enbrel; new life, 
la the remembnuice of that meeting, frhicb she has comme- 
muratcd in her Sibylline style, there still vibrates an echo of 
that hour. " In the bloomofyoulh," she writes, "be displayed 
the rich variety of his being. His eye bright wilh youthful 
spirit ; his demeanour diguified and thoughtful ; quickly 
affected by unexpected sympathy." On the same evening, 
" Cabal and Love " was performed. Afler Schiller had con- 
versed fur some hours with his new acquaintances, the distress- 
ing thought auddeoly occurred to him, that the name of Kalb, 
whicli his agreeable new friends bore, was to be represented oa 
the stage under a very different aspect : su he hurried to the 
theatre, and entreated the acU>r not to pronounce the name. 
He then quickly returned to his friends, much relieved. " He 
came in," says Charlotte further, " in exceUent spirits ; a kind 
welcome was contained in every glance." Cordial confidence 
and intimal« mutual sympathy were speedily established on 
both aides. The words he poured forth, without study or re- 
flection, sounded to Charlotte like the speech of a Seer. " In 
conventation, quick, vehement impulses were succeeded by 
almoHt feminine gentleness. Every glance showed the inspi- 
ration uf lolly thought." Imbued with the most nuceptible 
feeling for every thing fair on earth and sublime in heaven, and 
yet fatally severed from every joy, as Charlotte waa, — prone, 
therefore, to be raised to glad enthusiasm by the lightning ray 
of one sympathetic thought, — was not Schiller to her tfie poet 
of alt that was noble, whose whole course through life had 
displayed Will and Power, — only the more elevated and mas- 
culine reflex of herself? With eager thirst she drank in the 
stream of light poured forth on her darkened spirit. 

Scliillcr accompanied her ne.tt day to the Hall of Antiques. 
" A paroxyHni of ardent entliusiasm seized him," relates Char- 
lotte ; " for he truly felt — I, too, have power ! The song of 
the Gods of Greece was dawning on his soul." They then 
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yiaited the counterpart of that jojouB world of heathen gods— 
the Church of the Jesuits, commonly called by the people, fit>m 
its numerous pictures, " the parti-coloured Evangelium," built 
from the produce of the toll on the Khine-bridge, which these 
Fathers had enjoyed the privilege of levying for twenty years 
past. In this most lovely season of May, they made an ex- 
pedition to the adjacent Waldheim, where the most picturesque 
dwellings are scattered amon^the finest trees in the Palatinate. 
" Sense of power and mournful enthusiasm filled their hearts ; 
and the words sprung forth in full bloom which the flame of 
youth had sown." On the last evening they went to the 
theatre, Charlotte, too, felt the moral influence of the Drama, 
and expressed herself in strong terms on the frivolity of the 
French stage. After the performance was over, Iffland joined 
them, being acquainted with Herr von Kalb ; but what did 
Charlotte care for Iffland when Schiller was present ? " We 
carefully sought out fine phrases," she relates. " How easily, 
in this way, do we sink into degrading affectation ! " Char- 
lotte went, on the following day, with her husband to the 
fortress of Landau, where his regiment was quartered. ** What 
a day ! " she writes. " Oh, cruel cold of the north ! gloomy 
clouds drifted along by the storm, cutting sharpness of the 
blast, have I alone shivered under thine influence ? Horror 
of night 1 darkness I dost thou overshadow only my soul and 
spirit ? The sun rose at last on the clear horizon, the meadows 
glowed in its splendour : but to brighten the inner maases of 
clouds is beyond even his power. Life bloomed once ; but 
now it is dead ! " 

Schiller, who had written to Reinwald with such enthusiasm 
about Sophie Albrecht, was probably still under the influence 
of this fresh impression, for in a letter to Frau von Wolzogen 

about his new friend, he only wrote these calm words : 

" This lady seems very clever and intellectual, and does not 
belong to the class of conmionplace minds." 
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Charlotte returned to Mannheim at the end of July, as, 
according to French ideas, it was not fitting for the wife of an 
otiiccr to rcsiite in a garrison town. She and her husband had 
therefore arranged that she should take up her abode in Mann- 
heim, where there was ho much interest and amusement, till 
after her expected confinement. Her husband visited her 
several times every week, often accompanied by some of his 
comrades. Among them was Colonel Wilhehn von Hugo, an 
excellent and accompliMheil man, who had gained Charlotte's 
confidence. In this circle, the tone of which is best described 
in Cliarlotte'a own sketches, furnishing ua with the most 
graphic picture, Schiller was cordially welcomed. Much ex- 
cited at this time by his labours, by the death of Karollne 
Beck and ChriBtophine's visit, aa well as by a rising inclina- 
tion for Margarethe Schwan, Schiller was looking forward 
with peculiar pleasure to the representation of " King Lear," 
which had not been giveu since Schriider played the part. 

On the lOtli of August, Charlotte, accompanied by several 
ofHcers, met Schiller in ihc crowded theatre, — never had the 
Britisli poet an audience more worthy of him. They enjoyed 
with iiitimsc delight all that Schrikler's verwon could impart, 
and intellectual discusHions, which Charlotte introduced with- 
out affecting, howc^■e^, to lead the convcreation, agreeably 
filled up the space between the acts. When one of the party 
coinineuded Kent's fidelity to Cordelia, in which vene»tion 
and love are so blended. Colonel Hugo said : " Such devotion 
is c<mHoiiant with love, though in some respects differing from it. 
This sublimity of feeling is a ray of light emanating from love, 
and soaring to a height whence all ilut is Iransientand perish- 
able is bnnislied. If Humanity be only permitted to enjoy 
what Nature requires, then no laurels can evcrbe won, nor that 
higher peace attained, of which the olive branch is a type." 
Tlie following words are probably Charlotte's own : " There 
is a Trio of Fully which persecutes me in a thousand forma, 
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and mankind seem divided into these three claaees — arrogant 
folly, seeking its own interests, and armed with cunning; 
next, the class blinded by error and fettered by its bonds; 
and lastly, the most aggravating of all, the fool par excellence, 
exercising irony on every subject, with qnick perception, 
jangling the bells of folly, and brandishing the scotirge of 
mockery.'* Another said : " We ought all to possess the 
j)ower of exercising our thinking faculties; the lofty poet 
imjiarts strength to do this. The thoughtful man can neither 
be startled or surprised ; only thus can he escape the delusion 
of hunting a mere furtive shadow." Schiller's prophetic 
eloquence fihines forth in the following dithyrambus : '* Oh ! 
Master of the Beautiful, omnipotent over horror, thou hast the 
pow^er to humble in the dust and to raise up again ; for thou 
hast imbibed thy nourishment from a pure and free spirit — from 
the glittering stream of Fancy. Thy strength can break all 
bonds and loose all fetters, for that which is bom of the 
Spirit can only be received by the Spirit." 

** We enjoyed," writes Charlotte, " the luxury of woe, the 
charm of inspiration." BieFs performance of Kent had given 
especial satisfaction, and Iffland also had delighted Schiller. 
Moved to tears, they passed out of the crowded theatre into 
the cool night air, under a starry summer sky. Schiller, 
giving due homage to the poet, broke out into these enthu- 
siastic words : " The author of * Lear ' alone has such know- 
ledge and experience of the human heart tliat he reveals to 
man his intrinsic worth, showing him what he is capable of 
achieving. Creative ruling thought forms the substance of 
this work." Intellectual thoughts, and they were of an intel- 
lectual nature, who with the light of love illumining their hearts, 
wandered side by side in the mild placid summer evening. 
Charlotte was at this time about to encounter the most severe 
trial of woman's life. She was confined of a boy on the 8th of 
September. She named him Friedrich, after Schiller and her 
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own biolher. Unfortunately her husband was obliged to 
leave her the aecoad day after the birth of her child, and dur- 
ing the fulluwiiig night she lutd an ahirm which brought her to 
the brink' of the grave. As she was lying in bed, left alone 
by her careless servanla, her curtains suddenly rustled. She 
eaw a woman with hare arms and feet, and her luir hanging 
over her shoulders — either a somnambulist or a lunatic — 
w)>o violently pulled the coverlet and the curtains. Charlotte 
endeavoured to sp'ak to her, but she could not utter a sylla- 
ble, and ninking bock in a dead faint, she lay cold and life* 
less. There were now screams and consternation. Schiller, too, 
waii quickly informed of ihe dangerous state of Lis friend, and 
he alone retained sufficient calmness, wbiLit all others lost 
tlicir [irescnce of mind, to send for an experienced phyucian. 
By having recourse to the Htrongest remedies, Charlotte waa at 
length restored to consciousness. She was told of the service 
her friend liod rendered her, and when on her recoveiy she 
saw Schiller ronie in, leaning on her husband's ann, she was 
decfily affected. Schiller sincerely rejoiced at the happy 
recovery of tlie fair young creature, and to Charlotte's grateful 
heart his jiresence was "like the mild subdued light which 
brightcnH the ilawn." 

Affer visiting Chailoile in her solitude, Schiller began to 
admire the [iroblrm of this existence; her independence of 
feeling, her ngal dignity of soul, her profound words, learned 
in the school <if sulTering. How much she had seen and 
olxu-rred ; how quickly could she mise her thoughts from the 
objt'clH she |>ortrayed with such vivid talent, to a more elevated 
sphere, oinl then, an if slinking off a burden from her trans- 
parent wings, after the most entmnced Rjjiritual ghmce, sud- 
denly break into a gay laugh, a« if finding cauie for mockery (as 
Hahel says of her) in dwelling long in that celestial sphere of 
which phe had caught a transient glimpse. To give the 
reader an idea of her impressions of passing events, I proceed 
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to extract some graphic passages from her memoirs. She ii 
describing a rest after a grand chase : — " The horses were 
grazing in the meadows, the watchful companion, the iaithibl 
dog, had followed his master, the mellow flute, the melodious 
horns, resounded through the woods." Another time she 
describes a foimtain being placed in the market-place at 
Meiningen : — "A crowd had assembled to see this fountain 
reared in the centre of the marketplace, and a number of our 
friends had collected in our dwelling known as the Red House. 
The erection of the lion with arms and staff was completed, 
and flowing water flashed from its jaws. Then approached, 
to draw for the first time from the spring, peasants with paila 
to slake the thirst of their cattle, and maids with cans to wash 
green herbs. It was towards evening; the goats, of which 
there were numbers in this place, shyly drew near in the 
golden light, and the most courageous sprang on the edge of 
the foimtain, — a stirring picture animated by health, bene- 
ficence, and freshness." Do not these words breathe of old 
Homer ? and when she told of her relation, Ilerr von Stein, 
or the Templar von Himdt, in Meiningen, those noble-minded 
men, with all their abnegation and self-sacrifice, or of the 
envoy of freemasonry, the pioneer of enlightenment. Prince 
Karl of Hesse : how attractive was " tliis mysterious being " to 
the pi^et, who had already by his acquaintance with the Prince 
of the Illuminati, Freiherr von Knigge, approached this 
sphere ; and Schiller from his own imagination had recently 
created a similar character in the Marquis Poaa. Charlotte's 
enthusiasm for such an ideal could not fail to affect him 
sympathetically, and to work on his imaginative fiiculties and 
temperament ; thus animating him to the lofty task whicsh he 
had imposed on himself — by his poetry, or if the times 
demanded it, by action also, to devote himself to the renova- 
tion and enfranchisement of mankind, and thus to win 
renown from posterity. 
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Here a personality confronted hiin, not recognismg by 
flattery what he had actually accomplished, but revering what 
he was in himself. For to forget the poet in his work, which 
would have been most gratifying to hia ambition, Charlotte 
could not do; on the contrary, she criticised his compositioiu 
in the most unnparing manner, while enjoying in his noble 
self the whole riches of his present and of his fiiture, and in 
her pure conneciion with him the concentrated felicity of a 
world. Wlicn mIic was asked on one occasion, before a perform- 
ance of " The t{o1il>crs," " Madame Charlotte, no doubt you will 
also conic to the theatre to enjoy this wonderful piece ? " she 
replie<l, " I have read it and can repeat many of its passages, 
but I do not wish to see it acted." Streichcr, who was one of 
her musical friends, relates a proof of her rigorous verdicts. 
He had often bi)astcU of the beauties in " Don Carlos," and 
Cliarlotte begjred the poet to read his drama to her. He did so, 
(K'olainiing it in his uiituil singular tone and manner. It entirely 
failed in making a fiivounihle impression on Charlotte. She 
winlifd, liowcver, to ciinc«al her real opinion, from feelings of 
delic.iey towards .Schiller, hut he urged her so strongly lo tell 
him frankly her judfrment, that at lait she said with a smile, 
she really thoiiftlit it less finished titan any composition of 
his. Tliis criticism took Schiller so completely by surprise, 
that with the hasty words " This is really too bad," he hurried 
out of the houK-. 

Clurlotte, gricve<l and annoyed, Utak up the manuscript 
which the poet bad thrown on the table, and scarcely had she 
for a short time rt.'id lliesc masterly lines, than she sent off 
to Schiller to my, that she had entirely clianged her opinion, 
an<l entreating him to return to her. But the mortified poet 
did not apjienr t<i the expectant lady till the following day. 
She then, indceil, gladly retracted her former censure, but 
told him plainly that his poetry must infallibly lose all effect, 
from the passionate, stormy way in which he chose to read it. 
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Charlotte*! hniband, dicni^ litidenad bf 4m 
of a militaiy life, and depraved bf his pwuniaiy 
Btances, the praKore of whidi ereij daj faflre—uily ma qdie 
disposed to e^joy agreeable a&d mteHeetoal aoeietf , and oAoa 
invited his friends to dinners, when SoUller mvwrnbljr fonnsd 
one of the party. Ghariotle baa deaoribed one of those paitisi 
in the most graphic manner, when it was i^ieed tibst esdi of 
the feur persons present— Heinrioh rtm Ksib, Friediiflk 
Schiller, Cobnel Ton Hugo, and Ghaiktte benelf ^shoald re- 
late a love adventoie hy toma. I will describe this reanios 
here, though it properly bekogs to s later date. It a]s» 
proves that Schiller*s *' Resignalioa ** waa already written, and 
in the course of this last year, we bare fttind oar poet 
frequently in moods when he might eaaly have ezpreswd 
himself with equal gloom, renouncing all enjoyment and 
felicity, and taking the most dismal view of life; but the 
words " of happiness I know nothing," certainly do not vppij 
at least to these hours. 

'^ A pure and cloudless sky smiled," as Charlotte relates, oa 
this little fete ; peace and gladness pervaded the verdant 
meadows of the Rhine ; '' golden rays of light gladdened the 
day." The walls of the room in which they were dining were 
covered with red silk, bright flames flickered cheerfully in the 
chimney, and the fragrance of incense stole invisibly through 
the air. The friends enjoyed Charlotte's el^ant hospitality and 
the good taste of all her arrangements, and the poet lauded the 
noble wine. " Rhine and Burgundy ! " he exclaimed, *^ migfa^ 
and praiseworthy spirits, your mild fire reconciles all differ- 
ences." Trouts of the Neckar were served in small silver 
dishes, according to Rhenish custom — ''so delicately pink, 
glancing silver, with golden fins, such as no other stream can 
produce." Charlotte displayed, as she always did on simi- 
lar occasions, such grace and enchanting gaiety, that all 
were fitscinated by her. Colonel Hugo gaily raised his glass : 
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" The Uay of life comes but once, let this toast then be dedi- 
cated to the immortal youth of the poet." Schiller answered, 
colouring, " My heart gladly accepts such a joyful promise ; 
how precious to me is the praise of such fricnda." " I alao 
wish U> deserve it," said the Colonel, playfully, who by the per- 
miaaion of his fair hostess had contributed a gitl to the gay 
meal, " and I hope that my tmvelling companion will be well 
received." A large game pie still covered was placed on the 
table, and champagne brought in. The Colonel exclaimed, 
" Let ua quaff this pearly sparkling foam ; may bright 
thought* bloom in honour of this day ! " and he begged that 
each of them should in turn relate some love adventure, 
either the fruit of imagination or of reality. All agreed, and 
Herr von Kalb began, then the turn of the poet arrived. 
Colonel von Hugo said, " We do not expect self- confession from 
you ; for as it is said of soldiers, ' In every town a fresh love,' 
BO also of the poet, ' In every poem a fresh Laura.' " " In 
vino Veritas," answered Schiller ; " therefore you may place 
confidence in the veracity of the poet. My memorandum book 
will prove that I speak the truth," He then related to them 
his passion for Lottc von Wolzogcn (Frau von Kalb calls her 
Dora), his miHapprehension as to her mutual love for him, and 
his secret journey to Mannheim, confessing that he required 
the discipline of experience and sufiTcring. Many beautiful ideas 
sparkled throngh this narrative. When Hugo told him that 
" The Robbers " was his most original conception, and that in 
it he had fathomed the depths of his being, Schiller answered, 
" Every one that lives must have experience of sorrow and 
trial, all must be more or less fettered ; he who dares to pour 
this forth, we call a poet." He told of his arrival at Bauer- 
bach, and his love of poetry having been revived there, of his 
wanderings in that region, meditating and composing verges. 
" Sheep and goats were pasturing on ihe hills and in the mossy 
meadows ; I, too, became a shepherd, for bards feed the flocks 
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comer, the troces of his miserable position, mockingly stared 
him in the face, reminding him, that be ought to employ hie 
time more profitably than in social pleasurci ; when he thought 
of Stuttgart and of his debta, then indeed be execrated Eboae 
amusements, which only for a few hours deadened the sense 
of his miseries, but could not remove them. 

His Ktuation at the theatre, had during tbe course of this 
summer become utterly distaetefuf to him. Many circum- 
stances combined to increase this arersion. A poet who ex- 
pressed himself so recklcsaly, and who associated so freely 
with Pastor Truuk (a man moat obnoxious to the prienthood), 
and who in his " Don Curios," had placed a dagger at the 
throat of the lutjaisition, could not fail to raise a host of ene- 
mies, though ihey concealed their party hatred, under the 
niaBk of (esthetic disapproval. 

A miserable liirce of Cotter's was given this summer, 
" The Black Man," a satire on the Sturm uud Srang school, 
eagerly applied by the public to Schiller ; and the latter, natu- 
rally suspicious, was persuaded that Gotler, who was qonwdercd 
a great authority in dnimatic afiaira, had conceived some per- 
sonal dislike to liim. IlBaad indeed, who entertained the 
liiglicst respect l!>r Schiller's loHy aims, endeavoured to dis- 
suade Dallwrg tniia giving a repetition of the iarce. Not 
only the public however, but the Bavarian Palatine Court, 
seeru to have cherislied considerable diutrust of Schiller, and 
even of the Inlcndant himself, in consequence of his &vouring 
a man so inimical to the Church, and so revolutioniuy in his 
iJcaa. Schiller iMgan to doubt whether Oalberg would renew 
his contract, and he resolved when autumn arrived, to antici- 
pate any possible step on the part of tlie Freiherr. 

Occupied with such thoughia, he one day went to call on 
Charlotte, to coinuiiinieaie his intention firat to her. He de- 
scribed his dei>endent condition, the circumspect course he was 
obliged to ]>urtiue, and how intolerable it was to be furced to 
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P J ^^1. «^^ *^ ^...^.^^i — .»^ ^WiA in hh Tipininn Jem lud 
no regard mi all. Charlotte nonred thb lutaiDjgaMe vidi 
deep emotion. She was aware of liw Kitaer LetlC9c% iMd hv 
in them a lore towards Sazonj, and m hSm inloDtkHi of not- 
ing his sitoation, the imminent prospec t of a sad aep aiaiiuu . 
She endeavoured to shake his resoliitioii, but wlien ft*iiW 
remained firm, the self oommand and apparent eomposore of 
this high minded woiqan gare way. ^ Since I hmre known 
you/* she Tehementlj ezchumed, ** I demand nuive fiom *"«•, 
than I erer dreamt of befoire : nerer till now did I diaeofv 
how dreaiy the past baa been.** 8diiller*s beart beat widi 
emotion at this avowaL ^One paasnoate emotion bappilr 
animates us both,*' ezckimed be; " till now, I waa too timid to 
reveal it to you. The fire of my soul has been kindled at 
your bright light ; " but alluding to the bonds which fettered 
her, he added sorrowfully, '^ but have I not cause to ditaid a 
future, weighed down by doubt and deception ? " Charlotte 
paid no attention to these words ; she confessed to him how 
poor and vapid existence would be to her without bim : life 
had at last bestowed on her the boon of a friend, and granted 
her these precious moments of a nobler vitality. Schiller, 
astonished by the sudden ardour which broke forth in her 
tones, frankly said that he had believed she would have borne 
the separation more tranquilly, fix)m her lofly self-control and 
calm nature. '' You little know,** she exclaimed, '* what 
formed the basis of this tranquillity — it was the bond of truth 
— would you sever it?** She lamented the worldly cares 
with which he was forced to struggle, indeed her passionate 
distress led her to utter the reproach, that at the cost of his 
peace and of his heart, his whole ambition was concentrated 
in fitme and admiration. 

Schiller was startled and deeply affected, but disregarding 
this misconception of his noble designs, he answered mildly 
reminding her of his quickly passing youth, and portiaying to 
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her warmly hia ardent longingB, and hia ideal. " My heart 
fecia that tUou nercr wilt desecrate these aspiiationa nor cloud 
these bright hopes." Charlotte heard for the first time from 
hie lips the coofidential tkov, with intense dehght, and while 
joyfully responding to it, ahe did not attempt to answer any 
part of hia upecch ; unable at utich a moment to rctUizc the 
thought of a severance from him, Bhe induced him to promise 
that he would take no hasty step, or at least not finally decide 
on leoving Mannheim. 

With what fluctuating light in his heart did Schiller leave 
her 1 What darkness in turn obxcurcd it, when he felt that 
Charlotte demanded from hirn a sacrifice, to which his genius 
could not submit ; for ihc bright anticipations of noble iame, 
and the enticing silvery tones which had vibrated so power- 
fully in his heart from the Kiimer Letters, still urgently called 
on him to fly. In another tar distant sphere, in that country 
whence this heart stirring cry had arisen, he dreamt of sunny 
patlm. He longed once more to cast aside the old garb of his 
circumstancen, to form fresh projects along with energetic stri- 
ving men, and to commence, under the auspices of enthusiastic 
admirers, a new existence. He was now at the age when 
every man feels disposed to serious self examination, when the 
mind makes its final calculations, and must hoist fresh sail in 
order to be carried by the surging tide into port ; and if this 
be delayed or neglected, the whole voyage of life must hence- 
forth be navigiitefl through rocks and breakers. And did he 
not feel a secret dread lest Charlotte's passionate soul, which 
she had so unreservedly displayed to him, attractive enough to 
dream away a life in its contemplation, should wholly fetter 
him within its magic circle t that he, less calm and firm by 
nature than Charlotte, who was enchained by double bends, 
should fall an unresisting victim to a passion, which was in bis 
eyes, a crime 7 " Rely not, bright being, on thine angelic 
goodness," he inwardly exclaimed to Charbtte. 
t>D 3 
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His hemrt was lo inflammable, so eanlf aftetod bf eroj 
face, form, or gentle voice : how i^adlf would he have nnhed 
into the fiudnating peril of seeking a kindred heart; and yet 
where he lo eagerly Bongfaty hia iwclinariona had beea 
cruellj croflsedy and where he nerer dared to aeolc, he had 
found ! 

Those fair readen who blame Borneo ftr deaertang Bom- 
line so quicklj, to throw himaelf into the aima of Jnliety nmit 
endeavour to fill their hearts with sweet forgiving pi^, when 
they learn that Schiller had admitted into the sanotnaiy of 
his heart, no less than fimr fidr Bosalines in quick aaccesBoa 
in Mannheim. The first, Lotte von WolaQgen, 6r away, and 
already renonneed, had been gradnaUj supplanted hj Maiga- 
rethe Schwan. The fair " Svran " Was deeply impressed by the 
various passages which the poet read aloud to her from ** Don 
Carlos ** with especial emphasis, and she responded with the 
language of the heart. Schiller wrote home about her in 
such enthusiastic terms, that his fiither already saw bj anti- 
cipation, his Friedrich the son-in-law of a resi)ected and opu- 
lent Court bookseller. But Margarethc, who was as conscious 
of her charms as she was charming, though quite ready to 
accept the homage of the poet to a certain extent (and she 
really liked him), had no idea of forsaking the sphere of tlie 
adorers by whom she was encompassed. She therefore as* 
sumed a demeanour which proceeds as oflen fi-om vanity as 
fix)m a weak and susceptible temperament, but only too well 
calculated to drive an honourable man to despair. Schiller 
was one day inspired with all the rapture of hope, to be tor- 
tured on the ensuing one by all the miseries of fierce jealousy, 
and thus rendered utterly miserable. Whether Margarethe 
were irritated by his friendship for Cliarlotte, we do not know, 
but at this time she appeared to him in so odious a light, that 
he wtote in such a manner about her to his family, that hia 

her was persuaded his son had given up all thoughts of this 
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excellent marriage, and in &ct for a time it was bo. Schiller 
did not seem averse to forming another connection, which ap- 
peared most suitable both to Frau voa Kalb and hia other 
iricnds ; but here, the father of the yoxmg lady, designated as 
ProfeeBor L., in Charlotte's Memoirs (Hofrath Lamey ?) op- 
posed hia wishes, and Murgarethe so cleverly contrived to 
charm back her friend by her &«cinationa, that he at last re- 
solved to apply aeriously to Herr Schwan for permission to 
pay hia addresses to his daughter. 

But Margareihc had a formidable rival in the fourtli of this 
garland, the beautiful and gifled actress, Katharins Baumann, 
who, after Karoline Beck's death, had taken the leading parts, 
and made a deep impression on Schiller's heart, but unluckily 
without either her wisli or consent. She bore the name of her 
part in " The Kobbers," — Amalia, The beautitiil eyes veiled 
by long dark cyclaahes, the harmonious oval of her &ce, at- 
tracted the eyes of the most fostidious critics of female beauty 
in society; and it is satislucloiy to know that our Schiller 
belonged to thia select number, which we discover from a 
passage in Charloltc'e Memoirs. 

Charlotte, one day in confidential conversation with her 
friend, led him to describe different characters in Mannheim ; 
they began to speak of the various accomplished actresses, and 
Charlotte asked which of them possessed the greatest personal 
charms in addition to talent. Schiller eagerly exclaimed, 
"Amaliat Amalial" and involuntarily coloured at the sound 
of the name. " A sweet pretty creature, who has the gift of 
moving you to tean«," answered Charlotte with a smile ; on 
which the poet continued, " I can talk to you confidentially 
and as I really feel. VTiiat affects and enchants me chiefly in 
her, is the magic melody of her voice, and he who has not felt 
the spell of that glorious eye, lias never known true &>cina- 
lion. How charmingly are those eyes shaded by their thick 
fringe of eyelashes. Yes, she ia indeed beautiful 1 " Charlotte, 
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interested in the fidr actrew by BOioh ondnuia^ 
him to tell her more of her career, and ftfthill^w oootiniied: 
'' Yoiir questioii whether any actrew in partaonlar waa -nrf 
charming, kindled my imagination, bat I diall not reveal all 
I feci. The enthnaiaam with which I now upeak ia piohaU^ 
but the whim of the moment, bnt were I to aee ber in yiolet 
mlk — coloura too are not without their effbet— ber flowing 
ringlets shaded by a Teil ; oh, how lorely would ahe look!** 

With so inflammable a heart as this, and flrosn what we have 
related, we shall be at no loss to comprehend the conienions 
that Schiller sabseqnently made to his bride and to Goethe. 
The first was, that in Mannheim his heart waa filled with a 
miserable passion ; the second, that he waa but too well ac- 
quainted with the arcana of the love affiiirs of a theatre. 

But these various objects of admiration were entirely 
eclipsed by the feelings which now elevated his heart. What 
were these graces besides P8)-che? What even Margarethe 
Schwan compared to Charlotte — that magnanimous, true- 
hearted woman, who dTd not, like others, look on the needy 
and persecuted poet in the light of his poverty and neglected 
attire, but honoured the poor simple casket for the sake of 

its invaluable contents. To leave her, to part from her 

from her whose words or letters formed the joy of his whole 
life — this was an effort that he could only be induced to make 
by circimistances and impulses, not only strong but inevitable. 
We shall find them detailed in rapid succession in the next 
chapter. 



Poet uid Jaurnaliat. — Annonncenienter Ihe " Rhtnith Thalia." — AdI«([o- 
niita. — Debts. — Aniun HOIiel. — K«<1 aad Dialress. — Loagiog for tlie 
Korth. — Scblller aniwcn Ihj Eocnw Ullcra. 

We bestow our sympalliy on a aufferer according to ihe 
meaBurc of his strcnglli, and tlic susceptibility of hia nerves. 
The hardships of gailars who, in storin and darkness, cling to 
frozen, slippery shrouds, scarcely aflfcct us; while tlie lamen- 
tations of the veQerablc Lear, when the pitiless elements rage 
round his white head, move us to tears. The more delicate a 
hand is, the more refined is its touch. This applies above all, 
both to the hcuid and to the heart of the intellectual worker. 
Even the author, brt^d in the lap of liLzury, is exposed by the 
Banic itcnsitivc temperanieut which gives wings to liis most 
noble thoughts and creations, to sufferings, follies, and faults; 
but in the cane of the man who docs not live to write, but 
writes to live, such dangers are frightfiJIy increased, and he 
ftcls them with double force. 

It is but just to remember this Cict, as applicable tfl the 
^t where Schiller is about to encounter these increased 
perils; and how can we do better than (juote the admirable 
Carlyle's words, in his biography of our poet — words which 
ought to find a place in ev«ry life of Schiller. 

" Few Bpeciacles," aajB Carlyle of such writers, "are mor« 
affecting than that of such a man, so gifled and bo &ted, so 
jostled and tossed to and fro, in the rude bustle of life, 
the buffetings of which he is so little fitted to endure ; 
chcrishijig, it may be, the loiliest thoughts, and cli^iged with 
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the meanest wants; of pure and holy purposes, yet ever 
driven from the straight path by the pressure of necessity, or 
the impulse of passion ; thirsting for glory, and frequently in 
want of daily bread ; hovering between the empyrean of his 
fancy and the squalid desert of reality. Cramped and foiled 
in his most strenuous exertions, dissatisfied with his best per- 
formances, disgusted with his fortune, this man of letters too 
oilen spends his weary days in conflicts with obscure miseiy ; 
harassed, chagrined, debased, or maddened, the victim at 
once of tragedy and farce, the last forlorn out-post in the 
war of mind against matter. Many are the noble souls that 
have perished bitterly, with their tasks imfinished, under 
tliese corroding woes ! Some in utter famine, like Otway ; 
some in dark insanity, like Cowper and Collins (we could 
here substitute for these English names, those of Lenz, 
Lenau, and Holderlin). Some, like Chatterton, have sought 
out a more stern quietus, and turning their indignant steps 
away from a world which refused them welcome, have taken 
refuge in that strong fortress where poverty and cold neglect, 
and the thousand natural shocks which flesh is heir to, could 
not reach them any more. Yet among these men are to be 
found the brightest specimens and the chief benefectors of 
mankind ! It is they that keep awake the finer parts of our 
souls, tliat give us better aims than power or pleasure, and 
withstand the total sovereignty of Mammon in this earth ; they 
are the vanguard in the march of mind, the intellectual 
backwoodsmen reclaiming from the idle wilderness new ter- 
ritories for the thought and the activity of their happier 
brethren. Pity that from all their conquests, so rich in 
benefits to others, themselves should reap so little ! But it is 
vain to murmur; they are volunteers in this cause, they 
weighed the cliarms of it against the perils, and they must 
abide the result of their decision, as all must." 

Of all authors, none are so exposed to the sorrows of their 
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calling M dramatic poeta. Compared with Ij^ca and epic 
poems, with tales and romanceB, the dramatic style is a home- 
leBB gueet in literature. Often censured by the public, and 
by superficial critics, it has recourse to the stage, which too 
frequently panders to the passions of the day. A number 
of equally indifferent productions are selected in this manner, 
all Ihr removed from genuine poetry ; the stage, prizing the 
lofty conceptions ofa pure and enlarged mind, only according 
to this low standard ; and the more practical the judgment of 
a mannger may he, the more speedily wiU he, with all due 
civility, diiimieH his too dignified guest. Schiller had expe- 
rienced this with regard to " Fiesko." How could he, there- 
fore, slill cherieh the hope of continuing hia connection with 
Dalbei^g;? What gnaiantee had he that when "Son Carlos" 
was flninhed, alter spending a year with this idol of his heart, 
Dalberg might not again inaist on Carlos, at the end, being re* 
cunciled to Iuh father and falling into Philip's arms? 

But is it not just that where the highest triumphs beckon 
onwards, the most bitter stnigglen should be encountered T 
This thought sustained Schiller. The lofty, and we may truly 
•ay, admirable equity of his soul, which induced him to attri- 
bute the largiT proportion of what was in reality the cruelty 
of Fate, to his own negligence, saved him from despair. 

We can concede that ScliiUer, with genius such as his, 
might liavc in some degree secured an honourable existence 
by his literature and dramas; but we must not forget, that 
ab<iut this period — 1784 — the lilcraiy property of an author 
was conHidercd a legitimate priie for any bookncller who chose 
to pirate it, and that the diffusion of literary works was to be 
attributed quite as much to this unjust state of German copy- 
right, as to the enlerprining spirit of publishers. 

Schiller, like that unhappy captive who each morning saw 
his dreadful prison contracting into a coffin, reflected on these 
circumstaaccs in all their bearings, and felt that he must 
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sbflolut^ iutfe rociiiirst lo some scheme ti 

nsjr 1 
cooraeofatadf ; and Dalbetg lumnga 
prone to withdnw hia hMid m to Aatc^ it twA, AS' pMt at 
last rcMlred to throw himaelfmi ki> inn a mimeta,'tmi ttnr 
at least attonpt to improre li 
door of a muMMH) never jet d 
ciouB, benefioent Inatitalioii, wfaibli hi 
barden, mnd kbo of the bnrdfn of beiitg a poet i Aa mmQ» 
of this ludtntion ia — JToninaliHB. 

When 70a go into a rtrauB ■> deep that 710a eoald «Milf be 
drowned in it, the beet plan ia, with de^mate henoe CMMiag e, 
disregarding all timid nuBgiTinge, to pfange bk bMij% btf 
you must then swim Tatoroiulj. To use Schiller's wttrda of 
a later date : " Now, Merr OberkonsiBtorial Rath I no joking 
with the public : keep close to the pole, and don't ttunble 
down at starting I " 

Schiller was determined " to keep close to the pole," and, 
in spite of Chsj-lotte's eameet diasBasioas, finally to redgn hia 
situation at the theatre. He communicated hia intcndon lo 
Dalberg, when the latter returned from his country residence 
to Mannheim ; and the Freiherr made no effort to renew the 
contract. In the seaaioB of the Theatre Committee on the 
19th of November, the manager, Rennschub, was authorised 
to announce that " Herr Schiller, the former Poet of the Mann- 
heim Theatre, had given notice of a new journal, to be called 
the ' Rheniah Thalia,' to be published every two months." 
Schiller appeared for the last time ia this assembly on the 
28th of May. 

Our poet's sole reaouroe now was to throw himself into the 
anus of die public ; and he did ae by the announcement of 
the " Bhenith Thalia." 

The dream of working for immortally, however, b as inces- 
santly before the eyee of the poet, as the neceetd^ of working 
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for the present before the joumaliet. To llie former, pro- 
foimdnesB, Buupliciij, and nature are both the aim and the 
end ; to the latter, energy and bombast are ollea the surest 
mode of attaining the noblest purposes. The joumalist de- 
Totea himeelf to the service of Party ; the poet's hand is not 
firm enough to depict par^ ferer, when that hand is itself 
trembling from fever. The poet sees in the pftblic, a sub- 
lime assemblage of noble-minded men ; to the joumalist, 
his fellow-men too otlen appear in a state of ignoble and com- 
monplace ease. I will not enumerate the temptations which 
aaauil the journalist from the kings of the tribune and the 
book trade. He who can preserve his character in all its 
purity, under such circumstances, must possess great self con- 
trol ; and he who continues to be a poet, must be a genius of 
the first order. The contradictions and weaknesses which 
clung to Schiller's teuipenuuent, became at this time but too 
prominent. 

The Prospectus of his " Thalia," dated the 11th of Novem- 
ber, has been much admired, and it is indeed brilliantly 
written. It revived him, after the petty, vexatious shackles 
which liad so long held him in bondage, to be able now to 
pour forth his views unrestrainedly to the public. But those 
who prefer actions to nianifcstoeH, will not regret to see peeping 
forth from under the splendid toga of this Prospectus, the 
exigency which he endeavours to attire in the garb of virtue. 
" We have too often," says the announcement, in alluuon to 
the bctlcr motives of the editor, " seen a mercantile specula- 
tion take refuge in the high sounding words of patriotism and 
universal good." lie calls the public his Kefercc, hia Confi- 
dant, his Sovereign, his All. A few weeks later he apologizes, 
in a letter, for hia apostacy from Poetry. " The German pub- 
lic constmins its authors to choose their subjects, not in accord- 
ance with the predilections of genius, but in obedience to the 
calculations of mercenary tralHc. I intend to devote ail my 
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enei^estotlie^ThaUa*; bnl I do not tey Oat (had ediftor- 
ship enabled me to dupenae widi menantila TMwa) I voaU 
have gladly tranafened them to another aphera.*' He wiitct 
also to Gt$ckiiigk: '^Do not depredata the aieiider aerin 
I can boaat of in my JooniaL I riudl hare ph^gne enoqg^ 
with it yet.*' 

He had driginally hnrled hia ^'Bohbefa** into the worid 
with carelett audacity. In thia Prcwpectoa, probably antid* 
pating that his new Sorereign might reproach him with it, he 
accuses the Academy aa the aoorce of the miachie^ and de- 
signates his noble youthfbl prodoctian aa ^ a Inrth from the 
uimatuTal union of Subordination with Genhia.^* He was 
guilty of the same betrayal of ^ The Bobbera,'* by truckling 
to narrow bigotry, as in '' Oabal and Love," in deference to 
IIo£fman*8 remonstrances. It was veiy natural that he should 
conceal his unfortunate positicm under a mass of high sounding 
phrases, declaring that he meant to submit to no fetters saTe 
the verdict of the world ; and quite as natural that a month 
later, he should assiduously seek the fitvour of the Duke of 
Weimar, and a title : but we can scarcely ascribe the one to 
a bolder principle of liberty, without equally attributing the 
other to obsequious servility. By "The Robbers" he had 
made the public his confidant, and Koiner his friend. This 
was the right mode for a poet to form an alliance with a nation. 
Even the most stately prospectus could not fiiil to appcsar vapid 
aAer such a work. 

Vain was the stale artifice, by which, probably owing to 
the advice of his publisher, Herr Sohwan, he endeavoured to 
interest the vanity of the public; promising to prefix the 
names and characters of diose who subscribed to his journal ; 
vain, the rich choice of materials that he paraded before them. 
" His Sovereign, his All," made no haste in offering sub- 
scriptions, and the " Thalia " was equally tardy in making its 
appearance. 
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When at last the first niuuber was publieheil, in March, 
1785, within ita pale blue coTer, was the following aigoificant 
paragraph : " As oaXy a small portion of my subscribers have 
sent me their names, my intention of prefixing the list to this 
first number of the 'Thalia' must be abandoned." What 
time and trouble did this a^r cost Schiller ! There waa the 
literary claas to interest in iavour of his work, and advertis- 
ing it in other journals. He addressed almost obsequious 
letters to Gockingk, Ebert, and old Gleim ; to his intimate 
friend, J. G. Jacobi, who, aAer his journey to Freiburg, had 
for some time resided at Manuheini, and associated much 
with Schiller, he wrote on the 2Gth of November : " Pennit, 
honoured Sir, one who admires and esteems you warmly, 
to offer you the homage of a heart overflowing with friend- 
ship and kindness, and to nay, frankly, how invaluable be 
would consider a nearer connection with you ; and if you 
do not make it a stipulation that he should equal yourself in 
talent, you will find him probably not unworthy of your love." 
He wrote to SchaHTenstein also, requesting him to send ■ 
■mall miniature, which his fj'icnd had formerly commenced 
painting of him. 

The announcement which appeared in the " German Mu- 
seum," December, 1784, was severely criticised. It waa 
accused of unnecessary bombast. The editor of the " Palatine 
Museum " received three caustic epigrams on Iffland, Klein, 
and Schiller, which were so bitter, that the editor asked 
permission from the objects of them to publish the three 
satires, to which tlicy at once consented. Such a circum- 
stance fhows, how uncomfortable his position in Mann- 
heim had now become ; but these were very insignificant 
annoyances, when compared with the stroke, which stem 
necesMity inflicted on him, about the middle of November. 
My readers may remember, that the first step on the harassing 
path of debt, had been taken in printing " The Kobbers " at 
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hia own cost, and thu one of hia ftieods had baoona fak 
•ecvuity fi>r 200 golden. Owing pcoliablj to *— Imtt i^ 
oewals of die bill, the d^ 1^ tliia time amonated to naMlf 
800 gulden. His guanntee waa now hard p«and. SeUlki'a 
&ther, who by <legT«es b^mn to be uavrndj di^iUaaed wiA 
hia Km, neither oonld, nor would, pledge himaelf to jm.j die 
debt. Hia friend waa obliged to 6y frtHu Stnttgart, aod isme 
to Mannheim, whltber he waa pursued, and aneetcd. Sdullv'a 
eute of mind was trul^ pitiable. To reaone hia friend Ha- die 
present, and not to desboj hie ftitore pio^tecta, time were no 
other means tiiam to produce ike sum for which he had 
become aecnrity — but where oould be hope to prooareitT 
Could he BO &r bumble his pride, as to ask aanstanoe frmn 
Frau von Kalb, or Dalbei^? From his experience of tiie 
latter, he waa well aware that such a humiliatioa would be 
quite unavailing. In such extremi^, and the danger of the 
affair becoming known in Mannheim, thus still further injur- 
ing his reputation, Schiller was roused to such a state of ex- 
citement, that he bitterly reproached bia fttber, and wrote to 
him, that he might very well hare become rerponaible for the 
debt. 

At last help came, and from the sphere of the people ; a 
class well acquainted with privation, and the misery it entails, 
and who do not expect the suppliant to acknowledge the 
benefits bestowed, with the blush of shame. Streicher'a land- 
lord, a builder, of the name of Anton Holzel, neither rich nor 
cultivated, shared his tenant's admiration of Schiller, and 
when he beard of his exigency, did not hesitate to make a 
sacrifice for hia sake, and collecting the necessary sum, be 
brought it to the poet, thus removing a heavy burden from 
his heart. 

But though relieved £>r the moment, he was fiur from being 
lastingly rescued from these harassing torments; for naturally 
enough, hia Mannheim creditors were now added to those of 
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Stuttgart. Every day the thought of entirely quitting Mann- 
heim took deeper root in his heart. Wlicn he mentioned it to 
Charlotte, the former struggle was renewed; indeed other 
friends, such as Geheime Hath Karl von Moser, a poet and 
lawyer, in whose pretty villa at Waldheim, Charlotte and 
Schiller had so often met, endeavoured to retain the young 
poet of the Rhine laud, for whom he had a sincere regard. 
Others, by bitter mockery of Saxony, tried to cure him of his 
longings for the North. But the thought was deeply seated in 
his mind, to arrive in Leij)zig at the time of the jubilee fair 
there, in the dim foreboding that his fate might assume a more 
fiivourable aspect. Charlotte has described the walk in the 
beginning of December, in the course of which he first de- 
clan^d his intention. They hurried along through spacioun 
beech alleys in silent despondency ; the withered russet 
leaves rustled in tuiison with their dreary mood ; the noble 
Htatues, veiled ])y the mists of evening, were strewed with 
faded red leaves, looking like so many woiuids. They ap- 
peared to her " like corpses whose life blood has ebbed away.'* 
Charlotte expressed a hoiHi to spend next St. John's day, 
in midsummer, along with him in the house of one of her 
friends. Schiller sh(K)k his head moiunfully, saying that he 
never expected to go with her there again. It was now decided 
that he should no more see the summer sun reflected in the 
noble stream of the Khine. Charlotte broke out into loud 
lamentations ; in vain he stmve to console her, and both re- 
lapsed into silence — each being afraid to hear the other speak. 
In such distressing struggles his days were past, and' hia 
nights in care and anxiety, while collecting with the greatest 
assiduity the materials for his ** Thalia." The four portraits 
which hung over his writing-table gazed at him with earnest 
and reproachful eyes, as if asking whethtT he ever meant to 
answer their letters; but he had long since given up his in- 
tention of writing to these kind friends. A deep feeling of 
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nhanie had taken entire possession of him, at the idea of ap- 
proaching in the dust of earthly cares, those who had only 
seen him in the brilliant garb of the spirit, and who must 
even now consider him either the most ungrateful, or the 
vainest of men. On the 7th of December, probably on the 
same evening of his walk with Charlotte, his whole soul was 
melted in sorrow. He was alone in his study, holding silent 
converse with the portraits ; they seemed to arraign his un- 
kindness, and yet to encourage him, and suddenly, as if urged 
by some irresistible impulse, he seized the pen and wrote : 

" I fear you can never forgive me, my valued friends, for my 
silence during the seven months which have elapsed since I 
received your friendly letters — letters which breathed so much 
kindness and enthusiasm towards myself, and were accom- 
panied by such precious tokens of your goodness. I own that 
I write this with a blush of shame which lowers me in my 
own estimation, and I at this moment feel constrained to cast 
down my eyes like a coward before your portraits, which are 
hanging over my writing table, and seem to condemn me. 
Rest assured, my excellent friends, that the remorse and con- 
fusion which I suffer at this moment amply revenge your 
wrongs. I entreat you to take no other vengeance ; but per- 
mit me to say a few words, not to excuse my unparalleled 
negligence, but in some degree to explain its cause." He 
then depicts his joy at the receipt of their letters — that they 
alone caused him to recall the anathemas against his poetical 
vocation, which his miserable fate had impelled him to utter ; 
and paints likewise all the crosses and trials with which the 
reader is already acquainted, bkiming himself in the most 
touching and candid manner. He mentions also, with r^ard 
to his " Thalia," that it is about to appear, and tries to excuse 
himself by saying, " It may surprise you that I have chosen 
to play this part in the world, but possibly the journal itself 
may reconcile you to the fact Were I only assured," he adds 
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8up|X)8C(l to be less forgiving than we are, so I sliall not b( 

happy unless I see my pardon signed by those fair hands also 

With highest esteem, 

" Yours, 

" SCHILI.ER,' 
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RATH SCHILLER. 

Reading at Court. — Schiller appointed a Rath at the Court of Weimar. — 
Letter from his Father. — KOmer's Letter.— " Cabal and Love." — Schil- 
ler's indignation at the Actors. — Charlotte. — Impulse of Passion. — 
Fresh Temptations to Weimar. — Schiller resolves to go thither. — A 
second Letter to K5rner. — Appearance of the first Number of the 
Thalia.*' — Storm on the Stage. — Farewell. — Streicher and Schiller. 
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The good fortune which he expected to greet him in the North, 
seemed only to have awaited this first step on his part, for she 
now unexpectedly offered him a succouring hand. This happy 
turn of fate came from the North, in the shape of an illustrious 
German prince. Duke Karl August of Weimar had imder- 
taken a journey, for the purpose of securing his interests at the 
princely Congress to assemble the following year, and this 
journey led him, in the beginning of December, to Frankfort 
and Darmstadt. His intention was to stay for a short time 
with his father-in-law, the Landgrave, Lewis IX. Frau von 
Kalb was already in some degree connected with these 
princely personages, through her relation Siegmund von 
Seckendorf, recently severed from the Weimar circles by 
being sent as ambassador to Frederick the Great, and also 
through other relatives. It was she who probably first sug- 
gested to Schiller the thought of being presented to the Duke 
of Weimar in Darmstadt, and if possible, by reading " Don 
Girlos " before this prince, so susceptible to all intellectual 
gifts, to interest him in his &vour. Furnished with letters 
from Charlotte and Dalberg, Schiller set off about Christmas, 
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with his drama encloeed in Minna Stock's valuable portfolio. 
He received the wished for permission, and in the presence of 
the Hessian Court and their noble guests he read the first act 
of " Don Carlos." This picture of an unhappy son of royalty, 
recited at a time when many a heart in the highest spheres of 
life had similar anguish to endure, affected his hearers to the 
most profound d^ree. The Princess Royal of Darmstadt 
very much admired the beautifully embroidered portfolio in 
which his MS. was placed. Karl August, who was well versed 
in French tragedy, gave the poet some critical hints, and the 
latter accustomed by his own Prince to converse in a free and 
unrestrained manner with royalty, was in the course of the 
interview (no doubt amid the smiles of many present) em- 
boldened frankly to express a wish, that the Duke would con- 
descend to accept the dedication of " Don Carlos," hinting 
pretty plainly, that to belong to the class of beaux esprits in 
Weimar and to secure a happy home there, nothing was re- 
quired but the favour of the Duke of Weimar. 

Karl August imderstood his meaning in even a more con- 
descending light than the poet had hoped, for on the 27th of 
December, while the latter was still lingering in Darmstadt, 
the following announcement took him quite by surprise : ^ 

" To the Saxe- Weimar Rath, Dr, Schiller. 
** Now at Darmstadt, 

** Dftrmstadt, Dec S7, 1784. 
** With much pleasure, dear Dr. Schiller, I confer on you 
the appointment of Rath in my service. I wish by doing so 
to give you a token of my esteem. Farewell. 

" Karl August, H. z. S.-W." 

Schiller probably read over these few lines more than once, 
and expressed his gratitude in an enthusiastic letter to the 
Prince, wlio, by one stroke of his pen, accomplished more for 
the outward position in life of the poet, than Streicher and 
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Anton Holzel had been enabled to do bj the sacrifice of their 
whole property. 

With what very different feelings did the new Weimar 
Hath return to Mannheim ; in what bright and transparent 
hues did this title shine before the public ! What a per- 
spective was now opened to him in the sight of those who 
envied and detested him, and to the eager and hopeful wishes 
of those friends who loved him. One journal " Engel^s Ma- 
gazine/^ in 1785, announced " The celebrated poet of our 
theatre, Herr Schiller, is about to transfer his residence to 
Weimar, being appointed Ducal Hofrath there." This little 
word Rath had also the power of pacifying for some time his 
Stuttgart creditors, and dissolving the heavy thunder cloud 
which had been gathering over the son's head in the paternal 
atmosphere, into beneficent rain.. It poured down on the 12th 
of January in eight closely written octavo pages fi-om his 
&ther, the first that he had addressed to his son for many 
months. 

" Dear son,'' began the worthy man, " I very unwillingly 
sit down to reply to your letter of the 21st of last November, 
I would far rather never have received it, than been forced to 
peruse so many bitter reproaches. Not only do you, in the 
beginning of the letter that I allude to, blame me most unde- 
servedly, by saying that I not only could, but should, have 
paid 300 gulden on your account, but you proceed to censure 
me for my inquiries about you, in the most unjustifiable man- 
ner. My dear son, the relation between a good &ther, and 
(though gifted with much talent, still in all things pertaining 
to real greatness and happiness) a very erring son, can never 
authorise the latter to be offended, by any measures the former 
sees fit to adopt, through love for that son, and which are dic- 
tated by reflection and experience. With regard to the 300 
gulden, every one who is at all acquainted with my position, 
knows only too well, that it is impossible for me to have laid 
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aside fifty gulden, &r less the sum you demand ; and that I 
should borrow the money, to the great prejudice of my other 
children, for the sake of a son, who after all that he once pro- 
mised, has performed so little, would indeed be the action of a 
very unjust father." He goes on to disburden his heart un- 
reservedly, and reproaches him for having by his interference, 
induced Christophine to treat Keinwald so coldly, that he had 
not written to her for two months. " She would," says the 
father, " have been easily reconciled to liim and to his position, 
being, God be {)raised ! quite free from all vanity and exag- 
gerated ideas, and able to conform to any circumstances." 
The old Captain had often been deeply oflended by his son's 
proud and haughty demeanour, and fi^uently counselled him 
to adopt a not very dignified course, with a view to winning 
the favour of various jKjrsons. With regard also to a good 
marriage for his son, he rather resembled Polonius in his ad- 
vice; as Friedrich too, had sjwken so openly in Frau von 
Kalb's house, of his love for Lotte von Wolzogen, the half 
serious proposal of marriage he liad made to her, when 
writing to her mother in Bauerbach, could scarcely have been 
luiknown to his father. Schiller s residence at Bauerbach was 
a subject to be carefully avoided with the old Captain ; " Hinc 
iftae lacri/matt ! '' he wrote to his son, in allusion to his idleness 
there, and to his pres(.*ut necessities ; and in his letter, proba- 
bly in relation to ** the no])le young lady," he says, " your re- 
marks on Schwun's slaughter surprise me very much, being 
vastly different from what we at one time expected, owing to 
the praise you lavished on her, in a letter which I still possess. 
On the whole, I cannot but think, that this match would have 
been a more suitable one, than a certain young lady, whom I 
hear you arc eagerly wooing." 

The tears which Schiller shed at the j^erusal of this letter, 
were dried by an answer fn)m his Leipzig friends. Who can 
read the elevated and consolatory words of Komer without 
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emotion ? We think we hear the gentle yet firm tones fidling 
on the ear, by which the more fortunate friend endeavoured 
to raise the poor poet, bowed down by sorrow. " We know 
enough of you," he writes, " after reading your letter, to offer 
you our warmest friendship ; but you do not yet know us suf- 
ficiently, so come to us yoiu^elf, and as quickly as possible : 
we can then say much, which it would not be discreet to 
write. We grieve that a man so dear to us, should be exposed 
to such trials. We hope to be enabled to assuage your sufTer- 
ings, and this, makes our friendship indispensable to yon." 
The " alluring silvery ttinea," so grateful to Schiller, sounded 
once more, but accompanied on this occasion by a serious ad- 
monition. Kiimer was not to be bribed by a fine prospectus. 
** I look forward with pleasure," he writes, " to seeing your 
* Thalia,' but I should deeply deplore, were you deterred by 
it, from pursuing your true vocation ; all that is great and 
lofly in history, either in characters or situations, which Shaks- 
peare has not already monopolised, awaits your pen." He 
concedes to the genius of his friend, such secondary occupa- 
tions as the " Thalia," but the poet must at the same time, by 
the composition of greater works, such as the public are en- 
titled to expect from him, satisfy the demands of his country, 
and of his fatherland. 

After reading this letter, a voice in Schiller's ear loudly 
proclaimed, " These friends belong to you, and you belong to 
them." This communication, combined with his great ten- 
dency to magnify every thing, and to dream of a harvest of 
felicity springing from the smallest seed, raised a perfect whirl- 
wind of hopes within him ; a breath only was required to 
collect the scattered flakes of his resolves into an avalanche. 

" Cabal and Love " was given on tlie 18th of January. 
Katharina Baumann was for the first time to play Luise. 
Iffland and Schiller assiduously taught her the part, and the 
latter looked forward with the utmost delight to seeing the 
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actren he adored, in a character of his own creation. But the 
piece, not having been given since the 9th of May in the pre- 
vious year, went very badly. Probably the theatre poet was 
now more negligently treated by the actors, for the principal 
parts, with the exception of Beck's Ferdinand and that of 
Luise, were so execrably played, that he was as indignant 
with the others as he was enchanted with Katharina Baumann. 
His intention was to present her with a personal token of his 
admiration and love ; and when escorting her home after the 
performance, he pressed a small packet into her hand. What 
was it? His miniature — probably the same that he had 
requested Scharffenstein to send him.* 

But in proportion to the warmth with which he expressed 
his admiration in this quarter, was the energetic blame he 
cast on the other actors in a letter to Dalberg, written on the 
ibliowing day : — " This is the first time," he writes, " that I 
venture frankly to express fay opinion on the performance of 
my piece, and even now a thousand causes would prevent my 
doing BO, were it not that my sincere respect for your Excel- 
lency, makes me feel it my duty before taking the step I pro- 
pose, to declare my sentiments candidly to yourself. I know 
not to what motive to ascribe it, that our actors here (I do 
not however include all) have adopted a strange fiishion of 
their own — that of improving ill written dialogues by good 
acting, and equally destroying what is well written by their 
careless performance." Some hard hits are given in the 
letter : for example, " When our actors shall have learnt to 

* Katharina told Regiasenr Dttringer, who made her acqaalntonc^ in 
Mannheim, as the widow of Kapell Meiater Hitter and very advanced in 
years, that she said to Schiller, ** Pray, what am I to do with this? ** when 
Schiller in considerable concision and in a stronfc Swabian accent replied, 
** I am a stran^^ fellow, how can I tell you what to do with it ? ** Duringer, 
said »he, declared, that she had the most cliildish delight at Schiller making 
love to her, but scared by his slovenly exterior, she never responded to his 
feelings. 
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master their own langiiage ; " and also, *' I think I maj yen> 
ture fearlessly to assert, that hitherto the theatre has profited 
more by my pieces, than my pieces have by the theatre." 

" The use you choose to make of my present communica- 
tion rests with your Excellency, but whatever you may 
decide on, I am resolved to enter on the subject more at 
length in my ^ Khenish Thalia.' I hope and believe that a 
poet who has produced three pieces for the stage, one of which 
is * The Robbers,' has some right to feel indignant at any want 
of respect. 

(Signed) R. (Rath) Schbller." 

We can easily imagine that the Freiherr Dalberg did not 
receive such a letter as this, without considerable annoyance ;s 
besides Schiller himself in his prospectus of the " Thalia," 
had very much depreciated " The Robbers," and even such 
persons as Nicolai and Schroder kad fully concurred in Dal- 
berg's opinion, that Schiller was in a wrong path. Schroder 
wrote to Dalberg in 1784, and said : " I hate Schiller for 
having again laid open a track which the wind had previously 
swept away ; " and Dalberg wrote to Meyer in the same terms 
in 1786. Did he volimteer these sentiments to his ex-theatre 
poet, with regard to his pieces, as Schiller had done about 
Dalberg's own creation, the very apple of his eye — the 
theatre ? There can be no doubt that the affair was verbally 
discussed by the two, and probably debated by more than the 
principals. 

The frequency of these disputes, and the share the actors 
took in them, made the whole atmosphere of Mannheim still 
more detestable to Schiller. He rejoiced in his powers of 
imagination, which, amid the dreary isolation of his present 
home, enabled his thoughts to soar to distant regions. In such 
a fi*ame of mind, when even poetry seemed vapid in bis eyes, 
when all his feelings were dissolved into a dreamy and luxurious 
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melancholy, he had recourse to his new Leipzig friends, to 
whom he wrote a second time, with still greater cordiality and 
unreserve. This letter is dated the 10th of February, and 
contains thewe fine words : " Perhaps you will feel the same 
regard that you now do for Schiller personally, when your 
admiration for the poet has long subsided/* 

Interrupted by a visitor, this letter remained unfinished for 
twelve days, and in the course of these twelve diiys such a 
revqlution was effected in the writer, that when he resumed 
his pen on the 22nd, his determination to leave Mannheim 
was final. 

Duke Karl August had not forgotten his new Rath.* 
He replied to Schiller's letter of gratitude by some kind 
lines, dated February 9th, adding, ** Give me sometimes in- 
formation about yourself, and of what is going on in tlie 
litcraiy and histrionic world in which you move." Scliiller saw 
in this a hint of future favour. It was evident tliat the Duke 
wished to remain in communication with him. Wliat had not 
Goethe accomplished in Weimar by his personal relations? 
That he was indebted to his official knowledge, for his place 
as minister, Schiller, in common with many otliers in Ger- 
many, very much doubted. Cliarlotte von Kali), judging 
from her ** Memoirs,'' after hearing Schiller read ** Don Carlos,'' 
no longer urged him to remain in Mannheim, deeming it best 
for his interest, however deei)ly it pained her, that he sliould 
go to Weimar, and there endeavour to procure a situation. 

The alliance between these two souls had now assumed the 
tone of exalted j)as.sion. Schiller himself had a fierce internal 
stniggle to endure. The sitimtions in " Don Carlos" became 

* In the Admirable work of G. Kuhlmey, ** Schiller** entrance into Weimar,** 
April, Iboo, thvre in a po-tSAge in a letter of Karl Auf^usl's to Knehel, which 
has b«en »up|>osetl tu apply to Frau v. K:ilb and Schiller. The Duke writes 
that the M»ter-in-lttw of Frau v. Seckendorf cannot express In sufficiently 
strung lenns her uffection for F. S. This F. S., however, is not Friedrich 
Si-liiller, for accunling to Varnhagcu von Euse, in the original letter Frant 
Seckendorf is written. 
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in each individual scene only transcripts of his own feelings^ 
and this had never yet been the case in any of his previous 
works. The confessions which the unhappy Prince pours 
forth with all the ardour of passion to one, severed from him 
both by conventional bonds and by principle, now emanated 
from the poet's own personal experiences ; and as if no longer 
able to endiu^ the demoniacal power which the character of 
the Prince had assumed over him, he internally fonned an 
ideal of the sacriiSce, which in Posa, apparently without -suf- 
ficient motive, he caused to result in death ; developing his 
nobler self to view, like a standard, which he was bound to 
follow. But the image of Charlotte pursued him even into 
this refuge, and the chivalrous champion of the Ideal was 
constrained once more to fight valiantly in her sight, in that 
combat between the Ideal and Life, between renimciation and 
enjoyment, in which " Don Carlos " had succumbed. " Life 
is a precious boon ! " though these words were not written at 
that time, they are thoroughly applicable to it. 

But the dramatic form was either too sacred in Schiller's 
sight, or not sufficiently ardent to pour forth all the stormy 
ebullitions of his passion, or to " express what he suffered." 
He could do this in Lyric song alone, and thus was conceived 
that violent outbreak against forced marriages, and their reli- 
gious consecration, with which the readers of the Cotta edition 
are familiar. It appeared imder the title of " Freethinking of 
Passion," in the first number of the " Thalia," 1786. Even if 
we place any faith in Schiller's aas\u-ance that it is only the 
passion of an imaginary lover which speaks, still the source of 
this glowing burst of poetry cannot be mistaken, nor what he 
had himself suffered and striven against. 

It is very evident that to one who felt thus, the presence of 
Charlotte's husband was by no means particularly satisfactory. 
Had Schiller been only a gay animated young man, he could 
even in that case scarcely have felt otherwise ; but with his 
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vehement temperament, urging him to cany out his wislies 
quickly, and to possess undividedly, such a partition of affec- 
tion was intolerable, lie envied even a picture that Charlotte 
enthusiastically praised. He complained tliat she did not love 
him with the same degree of devotion with which she was be- 
loved, that she did not pledge her whole soul in return for his, 
and secretly reproached her for having involved him in such 
torments. IIow nearly akin are love and hatred, adoration 
and invectives, in such storms of the heart ! 

His healthy nature could not endure this whirlwind of pas- 
sion, this incessant tossing about in unavailing struggles. The 
preser^-ation of the very essence of his j)oetical powers, as well 
as the whole unity of his being, was at stake. He felt that 
noble conce])tions can only be the fruits of a soul, wholly ab- 
sorbed by one idea. 

In such moments, all that had formerly been dear to him 
assmned the gloomy colouring of his tortiu-ed feelings. Hiii 
friends. Beck, Streicher, even Margarethe, seemed to him 
empty, vapid, unmeaning, not worth staying for — leave Mann- 
heim he must. To the world his dejMirture was sufficiently 
accounted for by the favour of Karl August, and by the invi- 
tation of his Leipzig friends. lie hastily and impetuously 
announced his impending jounny to all his friends, and again 
impatiently brought forward Kiinier's letter, as a reason for 
his intended dejiarture. How clear to us are now the following 
words : " 1 write t<» you in unutterable depression of heart, 
my dear friend ; I can no longer remain here. Twelve days 
liave I borne about this resolution with me, as well as that of 
leaving the world altogether. Events and men, earth and 
heaven, are all equally hostile to me. I liave no living crea- 
ture here to fill the vacuum in my heart ; no friend, male or 
female, and the only one who is still perhaps dear to me, I am 
severed from by propriety and position." 

This perhaps was in allusion to Charlotte. " Nothing," he 
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Raid, " anj longer fettered bim ; " moreorer, liis ocnmectioii 
with the good Duke of Weimar, rendered it indiapenaable 
that he should go to Weimar, and perBonally negotiate his 
interests there ; but above all, he iras denixms to see aucli 
kind friends, fam^ to fiuse. ''My whole soul,^* he writes, 
'' thirsts for fresh nourishment, for better men, for friendship, 
attachment, and love. My poetic vein ceased to beat, when 
my heart was blighted by my present associates: yon will 
revive it once more. With you I shall become a hundredfold 
more than I have ever been, and better still, my kind Mends, 
I hope to be happy, — never yet have I been so : moum for 
me, forced to make such a confession. I never was happy ; 
for fame, flattery, and the other compenBations of authorship, 
cannot for one moment be weighed in the balance with the 
pure joys of love and friendship : without these, the heart 
withers." He revels in the prophetic anticipation of the un- 
known but assured happiness which awaits him in Leipzig, 
and says, that in three or four weeks, he is determined to 
leave Mannheim. 

"What inexpressible enjoyment do I expect from being 
with you, and how anxiously will I strive to remain worthy 
of your love, your friendship, and, if possible, of your enthu- 
siasm ! " 

Schiller also wrote to Hubert, but did not reveal his diffi- 
culties to him. The friends quickly answered his announce- 
ment by a cordial welcome. " And now stay away if you 
dare," cried Komer; and anxious that Schiller should be 
supplied with the means of leaving Mannheim, he sent him a 
sum of money in a bill of exchtinge. 

The poet, however, was destined irrevocably to offend 
Mannheim before his departure. Tlie first number of the 
" Thalia " appeared in the middle of March. It contained the 
first act of " Don Carlos," with a flattering dedication to the 
Duke of Weimar, and concluded thus : " How dear to me is 
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this moment, when I loudly and openly my, that Karl Au- 
gURt, the most illuBtrious of German Princes, and the most 
zealous friend of the Muses, has permitted me to belong to 
him, and that he whom I have ever esteemed as the noblest 
of men, I may now venture to love as my Sovereign." The 
journalist included in this number of the " Thalia," the tran- 
slation of an episode of Diderot's, in " Jacques le Fataliste," a 
tale which had been shown to him in manuscript, by Dalberg : 
it bore the title of " Remarkable Instance of Female Revenge." 
A widow, fiiithlessly deserted by her lover, revenges herself 
by enticing him through subtle intrigues, into the nets of a 
worthless beauty, whom, persuaded of her excellence, he 
nuirries. Afler his nuptials, he is made acquainted with the 
true history of his wife's past life (whose portrait the author 
draws in the most charming manner) by the same widow. 
He is frantic with rage, but the deep anguish of his young 
wife, and her sincere love for him, overcome his fury, and his 
stem principles. He goes with her to reside on his property, 
and his entire felicity converts the intended revenge of the 
malicious widow into shame and disappointment. 

Schiller found, while thus becoming acquainted with this 
talented scholar of Shaftesbury, a transition from Rousseau 
into real life, and a less inflated style. The public had every 
right to be pleased with the work. 

Besides this, the " Thalia " contained a dissertation on the 
Hall of Antiquities at Mannheim, ringing with enthusiastic 
praise of Hellenic art. The descriptions bear considerable 
resemblance to Winkelmann's mode of handling, and display 
peculiar power and precision, denoting that his association 
with Dannecker, and his own anatomical studies, had rendered 
his sense of the plastic very acute. Indeed, we may very 
plainly discover here the embrj'o thought of " the Gods of 
Greece " in various allusions, such as : " Two thousand years 
dirtaj)pear before thy footsteps ; thou art suddenly visible in 
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the fair laughing land of Greece, wandering among Heroes and 
Graces, worshipping like them the Gods of Romance." The 
Greeks delineated their gods only as noble men, and thus 
assimilated their men to gods — they were children of one 
family. The least striking part of the " Thalia " was precisely 
that on which the prospectus had laid most stress, namely, 
the di-ama. The dissertation, ^^ What may not a well con- 
ducted Stage effect ? " was certainly printed here ; but instead 
of the promised history of tlie Mannheim Theatre, the author, 
in the cover of the journal, apologised for the deficiency in 
tliis respect, and substituted a composition of the actress, 
Henrietta Wallenstein, under the title of " Wallenstein 
Theatrical Feud." Schiller, in a letter to Grdckingk, calls her 
^^ a witch." Dismissed in summer from the Mannheim 
Theatre, she believed that her removal was owing to Renns- 
chub's cabals, and had already come forward twice in print 
against the authorities of the theatre. Scliiller endeavoured, 
by a few short caustic sentences, to vindicate Freiherr von 
Dalberg from her accusations. 

Besides these, he published the dramatic prize themes of 
1784 and 1785, and also, what bore bitter fruits for him 
eventually, a succession of criticisms on the performances from 
the Ist of January to the 3rd of March, 1785- 

Ile made good his threat with r^ard to '^ Cabal and 
Love." Previously in a letter to Madame Eennschub's hus- 
band, he had highly extolled her performance of Lady Milford ; 
now he declared, in his criticism, that tlie part was beyond 
her powers: "Nevertheless," he says, " Madame Rennschub 
would be one of oiu* best actresses, if she would take a little 
more trouble in ascertaining the difference between passion 
and shrieking, weeping and howling, emotion and loud 
sobbing." 

It is not requisite to be intimately acquainted with the 
theatrical world, to perceive that criticism, however just^ did 
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not become Schillcr'a pen, and was still leas applicable to a 
public, of whom he said, in allusion to BeiFs comedy of " Tlie 
(ramblers : " " The emptiness of the house is only a proof of 
how little the Mannheim public appreciates the talents of its 
actors." Thus the public, his " sovereign," was offended ; but 
the most indignant of all was his first Karl Moor, Boeck. He 
was not so much hurt by some slight censure of his Edgar in 
'' King Lear," as by the small meed of praise awarded to his 
performances, and the high eulogies conferred on Iffland, 
Beil, and Beck. As Boreas rising from his cavern, and rushing 
on the restless waters of the ocean, lashes them into foaming 
and tempestuous billows, so did this criticism &11 on the stage 
of the Mannheim Theatre. The boards echoed with the 
indignant tread of stage heroes, and resounded with the abuse 
and execrations showered down on the absent poet. Miu*der 
and manslaughter, those ready vassals of these intrepid thea- 
trical champions, were invoked from their modest retirement. 
Schiller soon heard every detail, and complained to Dalberg 
in the following words : " How much this occurrence increases 
my wonder that your Excellency, during five years, should 
have been capable of managing such an irritable class of men, 
without losing the love of a single individual." It well 
became the angry poet to criticise this irritable class ! Oh ! 
Lessing, how well you knew human nature. 

Schiller, for the present, had quite enough of dramatic 
affairs, of criticism, of the theatre, and of Mannheim ituplf 
The ground seemed cut away from beneath his feet ; on the 
25th of March he wrote to Huber, commissioning him, with 
entire confidence in his good nature, to make eveiy preparation 
for his future residence. Above aU, our poet waa resolved 
never again to undertake a household of his own, nor to live 
alone. He eagerly desired '* an angel of a friend," a second 
edition in fact of Streicher, to share with him all the joys of 
composition. His further demands, and the requirements of 
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his taste, were thus set forth : '* I shall require a bedroom 
which can serve as my study, and also a room to receive my 
friends. All the furniture I want is a good conunode, a 
writing-table, a bed, a so&, a table and some chairs. K I 
have these, I wish for no other comforts ; I cannot live either 
in the ground floor or in the attics, and I positively object to 
being within view of a churchyard. I love men and tlie 
tumult of life." He says he does not like to dine alone, but 
prefers a select or even a large society. 

When the hour of leave taking arrives, even harder hearts 
than Schiller could boast of, unconsciously assume a milder 
tone. His had already done so with regard to Dalberg, to 
whom he had awarded ample justice in the *' Thalia.'* He took 
that opportunity of ascribing to Dalbeiig^s enthusiasm and 
knowledge of theatrical matters, the superiority of the Mann* 
hcim Theatre, which had assimied quite the aspect of an 
academical foundation. The Schwan family, whose house he 
had quitted many an evening in bitterness of heart, now strove 
in every way to efiace these painful impressions. Schwan 
facilitated his departure both by words and deeds. It was 
settled that Schiller should set out early in April, with an 
agent whom Schwan intended to send to the Leipzig &ir. 
Margarcthe, who in her heart thoroughly appreciated the great 
and noble qualities of her admirer, presented him with a 
beautiful souvenir, and Schiller was so affected by her amia- 
bility, which shone forth so brightly at the painful hour of 
parting, that he almost began to regret his resolution. Mar- 
garcthe deduced more from his ferewell, than he probably at 
the moment intended, and saw him depart, in the hope of 
seeing him one day return in the character of an earnest 
wooer. 

Now came the most severe parting. Schiller's heart beat 
with double grief and vehemence when he went to bid 
Charlotte &rewell. After this painful interview was over, Ae 
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Temaining hours before his joumej, which was to commence 
at dawn on the following morning, he passed with his friend 
Streicher. Schiller was very sad and grave, but full of energy. 
" The last two years," his friend relates, " he only alluded to, 
in so far that they had forced on him the melancholy convic- 
tion of there being no chance of success for a poet in Germany. 
There was so little sympathy in the higher classes for the cul- 
tivation of literature, that the encouragement to such pursuits 
was poor indeed. Were he even to excel all the poets of past 
or present times, still without some other occupation, or pow- 
erful patronage, tlie fruits of his talents alone, could not secure 
him an income equivalent to what a clever artizan could gain 
with ease. He was conscious of having done all that his 
powers would admit of, without succeeding in his efforts to 
obtain even the small sum nocessaiy to maintain himself, not 
even sufficient to discharge his moderate liabilities before 
leaving Mannheim. Henceforth poetry should be no longer 
the chief object of his life, at all events not the drama. He 
was quite resolved in future only to receive the visits of the 
Muse when in the most inspired mood, and to devote himself 
with all zeal to — the law 1 by which he not only hoped to 
be rescued from his present entanglements, but to insure an 
agreeable existence, free from care and anxiety. He trusted 
to his talents and perseverance to enable him to master within 
a year the theory of the law, cncoiiraged by the assistance of 
the University of Leipzig. He had been accustomed from his 
youth to quick apprehension of any new study, and had over- 
come the difficulties of Haller^s works in the course of a few 
months. He expected quickly to orertake the snail^s pace of 
others, and speedily to attain a degree of knowledge which the 
most sanguine could only hope to accomplish aflcr years of 
study. An honourable position in a small Saxon coiirt could 
scarcely be refused him.'^ What schemes and plans he formed 
on the title of Rath ! 
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When the friends parted at midnight they shook hands, de- 
termined not to write to each other till Streicher was a Kapell 
Meister, and Schiller a Minister of State 1 But Streicher 
never did become a Kapell Meister. He married in Augsburg, 
and in 1795 undertook the management of a pianoforte manu- 
factory in Vienna, where he died on the 25th of May, 1832. 

And Schiller never became the minister of a petty state — 
he became more, &r more— he became a king in the regions 
of intellect. The most tragic act in the drama of his life is at 
an end : while the curtain Mis, let us be consoled by the 
prospect that loving care and kindness await the weaiy, 
woimded, and dust covered pilgrim. The most bitter storms 
of distress are stilled. If ever man exercised a powerful will, 
and took " the tide at the flood," Schiller was that man, and 
it bore him aloft on its surging waves, at a happy moment^ 
within the precincts of a sheltering haven. 
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